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Our part is to conspire with the new works of new days.—Emerson. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


T looks very much as if the Senatorial Oommittee 
[ now investigating the management of the Oustom- 
House in this city had not come a moment too soon. 
The New York Oustom- House is one of the most im 
portant of Government activities in the country, and 
one in which business methods, as represented by a 
reformed civil service procedure in the matter of 
appointments and removals, are essential to honest 
and competent management. There could be no 
greater anomaly in this practical nation than the 
spe tacle of a vast business of the volume transacted 


at the Oustom-House carried om upon strictly anti- 


his way to give his support to the Lake Mohonk 
bill now in consideration before a committee of the 
United States Senate, the provisions of which wo have 
heretofore given to ourreaders. Without assuming 
to assert that this bill cannot be improved, its gen- 
eral aim seems to us to bo admirable, and its gen- 
eral methods exceedingly well adapted to secure the 
ends proposed. But Senator Dawes is certainly not 
amenable to the criticism of approving this bill in 

public and opposing it in secret, nor of being indi ffer- 

ent or half-hearted in his interest in and support 
of the Indian cause, nor of being so well satisfied 
with the measures which he has himself introduced 
and pushed through Oongress as to be jealous of any 
further legislation. He was engaged in self-denying 
work for the Indian when some of us now enlisted 
in the cause hardly koew that there was an Indian 
question ; and he bas wrought so bravely throughout 
the heat and burden of the campaign as to have 
earned the right not to have his sincerity and integ- 
rity of purpose, his earnestness and courage of 
conviction, questioned now by anonymous newspaper 
correspondents. Last fall at Like Mohonk he de- 
clared explicitly that if the Dawes bill was not 
supplemented by further efforts for the Indi- 
an's protection, his last state would be worse than 
the first; and the committee which has framed 
the present bill was appointed after his address and 
in conformity, if we mistake not, with his judgment. 
Imitating Mr. Dawes’s commendable frankness, we 
cannot forbear adding that we believe he could ren- 
der no better service to the cause he has served so 
long and so faithfally than by either proposing some 
definite amendments to this bill, the constitutionality 
and practicability of which he questions, or by sug- 
gesting a substitute, so that all the friends of the 
Indian might be able to agree on what supplemental 
legislation is needed—for all are agreed that some 
such supplemental legislation is absolutely essential 
—and might prers it forward with earnest unanimity. 
This is no time for the friends of justice and equal 
rights to fall into strife among themselves and 
criticism of each other. 


The Ballot Reform bill before the New York Legis- 
lature bas met with the kind of opposition that we 
predicted. A large minority who did not dare to 
oppose the principle of the measure quibbled about 
the wording cf its details, and vapor zed about the 
imposition of ‘‘ needless and useless obstacles to the 
suffrages of the busy and hard-working voter. As 
we have before explained, the only obstacle which 
the bill imposes upon the enffrage of any voter is that 
it prevents his selling it. For the first time he is 
relieved from all surveillance, and chooses from the 
entire lie t of candidates instead of depositing the 
set of tickets which the local boss hands him. The 
only voter who is discommoded is of the class who 
are busy and hard-working ” only at election time. 
The fact that the Ballot Reform bill will enable each 
party organ‘zation to dispense with the small army 
of henehmen which each must now employ in 
printing and distributing ballots t the strongest 


the class whose interests they represented. 


The judgment of the United States Oourt in the 
case of the curious proceedings against the Church 
of the Holy Trinity for bringing to this country a 
rector under contract and upon a fixed salary has 
produced the effet which the prosecution wished to 
produce. Mr. Kennedy, at whose instigation the 
proceedings were taken, is a member of the church, 
personally approved the call to Mr. Warren, and has 
promised to pay the fine of $1,000 imposed upon the 
church. His object was to bring into public disrepute 
the law which forbids contract labor from coming 
into this country. In this he has succeeded. A law 
which fines a church for importing a clergyman cer- 
tainly belongs to the dark ages. In our judgment, 
a Jaw which forbids the importation of any indi- 
vidual laborers merely because they are under con- 
tract is equally anomalous. It excludes the best 
immigrants and admits the poorest. Whatever 
checks should be put on immigration, whatever 
restraint on the importation of large masses of men, 
some other and better method must be devised than 
this bit of raw, crude, and bangling legislation, 
wiich shuts out the Rev. E. Walpole Warren and 
admits August Spies. 


There has been another turn in the tide of bye- 
elections in England. Those which took place dur- 
ing last autumn were uniformly favorable to the 
Home Rule cau-e, and the Liberals began to believe 
that the country was already with them. Early in 
the present year, however, there was a sudden re- 
versal of the popular judgment, as expressed through 
these elections, and Liberal majorities declined, 
while the anti-Home Rale vote steadily increased. 
Last week, however, an election took place in South- 
hampton, the result of which was a surprise to both 
parties. At the last election the district in question 
was carried by the Conservatives by a majority of 
697 ; it was carried last week by the Liberals by a 
majority of 885, and this result was secured in the 
absence of the Liberal candidate. Various reasons 
for their defeat are suggested by the Oonservatives 
in the endeavor to rob the result of any significance 
with reference to the Home Rale question. The 
Liberals claim the election of Mr. Evans as a Home 
Rale victory. The Oonservatives declare that it is 
a condemnation of the licensing clauses of the Local 
Government bill. It is probably too early to dis- 
cover, at least at this distance, the motives which 
sbifted the majority at Southampton from the Con- 
servative to the Liberal side. But whatever these 
may have been, the result has andoubtedly 
strengthened the Liberals, while it has correspond- 
ingly depressed the Oonservatives. 


The moral and political kinship between the Eng- 
lish democracy and our own is strikingly brought out 
by the popular indignation called forth by the com- 
pensation clause in the new Oounty Government 
bill. This clause, as has previously been explained 
in our Temperance News, recognizes that liquor deal- 
ers have a vested interest in their licenses and are 
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decides under local option to close them. The Liberal 
party immediately took up arms against it. At first 
American precedent was their strongest argument. 
Sir William Harcourt was greeted with cheers when he 
said: ‘‘ This very question has been tried before the 
highest tribunal in the Uaited States, in the Supreme 
Oourt, and where the traffic has been entirely abol- 
ished the courts have determined that no question, 
no legal or equitable question, of compensation arises 
at all.“ Tae Tory ministry tried to defend them- 
selves by quoting the legal opinion of their law offi- 
cers that there was in Eigland a vested right in 
licenses. This opinion, however, has been over- 
thrown by a decision of the Court of Q1cen’s Bench, 
which has taken the same ground as our American 
courts. In last week’s election at Southampton the 
sentiment against compensation was so strong that 
the Tory candidate was compelled to declare that he 
too was against it. Yet in spite of this the L‘beral 
victory was unprecedented. Among Eoglish-speak- 
ing nations it is now an accepted doctrine that there 
is no such thing as a vested right in the perpetuation 
of a public wrong. 


The Anti-Poverty Society has bec »me an Anti-Pope 
Society. Oa Sunday evening over 1 500 people, 
almost exclusively Oatholics, gathered in Oooper 
Union to hear Dr. McGlynn lecture upon the Pope 
in Irish Politics.” The audience cheered denuncia- 
tions of the ‘“‘ ecclesiastical machine“ which they 
would not have tolerated had they come from No- 
Popery” Protestants. The women were especially 
enthusiastic, and time and again rose to their feet 
en masse, waving their handkerchiefs. The Irish 
Oatholic layman who introduced Dr. McGlynn con- 
demned the political influence of the Pope, not only 
now but throughout the entire past. He said that 
the Holy Father always issues and always has issued 
his rescripts against those who represent the cause 
of the common people. Why has the Pope never 
issued arescript against the extortions of landlords, 
or against the cruelties of coercion? Why does he 
not issue a rescriptto his most Oatholic children of 
Tammany Hall against bribery in elections ? If the 
boycott is always wrong, why does he not condemn 
the boycott which is now going on against members 
of the United Lubor party and of this Society—a boy- 
cott that is carried into the confessional, where abso- 
lution is refused to those who are connected with 
either organization ?“ When this was sad the writer 
was startled by the cheers which were called forth. 
When Dr. McGlynn spoke he did not content himself 
with repeating the words of Daniel O'Oonnell, 
„All the religion you please from Rome, but no pol- 
itics,” but went on to proclaim that what was true 
in religion came from God and not from Rome. This, 
of course, was Protestantism, yet his audience 
assented heart and soul to every word of his impas- 
sioned appeal for intellectual liberty. 


The use of natural gas, like the use of electricity 
for lighting purposes, has reached a critical stage in 
the development of the mathods by which it is to be 
made safe for domestic purposes. The public will 
not and ought not to be tolerant of delay or evasion 
in the endeavor to solve the problems which have 
arisen touching the methods of conducting with 
security to property and person both electricity and 
natural gas. But it ought not to be forgotten that 
natural forces are always more or less dangerous 
during the early stages of their use. With all our 
experience and the immense inventive genius which 


has been devoted to the subject, steam is still tar from 


being a perfectly safe servant of man. Anything 
like approximate safety on the railroads has been 
reached only in very recent years. It is well to re- 
member these facts, and not to conclude hastily that 
the great benefits to be received from electricity and 
natural gas are to be permanently sacrificed because 
of any necessary danger iu their use. The series of 
simultaneous explosions of natural gas which recently 
destroyed a beautiful church and endangered a large 
amount of property in Baffalo have naturally led toa 
general feeling of uneasiness among those who have 
introduced this gas, and the Buffalo Board of Fire 
Commissioners have condemned its introduction into 
private houses, and recommend that the supply now 
used, it is said, by at least 3,000 families be cut off 
at once. It is expected that underwriters will also 
move in the matter, since it has already been shown 
that natural gas is one of the most prolific causes of 
fire. Tais defensive action on the part of the com- 
munity and capital must be expected until means are 
devised to remove the element of danger which the 
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present use of natural gas has developed. But 
neither this task nor that of securely conducting 
electricity for lighting purposes will long or seriously 
baffle the dexterity and skill of American inventors 


and engineers. 


Our readers will find elsewhere in this paper a con- 
tinuance of the report from our special correspondent 
of the proceedings; of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in Philadelphia. The question of organic 
union, it may be safely concluded, is practically post- 
poned for another year. The whole matter is referred 
to a special committee, and, we judge, with no possi- 
bility and probably no expectation of a report and 
action thereon at this session. The main point of 
difference between the two Assemblies is the color 
line, the Southern Oommittee insisting that it shall 
be recognized in ecclesiastical organizations ; the 
Northern Committee, in this we believe represent- 
ing correctly the Northern sentiment, insisting that 
colored people must be recognized as entitled to all 
the rights and privileges that are involved in church 
membership and ordination, and that where there is 
organization in different bodies according to the 
color line it must be as the result of mutual agree- 
ment. The theological differences between North 
and South, so far as they exist, were not made prom- 
inent either in the Committee's report or in the 
public discussions thereon. The meeting of the 
Northern Assembly next year will be in New York 
Oity, in Dr. Howard Orosby’s church. 


Oentennial Day was marked by several speeches 
of more than ordinary interest, the two most 
notable being one by Oongressman Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, on OCalvinism, and one by Dr. Howard 
Orosby on the Higher Oriticism. We have no ques- 
tion that Oongressman Breckinridge is right in de- 
claring that the doctrine of the sovereignty of God 
is now held with a faith as intense as that of John 
Oalvin and John Knox. We may add thatthe whole 
trend of scientific thought has been to confirm that 
faith. Bat it differs from that of Oalvin and Knox and 
the Paritans generally in that it is now increasingly 
recognized as a sovereignty of love, whereas in their 
hands it was simply a sovereignty of power, and 
elicits in its modern form, which was also its Pauline 
form, not merely submission, but a j »yfal allegiance. 
——We always hesitate to criticise public speakers on 
abstracts of their addresses ; but if Dr. Orosby is 
correctly reported, we should criticise his address on 
the Higher Oriticism. The essence of that Oriticism 
is the doctrine that Revelation has itself been an 
evolution, that there is a steady and discernible 
progress of doctrine in the Bible, that an analysis of 
the Bible makes this progress clear and indicates 
the lines along which it has moved, different critics 
differing in details, and finally that the Bible is a 
library of literature, and for the better discovery of 
its truths is to be studied and interpreted like all 
other analogous literature, the divine truth being 
best understood by a study of the human volces 
which rendered that truth through human experience 
into human life and language. Whether this Higher 
Oriticism is true, either as a general principle or in 
the detailed results which its ablest advocates have 
reached, is a perfectly fair question for discussion. 
But that discussion is not to be stifled by declaring 
that it is not permitted within the Presbyterian com- 
munion. In fact, some of the ablest representatives 
of this school in the United S‘ates, if not the very 
foremost representatives of it, are honored teachers 
in good standing in the Presbyterian Ohurch. They 
do not, however, believe that it is a road down to 
the abyss of infidelity,” but, on the contrary, that, 
as it necessitates a more thorough, critical, and ex- 
act study of S:ripture, so it is certain to lead to a 
more rational understanding of, and a profounder 
reverence and love for, Scripture. Incidentally we 
must take exception to one uncautious statement of 
Dr. Orosby, that Obrist declared that every jot and 
tittle of the Soriptures is truth.” What he declared 
was that every jot and tittle of the law should be 
fulfilled before it would pass away. This is a very 
different matter. The truth will never pass away; 
but Ohrist implied that a part of the law would pass 
away, and, indeed, a very considerable part of it has 


passed away already. 


Oar special correspondent gives in another column 
an account of the trial of Dr. Woodrow before the 
Southern General Assembly for heresy in teaching 
that evolution is not inconsistent with the teaching 
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Ohureh. The Assembly has sustained the judgment 
of the Synod, reversing the judgment of the Pres- 
bytery, thus convicting Dr. Woodrow of heretical 
teaching. That evolution is not consistent with 
traditional theology is not questioned. Dr. Woodrow 
frankly concedes the inconsistency. But that theol- 
ogy is equally inconsistent with the Oopernican theory 
of astronomy. Whether evolution is inconsistent 
with the Presbyterian standards we shall not under- 
take to say. It depends, in our judgment, upon the 
determination of another question: whether those 
standards are to be interpreted according to a strict 
or a liberal construction, as a legal document or as a 
somewhat archaic expression of spiritual faith. That 
question is of some importance to the Presbyterian 
ministry, since their liberty of prophesying ina 
measure depends upon its determination. But to 
those who disavow all standards except that afforded 
by the Bible, the question is one of minor impor- 
tance. The real question of universal interest is 
whether evolution is inconsistent with the Scripture, 
and with that system of spiritual experience which 
has grown out of and is fed by the Scripture. That 
question is too large a one to be discussed in a para- 
graph. We must content ourselves with saying that, 
in our judgment, the modest ecclesiastics are also 
the wisest; that he who in the name of religion 

undertakes to solve all thought-problems, and to 
use the authority of either the B ble or the Church 

to adjadicate problems in sclenca, natural, social, or 

even psychological, does nothing to secure any real 
adjudication of such problems, and much to 
weaken the authority of both the Bible and the 

Ohristian Ohurch ; while he who leaves all questions 
of a purely scientific character to bs solved by scien- 
tific methods, and uses the Scripture as Ohrist and 

Paul used it, exclusively to awaken and enforce the 

moral nature, to strengthen the bonds of duty, clar- 
ify the spiritual understanding, and deepen and 
purify the affections, uses it for the purposes for 
which it was given, and strengthens that hold of 
Scripture on the heart aud life of mankind which the 
misuse of it as a universal authority only tends to 
relax. One thing seems to us very clear. When we 
reflect that the traditional doctrine of the fall of man 
is directly inculcated only in two passages of Script- 
ure, if there—the fifth chapter of Romans and the 
third chapter of Genesis -that the first passage is a 

parenthesis which is of doubtful interpretation and 
might be omitted entirely without interfering with 

the Apostle’s argument, while the second is regarded 

by many of the ablest Hebrew scholars as a poem or 
allegory, itis quite evident that the prosecutors of 
Dr. Woodrow are lifting up the doctrine of the fall 
into a position which it does not occupy in Scripture, 

and are giving ita prominence and importance for 
which they can find no warrant in Revelation, how- 
ever they may be supported by traditional theology 

or ecclesiastical authority. 


The election of Drs. J. H. Vincent and J. P. New- 
man as Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Oburch 
affords at once a demonstration and an illustration 
of the development of the catholic and unsectarian 
spirit in our Protestant communions. There is no 
denomination in which the spirit of denominational 
loyalty is more thoroughly cultivated, both by the 
very nature of the organization and the conscious 
endeavors of its leaders. There is none in which 
there is apparently greater danger of that party zeal 
which grows easily out of a legitimate and earnest 
party loyalty. And, if we may trust the testimonies 
of members in the Oonference, there is no Protestant 
ecclesiastical body in which there is more scope for 
those combinations which are the almost neces- 
sary features of great political assemblages, whether 
of the Ohurch or the Nation. Bat in the election of 
these two men it is evident that the broad church 
spirit has won a decisive victory. Both men have 
more than a Methodist reputation. Both meu have won 
that reputation by achievements, if not outside of, 
at least not dependent upon, Methodism. It is only 
a few years since Dr. Newman was pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in New York Oity, and, though 
he never severed his connection with the Methodist 
body, and declined so to do, still to the public at 
large he was known, not as a Methodist, but as an 
Independent, preacher. Dr. Vincent, as the founder 
of Ohautauqua, is known all over the country as an 
undenominational leader; has probably as large a 
constituency outside of as within the Methodist com- 
munion ; and it is an open secret that he has offended 
High Ohurch Methodists by his resolute refusal to 
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denomination. They have not been wise enough to 
see that he best serves his own denomination who 
makes it most serviceable to mankind, and that he 
whose loyalty is narrowest and most partisan has the 
lowest and poorest type of loyalty. Oa behalf of Dr. 
Vincent’s great undenominational constituency, we 
heartily congratulate the Methodist Ohurch on its 
wisdom in selecting him for this well earned promo- 
tion ; ana on their behalf we express the conviction 
that his associates in office will best serve the cause 
of their own Oaurch by so adjusting his labors as to 
leave him still free to be the controlling spirit in the 
Ohautauqua Circle of the country, undenominational 
though it be. 


We do not think that our correspondent, Mr. 
G. W. Oolles, does the clergy, either Protestant or 
Roman Oatholic, quite justice in his letter in another 
column. The State has adopted, from considerations 
of convenience, what we are sure is the mistaken 
policy of making appropriations to institutions not 
under the control of the State. Theseare sometimes 
philanthropic, sometimes religious, and sometimes 
religio-philanthropic. This system has grown up, as 
evil systems are apt to grow up, by successive 
accretions, by a series almost of accidents. The 
church has formed no long-headed plan of stealing 
the public money. On the contrary, the public have 
found it easier to give public money to an institu- 
tion already established than to establish and main- 
tain one themselves. It is in this way that the 
United States Government has come to make appro- 
priations for Indian schools under the control of 
churoh and philanthropic organizations. We be- 
lieve, however, that the principle indicated, though 
not explicitly stated, by our correspondent is the 
only one safe to adopt. All institutions supported 
by the State should be controlled wholly by the 
State. The State and private enterprises, whether 
religious or non-religious, should not go into part. 
nership, with the State for a sleeping partner, 
farnishing in whole or in part the capital. 


The news reaches us as we go to press, and too late 
for extended comment, that the Rev. Dr. George Leon 
Walker, of Hartford, Oonn., has been elected to fill 
the vacancy made by the death of Dr. Eustis in the 
Board of Visitors of the Andover Seminary. This 
appointment will command the approval of all 
friends of the Seminary, and of Oongregationalists 
at large throughout the country. Dr. Walker’s 
qualifications for a position demanding a jadicial 
spirit, high intelligence, and the courage of convic- 
tion are too well kaown to need comment here. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—After several more 
days of filibustering discussion the Senate has finally 
decided, by a strict party vote, to consider the Fish- 
eries Treaty in open session. It is asserted that the 
unanimity ofthe Republicans in favor of an open 
session came from their desire to make a prolonged 
public attack upon the conduct of the State Depart- 
ment. The Democratic opposition to open session 
arose from the desire to prevent speeches of this sort 
and also from the fact that several Democratic Sena- 
tors are out of sympathy with President Oleveland on 
the fisheries question, and for that reason preferred 
secret sesslons.—— The House Committee on Public 
Lands has reported a substitute for the Senate bill 
declaring forfeit the unearned railroad land grants. 
The House bill is much less considerate of the 
interest of the corporations, and forfeits all lands 
opposite such portions of the roads as were not com- 
pleted within the time specified in the contracts. It 
is on the idea that the time for generosity to the 
corporations is at an end. The Senate has passed a 
bill to establish a Department of Labor.——The 
House has nearly finished its consideration of the 
Legislative Appropriation bill.——In accordance 
with the proposed Post-Office Appropriation bill 
the eight hour law will hereafter be made applicable 
to the letter carriers.——In spite of the denuncia- 
tion of the House River and Harbor bill for extrava- 
zance, the Senate has increased the appropriation 
from nineteen to twenty-one millions.——The Re- 
publican caucus has decided to present no tariff bill 
in the House. This policy of inaction was urged by 
Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania. 


GENERAL News.—John Bright is seriously ill.— 
The Emperor of Brazil is better.——Prince Henry, 
second son of the Emperor Frederick of Germany, 
was married on Thursday last to Princess Irene of 
Hesse. The French Senate Special Committee has 
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approved of the Panama Oanal loan.——The will of : 
Matthew Arnold has been probated. He left only 
about $5,000.——In the bribery case against Kerr 
the people's case has been closed by Oolonel Fellows. 
——tThe investigation into the methods of Superiu- 
tendent Jasper of the New York public schools con- 
tinues. Extensive counterfeits on French bank- 
notes have been discovered.——General Philip H. 
Sheridan is lying at the point of death in Wa bing 
ton. Atthis writing, Taesday morning, he is slightly 
better than for the past two days, bat his recovery 
is improbable. His disease is failing of the action of 
the heart. 


CANNOT BE COMPROMISED. 


HE question at issue between the Roman Oatho- 
lic hierarchy and the Republic as to public 
education is one that cannot be compromised. For 
it is a question of supreme control; and supreme 
control cannot ba divided. The Rapublic claims that 
a free school system, supported by the State and con- 
trolled by the State, is essential to the maintenance 
of democratic institutions. The hierarchy claims 
that the Church control of the character of the young 
is essential to the maintenance of the Ohristlau relig- 
ion. The Republic claims that teaching is a legiti- 
mate function of the State; the priesthood, that it 
is the exclusive function of the Church. The Amer- 
ican claims that education shall be American, con- 
trolled by Americans, and administered to make 
loyal citizens of America. The hierarchy claims 
that it shall be Roman Oatholic, controlled by Rome, 
and administered to make loyal children of Rome. 
This is an issue that cannot be compromised ; it must 
be settled one way or the other. 

Every attempt at compromise which is acceptable 
to the hierarchy really concedes to the hierarchy its 
claim. Thus the proposition is made to divide the 
school funds; give to the R»man Oatholic Oharch its 
proportion, to the Protestant churches their propor- 
tion. Why is not that fair? Ifthe issue were be- 
tween Roman Oatholic education and Protestant 
education, it would be fair. But that is not the issue. 
To divide the funds between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant communities is to make all education 
ecclesiastical, to commit it all to the Ohurch. We 
demand that primary education be committed to the 
State, not tothe Ohurch. We object to education 
controlled by Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, or 
Oongregationalists, as seriously as to education con- 
trolle 1 by Roman Oatholics. There is, indeed, a dif- 
ference, and an important one: the former would 
be ruled by Americans, and in the interest of Amer- 
ica ; the latter by the Pope, and in the interest of 
the Papacy ; the former by a body of men them- 
selves ruled by the public sentiment of their Nation ; 
the latter by a foreign potenta‘e, having no interest in 
American well-being, and not amenable to American 
public opinion nor even to American law. But both 
would be ecclesiastical. And it is to ecclesiastical, 
not merely to Roman ecclesiastical, control of our 
systems of education that we object. In the interest 
of both religion and education, the Rapublic says to 
priests and clergy of all sorts, Hands off! To let 
them all handle the public moneys would be no 
compromise. 

The proposition is made to leave the schools under 
the control of the State, allow the State to build the 
schoolhouses, select the text-books, adjast the curric- 
ulum, and even conduct the examinations, provided 
the Ohurch of Rome may select and appoint the 
teachers. This is the so-called ‘‘ Poughkeepsie plan.” 
But whoever contrcls the teachers really controls the 
school. For the school is a teeching institution, and 
to control the teachers is to control the quality and 
character and spirit of the teaching. Let who will 
determine the creed of the Ohurch, he who chooses 
its ministry shapes its fature. The power of the 
school is the personal power of the teacher ; whoever 
exercises that power exercises the real control over 
the school. Oompromises should be equal. What 
would the hierarchy say to the proposition that the 
Ohurch should fix the curriculum and the State 
should select the teachers? A skillful Protestant 
could so teach the Roman Oatholic catechism as to 
turn half her pupils out at the end of the year im- 
pregnated with Protestantism. 

As to the proposition to leave the school hours in 
control of the State and allow the ministers of re- 
ligion to teach religion after hours in the school- 
room, the hierarchy rejects it; and the hierarchy is 
wise. Religion cannot be done up in a separate 


parcel and handed ont to the pupil after school ia 


— 
over. Religion is not a fringe that can be tacked on 
or left off a garment. It is a dye impregnating every 
thread in the pattern. 

The real question at issne between the R»public 
and the hierarchy is not, What shall be taught ? nor, 
Who shall teach? but, In what spirit and to what 
end shall the teaching be condacted? The Roman 
Oatholic hierarchy declares that oar free school sys- 
tem is Protestant; and the Roman Oatholic hierarchy 
is more than half right. Tae object of the hierarchy 
is to teach submission ; the object of oar free school 
system isto teach independence. The one forbids 
questioning ; the other stimulates it. The one con- 
ducts every inquirer to an infallible Oharch, the 
other throws him back upon himself. The one bids 
him listen and obey, the other bids him investigate 
and learn. The one teaches him to submit. the 
other teaches him to think. The one drills him to 
be a private in a magnificent army; the other invasts 
him with power of self-command in a self governed 
community. The one, as we have already said, 
makes him an obedient child of Rome, the other an 
authoritativecitizen of a free Republic. To him who 
asks for the truth Rome gives only authority; to him 
who asks for authority the Rapublie gives only 
truth. These roads do not lead in the same direction 
and cannot conduct to the same goal. Rome has never 
made an independent people. She never cau. That 
independence which is our pride is her anathema. 
That individualism of jadgment which we seek to 
create she seeks to destroy. It is idle to proposea 
compromise between two systems thus antagonistic in 
their origin, their methods of administration, their 
spirit and scope, and the ends which they severally 
pursue. The American citizen must decide between 
the ecclesiastical and the non-ecclesiastical system; 
of education ; between the system which has pro- 
duced Italy, Spain, France, and Ireland, and the 
system which has produced the Northern half of the 
United States. Hecannot combinethem. Neither 
compromise nor alliance is possible. 


LINE UPON LINE. 


E publish elsewhere in this issue a letter 

from a lady correspondent oa Prohibition, 

or, to speak more accurately, on the position which 

The Ohbristian Union occupies respecting Prohibition. 

In our judgment, the temperance cause requires light 

rather than heat; clear statement of principles 

rather than impassioned rhetoric. Atall events, it 

gets a great deal of the latter and not too much of 

the former, and therefore we adhere to our purpose 
of endeavoring to supply what we think is lacking. 

Wedo not approve of prohibitory legislation. This 
is not because we believe in saloons. We have en- 
listed for the war against the saloons, and mean to 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer. It is 
not because we think lightly of the evils or the sin of 
intemperance. The evils are hardly to be exagger- 
ated ; and the sin is that of animalism mastering the 
spiritual and divine in man, and this sin in its worst 
or at least most odious form. Nor is it because we 
do not believe that prohibitory laws can be enforced. 
The American people can enforce any law they havea 
right to enact. The Oivil War settled that, and we 
do not doubt the settlement. 

Bat there are limitations on the political rights of 
a majority in a free State. A ms jority of Jews, 
although they believe that the eating of pork is for- 
bidden by express divine enactment, and is therefore 
wicked, have no right to forbid the Ohristian minority 
from eating it. A majority of Paritans, though they 
tnink drinking of beer is injarious, and therefore 
wicked, have no greater right to forbid the Germans 
from drinking it. The conscience of the majority iz 
not a law for the minority; the conscience of A is not 
a law for B. We have aright to close the saloon be- 
cause the saloon is a public menace. We have not 
a right to enact laws to prohibit the individual from 
drinking beer or wine with his dinner. This is not a 
public menace. 

Thisis our first objection to prohibitory legislation ; 
and the second is like unto it. We have greater 
faith in moral power than in legal power; greater 
faith in the final efficacy of persuading the Gar- 
man to put down his glass of beer than in the 
power of the policeman to knock it out of his hand 
with a truncheon. The persuasive method was 
Ohrist’s method ; the legal method was the Pharisaic 
method. We have absolute faith in Ohrist’s method 
and very little in the legal method. 


Just now these are not popular words, There is ; 
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women that are trying to bring about temperance 
reform by a short cut. We honor their spirit, but 
we do not believe in their methods. We have no 
faith in short-cuts. Therefore we cannot go with 


them. We do not propose to antagonize them, but 


to work in our own way for the same end : the sup- 
pression of the saloon by law ; the control of the 
appetite by education and religion. And time will 
prove whether temperance and liberty are foes or 
friends. We believe that temperance is best pro- 
moted in the atmosphere of freedom. 

This restatement of the reasons for our position 
will seem needless to some of our readers. Bat the 
case is one that appears to call for line upon line.“ 


A COMMON OFFENSE. 


F the facts have been correctly stated in the 
newspapers, an anonymous letter has recently 
been made the basis of public charges against a person 
in public employ. We know nothing of the facts in 
this case, but the incident affords proper occasion for 
a word about such methods of attacks on character. 
An anonymous slander is the meanest of all slanders, 
and an avonymous letter is the basest form of the 
anonymous slander ; a form so base that decent men 
and women ought to treat it always as a gross 
offense against the community. It is monstrous to 
make an anonymous letter the basis of public charges 
or public action of any kind; such a communication 
may sometimes put persons cn their guard, but 
ought never, under any circumstances, to be made the 
ground of public accusation and investigation. The 
writer of an anonymous letter is always a coward, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, is also a thief: a cow- 
ard because a deed is done which involves the most 
serious consequences, and all responsibility evaded ; 
and a thief because in most instances such letters 
are pure fabrications, written for the purpose of 
robbing another of that most precious of all posses- 
sions—reputation. It is always wise to conclude 
that a charge which no one is willing to father is a 
false charge, maliciously invented and wickedly made 
public. 

Society is strangely indifferent in these matters ; 
indifferent at times to a degree which makes one 
seriously question whether civilization is, after all, 
so greatly different from barbarism. Oue of the 
characteristics of civilization is supposed to be re- 
spect for personal rights and property; and the 
higher the civilization the more sensitive the respect 
paid to that which belongs to another. It is only 
civilized peoples, for instance, who recognize the 
property rights of the artist and the author; the 
more refined and highly developed the conscience of 
a people becomes, the more keen is it to recognize 
private property in that which in a ruder age 
would have been regarded as the lawfal prize of the 
first comer. Now, the highest, most sensitive, and 
valuable private possessions which any person can 
acquire are character and reputation. These are 
not only of priceless value to the individual, but of 
inestimable importanve to the community and the 
State. They constitute the real common-wealth ; 
the capital by which the State subsists and thrives. 
General integrity means a hopeful spirit in all enter- 
p)ise; a tireless energy in all activities; inspiration 
in all good endeavors ; large and increasing prosper- 
ity ; sound, sweet, and happy living. Bat let the 
mist of suspicion and distrust steal out of the 
swamps of envy, hatred, and malice ; let mea begin 
to suspect the honesty and virtue of their neighbors, 
and straightway a universal blight nips all the buds 
of prosperity and saps all the sweet strength of the 
community. Individual character is never a private 
possession in the sense that it can be lost and no one 
suffer but the loser; it is always and everywhere 
the most precious of public possessions ; a property 
so sensitive to injury and to loss that he who takes 
it by any save the u. ost honorable methods, and for 
ay save the most imperative reasons, should be 

punished as the enemy of the State. 

Ic is no excuse for the multitude of private slan- 
ders that for the most part nobody believes them and 
they fall harmless into the aby:s which in the end 
receives all lies into itself. It is never a defense that, 
although the thief broke the doors, he failed to carry 
cff the spoil. People are altogether too careless in 
making and repeating the most serious charges 
against charscter ; the most heinous offenses are 
aired as if they were the small change of polite 
conversation. Women who call themselves ladies 


large, earnest, devoted body of Ohristian men and | kiss their acquaintances with one breath, slander 


them with the next, and are unconscious of any in- 
congruity. Men whose honesty in financial matters 
is above reproach steal a neighbor’s reputation and 
think nothing of it. These people do not mean all 
the injary they sometimes inflict ; if they did mean 
it they would deserve to be whipped out of decent 
society by the knotted cords of indignation aud con- 
tempt. They neither mean what they say nor do 
they really believe it; they are simply uneducated 
in the use of the tongue; they epjoy a dash of 
slander because it gives personal flavor and piquancy 
to a conversation which would othe w.se be common- 
place enough ; for it is to be noted that the talk of 


persons who deal in slander is always conspicuously 


free from ideas ; petty personalities form the sub- 
stance of it, and lend it the only interest it ever has. 

Honorable men and women need to stand together 
against the conscious and unconscious despoilers 
of the common-wealth of reputation and character ; 
need to make common cause against thieves in higu 
or low places who lay hands on that which the com 
munity can never lose without permanent injary to 
its strength and safety. Let it be known that the 
author of an anonymous charge is to stand forever 
after in the public pillory ; that he who repeats a 
slander is as responsible as he who makes it; that he 
who makes accusations save as matter of public duty 
is a slanderer—and the atmosphere of social and pub 
lic life will be suddenly cleared of the fogs and mists 
which sometimes make men doubtif there be any 
sun or eky over them. 


THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 
II. IHE COURSE. 


BEDIENOE is the start of the Ohristian race; 

bat that is not the course. It begins with, 
„Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” Bat it does 
uot consist in standing all life long in the roadway 
asking that question. It isa pursuit; a pursuit of 
an ever-receding ideal ; an ideal that ever beckons on 
and ever fives before, that we may follow after. We 


begin by obeying Ohrist; we next enthusiastically 


and rejoicingly follow him. And to follow is more 
than merely to obey. ‘ 

The child says, I would like to learn music; the 
mother says, You shall; and the teacher is sum- 
moned, and the child begins the scale and the five- 
finger exercise. It is hard, tedious, disagreeable, 
there is no interest or attraction about it; but the 
child goes on through the process, faithful, obedient, 
to the work set for her to do. At length she is per- 
mit ted to learn a piece, and she can go home and 
play her piece to her father and mother ; and so she 
begins to get a musical aspiration ; and it grows, and 
the music begins to enter into her soul; and when 
she has thus begun to get a conception of what music 
is, her musical experience is no longer one of mere 
obeying rules; it is no longer playing exercises and 
watching the clock to see if the time has expired. A 
new enthusiasm fills her soul, and she has something 
to follow after, because something new has been re- 
vealed to her worth following after. There are many 
persons who think they are Ohristians who are only 
Paritans. Bat a Puritan is only a Ohristian in the 
shell, unhatched—he has no song, he has no wings. 
Many persons think they are Ohristians who are only 
servants of God ; but there is something higher than 
that—itissonship. Many persons who have their pack 
on their back, and are floundering in the slough of 
despond, think that is Ohristian experience, and thou- 
sands of people loc king on think it is Ohristian experi- 
ence; but the Oaristian experience does not begin until 
the pack is dropped off the back, and the soll of the 
slough of despond is off the garments, and we are 
running the race that is set before us. To stand at 
the wicket gate and be shot at by the arrow of the 
enemy all life long is not being a Ohristian. To be 
a Obristian is to get beyond the wicket gate, and 
be yond the arrows, and begin the pilgrimage. 

There are some readers of The Ohristian Union this 
spring season who are Uke a late seed in the ground; 
and the sun is touching the ground, and the wind is 
whispering God’s meesage to the ground, and the 
little drops are falling upon it, bringing God’s mes- 
sage to the seed, and every one, sun and wind and 
drop, are saying, Burst into life, break your little 
shell, start, little seed!" And the little ec ed says, I 
cannot start; I do not feel any impulse in me that 
pushes me toward the:ky ; I have no bicesom in me; 


I have no fruit in me; 1 have no joyous sap flowing 


in my veins ; I cannot start.” Poor little seed | you 
cannot have the blossom and the fruit, you cannot 
have the juice and sap, until you have started. To 
begin a Ohristian race is to start by obedience ; and 
to run a Ohristian race is to grope one’s way, often- 
times through long periods of darkness, toward an 
unseen light and an unheard song, hoping, trusting, 
expecting. Yuu say, I am no Ohristian. Are not 
the fruits of the Spirit love, joy, peace? I have no 
love, no joy, no peace.” Go to your apple tree 
to-morrow, and, looking at it, say, ‘‘ Yuu are no apple 
tree; there are no apples on your bough.” The fruits 
of the Spirit come after a long culture of the Spirit. 
To begin a Ohristian life is to set about it. You want 
to be at one end of the racecourse and get the crown 
before you have entered the lists and run the race. 
And because you cannot say, ‘‘I have fought the fight, 
I have finished the course, I have accomplished the 
victory,” you think you cannot be a Ohristian, not 
even the beginning of a Ohristian. To begin a Onris- 
tian life is simply to say this : ‘‘ God is my Lord, and 
[ will ebey him.” To carry on the Obristian life is 
simply to say this : ‘‘ Ohrist is my ideal and my glory ; 
I follow after, that I may know him.” 


PERSONAL. 


HE readers of The Ohristian Uasion will find on 
another page a statement of the call extended 
to me to become the permanent pastor of Plymouth 
Ohureb, and my acceptance. The many letters which 
during the past week I have received, some of kindly 
remonstrance, some of congratulation, all of sympa- 
thy, from readers of The Obristian Union, permit 
me to break through that reserve which generally 
hides the personality of the editor from his readers, 
and answer as in a personal letter these written 
letters and others unwritten which I am sure they 
interpret. 

In assuming new duties and new relations I have 
no idea of relinquishing the old. When last fall I 
was invited to supply temporarily the pulpit of 
Piymouth Ohurch, it was neither in my mind nor in 
that of the Ohurch that the relation could become 
permanent. Had there been no other reason, it 
would have seemed to us both impossible that I 
should assume the double duty, and to the Ohurch 
perhaps no Jess than to myself impossible that I 
should abandon the old for the new. Bat eight 
months of experience have apparently demonstrated 
that the two help rather than hinder each other. 
Ooncentrating upon Plymouth Ohurch the time and 
energies before given to lecturing, addresses, and 
various literary engagements has increased rather 
than diminished the number of quiet hours for that 
meditative study which is the firat prerequisite of 
the teacher. Journalism has given me touch with 
the world and made the teaching more practical, 
more direct, less scholastic. That personal, sym- 
pathetic contact with individual experiences of in- 
quiry, need, sorrow, which the pastorate affords, has 
made the editorial work more vital, persona), sympa- 
thetic. The same studies have prepared for both 
pulpit and dek. In fact, if, as is perhaps the 
case, The Ohristian Union has had for years a touch 
of personal sympathy not usual in weekly j>arnals, 
it is in part due to the fact that for years I have 
ministered to a congregation on ths Sabbath, while 
my associates in The Ohristian Ualon have in 
other ways kept themselves scarcely less in contact 
with actual men and women, not merely in social 
recreation, but in more serious and direct ministry 
of helpfulness and love. 

Two circumstances combine to make this assumr- 
tion of a double duty seem less impossible to me 
than it may to some others who know the facts less 
clearly and fully. 

The Ohristian Uaion has never since my connec- 
tion with it been so well organized for its work as 
now. The administrative details which at one 
time absorbed much of my time and thought are 
wholly cared for by others. D. partments which at 
one time mquired my close personal supervision re- 
quire it no longer. In assuming these new duties I 
have the hearty sympathy and c7rdial co operation 
both of the President of The Obristian Union Oom- 
pany and of my editorial associate and assistants. 
Oa the other hand, the experience of eight months 
has demonstrated thst the burden of a pastorate 
depends, not upon the siz», but upon the spirit, of a 
church. The members of Pi mouth Ohurch do not 
expect me to carry on the work of the church, but 


to co-operate with them in a work which they 


- 
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are carrying on. Mach of that personal pas- 
toral work which absorbs so much of the energy 
and strength of the pastor is provided for by the 
service of a Pastoral Halper a vigorously working 
Board of Deacons and Deaconesses, and a Visitation 
Committee. The work of the three Sunday schools is 
officered by men whose administrative abllity. proved 
in secular affairs, is consecrate to Ohristian work 
in the church. Hearts are full of love, and voices 
and hands ready to speak and todo. And the spirit 
of activity is such that I find it needful, not to urge 
a laggard membership to a reluctant activity, still 
leas to do their work vicariously for o\hers, but rather 
to restrain a too great enthusiasm from overwork. 
To be the laader of such a church is not a burden, bat 
an inspiration and ajoy. Finally, inheriting a con- 
stitution which is certainly not athletic, but is wiry 
and with quick recuperative power, and having in 
my other and better self a Oare-taker who not only 
relieves me of burdening household cares, but adds 


efficient co operation in many ways outside the bome, 


my health has never been better, and my jy in 
abundant but inspiring labors never greater, than dur- 
ing the past winter. It is easy to work with a song in 
one’s heart and all companioning hands ready to belp. 

It has been the principle of my life never to seek 
an office or a specific work, and never to refuse a 
proffered work for Obrist unless it interfered with 
some other work for him already undertaken. If I 
sometimes shrink back appalled at the idea of being 


at once editor of such a journal as The Ohristian 


Union and pastor of such a church as Plymouth 
Ohurcb, I shrink still more from abandonirg a 
principle which experience has approved. Without 
apy genius except for concentrated attention, rapid 


work, and broad and profound sympathy for my 


tellow-men, in love for them and in faith in God, I 
enter on the work to which he has called me, with a 


} 


new consecration of service and a new song of thank- 
falness to Him who gives me such a work and sur- 


rounds me with such sympathetic co-laborers. 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 


The Alumni of Williams College decided at the last Com- 
mencement season to erect a building as a memorial to the 
great life and work of Dr. Hopkins, whose services to phi. 
losophy, education, and religion were among the most 
valuable which have been rendered in this generation. For 
that purpose it was proposed to raise the sum of $100,000, 
and a committee was appointed to secure this amount. 
So far only 625 000 has been subscribed by popular sub- 
scriptions. An individual subscription of $25 000 has been 
made conditional upon the securing of $50 000; so that in 
order to obtain this generous subscription the further sum 
of 25.000 must be raised, in small amounts or otherwise. 
The demands for money for various entirely worthy and 
useful objects are so many that it is not surprieing that 
large sums are sometimes slow in accumulating when they 
ate fed by the rivulets of individual beneficence. In this 
case, however, there ought not to be a long delay. The 
services which Dr. Hopkins rendered to a great multitude of 
young men during the last half-century ought to make it 
an evsy matter to secure the sum of $100,000, to commemo 
rate in some visible form a fame which forms no small 
part of the endowment of Williams College. These serv- 
ices were not confined exclusively to those who were under 
his immediate Instruction; they were rendered through his 

‘books and his various labors to the country at large. Such 
services and such a character are the very highest fruits of 
our civilization, and they ought not to appeal in vain for 


fitting recognition. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


To the Edvtors of I Christian Union: 

WOULD like the writer as well as the readers of 

„ Breakers A bell,“ in your issue of May 17, to consider 
also how the Rom m conspiracy against our liberties is 
assisted by Protestant short-sighted grasping of public 
funds for the support of their institutions. All ecclesiastics 
are alike, be they Romish, Protestant, Jewish, or Pagan, in 
this: that they grasp at power, and, to get it, will put their 
feet through the Cnarter of Haman Rights. The non- 
Romish institutions who yearly accept a share (however 
small) in ths annual steal out of the public taxes know 
perfectly well that it és a steal, and that it shuts their mouths 
from saying a word to oppose the Romanists’ grab, and 
that the priests throw them the sop for this very purpose ; 
yet the dollars are hard enough to dispel their scruples, as 
well as to show what is their sincerity in adherence to 
American principles. The Church of Rome is by no means 
the only one which has no faith in human liberty ; they ail 
want to make the government draw their individual loads. 
The most advanced Protestants are determined, if they can, 
to ecclesiasticize our Constitution and laws, and to destroy 
the equality before the law of all shades of thought, belief, 
and non-bellef. When Protestant Christians acquire a 
deep-rooted and parsionate love for the principle of abso- 
Inte and entire separation of church from civil rule and 
from force, then, and not till then, can they as a unit oppose 
tbe hostile approaches of humanity’s greatest enemy, the 
Roman Conspiracy. This deep-reoted and passionate love 
for a high and absolutely vital principle does not now exist 
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among Protestant churches as such; for they accept with | 


am lies gifts and advantages that will in the end prove their 
own destruction. 

History repeats itself. Just what we now are, en] ing a 
large measure of freedom, just so was Europe at one time. 
Just as Rome begins here now, she began in Earope—tn 
Italy and in Spain. Just what Spain is to-day, we may be 
in a hundred years. Religion is one thing; its priests are 
quite another merely mer; at first animated with love for 
souls, and in their zeal seeing but a Uttle way before them, 
and but one thing at a time, and pushing to their aim over 
every merely temporal object. Afterward, they or their 
successors, lees pure in motive, or exchanging the true 
worship for the worship of an institution, become the 
despots who are perpetually arising to overturn that liberty 
which they abuse. Grasping at public money is only one 
form of grasping at temporal power, jast as gras plug 
at the schools is another. It can only be on a right 
eous principle, faithfully adhered to by the patriotism of 
our Protestant bodies, acting as Americans, that the en- 
croachments of Rome can be successfully withstood. 


Grores W. Corus. 
Morristown N. J. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
T the ladies’ night of the Con Ciub, 
President WI uam M. Barber, of Montreal, inter. 
preted broadly ‘‘ Congregational Catholicity,” the topic 
which he was requested to speak upon. He found the 
conatitution of the Congregational polity to be Christ's 
own words: Where two or three of you sre gathered 
together in my name, there am 1 in their midst.” Each 
one of these need only accept Christ, with no other 
creed, to bea church. Eich one had a right tohisown 
opinions, and the others had no right to force theirs 
upon him. This principle gives to Congregational 
churches wide scope for cstholicity. The practice of 
the early Christians exemplided the catholic principle, 
and when a controversy arose between Paul and Barna- 
bas concerning missionary labors, neither claimed that 
the other was not fit to be a missfonary, and should 
there’ore be shut out from the service, but they allowed 
each to go his way, and so great good was accomplished. 
O:her speakers of the evening were the Rev. J. J. 
Lansing, Professer Graham Taylor, of Hartford, and 
Professor G. F. Moore, of Andover. This is the way 
we mix theologtes in Boston this year, the beau'y of It 
belag that there is a ton of Christian sociology to every 
pound of dogma. 


The growing tendency to work Christianity in prac. 
tical and social lines is also illustrated by the tonic for 
discustion at the meeting of the Alumni of Andover, 
Jane 18 Relation of the State to Education,” with 
the subdivisions—‘'The Duty of the State to Teach 
Morality,” ‘‘The Relation of the State to Private 
Schools,” The State a Teacher of Patriotism.” The 
Rev. Gorge E. Street, the Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Dr. 
A. H. Quaint, the Rev. D 8. Clark, and the Hon. 
Nathanie Shipman, of Hartford, are expected to speak. 


The R:v. W. H. Cobb, the new Librarian of the 
Congregatidnal L'brary, has done good work in arrang- 
ing an alcove with sociological works, including ancient 
and recent volumes and pamphiets, covering the 
jadicial ground, the labor side, and the moral side of 
the social problems which are at the front to-day. This 
alcove is of special value, as there is ample convenience 
to examine works and write, the books being always In 
their place, the Library being for reference and not for 
circulation. OBSERVER. 


THE METHODIST GENERALCONFERENCE. 
FOURTH WEEK. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


HE prophecy of last week that the effort to secure 

an extension of the time-limit would be defeated 
by the lay vote failed in two particulars: the laity 
joined the ministry in favoring the change, and that 
change placed the limit at five instead of at four years. 
Yet the fact upon which the prophecy was based— 
namely, that the laymen are much more conservative 
than the clergy—is demonstrated. The Committee on 
Itineracy reported in favor of an extension to four years. 
A minority report, ably supported, preferred five years, 
and, after earnest discussion, was substituted for the 
majority measure, and was carried. Upon division the 
vote stood : ministers in favor, 208 ; against, 66; lay- 
men in favor, 88; against, 65. This shows that two- 
thirds of the whole body were in the affirmative, but 
that, while the ministry supported the extension In the 
ratio of over three to one, the laity did so in the much 
smaller proportion of four to three. It was furthermore 
brought out in the debate that the memorials before the 
Committee which expressed opposition to the change 
were, for the most part, from the Electoral C mferences— 
i ¢ , were protests from the laity. It is not to be questioned 
that this radical change will be to the Church at large 
unexpected, and while in many querters it will be 
greeted with fervent approval, its general effect may 
not easily be forecast. The sentiment of the Confer- 


ence takes courage from what two thirds of its members 
believe is a most Important step for ward. 

A movement which has commanded the greatest in- 
teres} is that which has resulted in instituting a Mis 
slonary Episcopate for India and Malaysia. The 
convictions of many most concerned—tncluding the 
missionaries themselvee—have been changed by the 
ac‘ion of the Conference, which establishes upon such 
high ground the ecclesiastical character of a Missionary 
Bishop. Prior to that action the protests against the 
provision of such supervision as the Missionary Blehop 
could give came from the missions themselves Taese 
desired, first of all, the establishment of an episcopal 
residence in India, with ths assignment of one of the 
General Superintendents to it for an entire quidrenntum. 
Next to that, they preferred the plan thus far pursued, 
of annual or biennial visitations of the Bishops resident 
in this country. But now that the Missionary Bishop 
is declared to be a true bishop, with functions limited 
by geographical boundaries only, the desirabiiity of the 
plan adopted for Africa four years ago seems to apply 
to India also. The measure was passed after thorough 
debate, and another change In the policy of administra. 
tion has been made. How far the Church will desire the 
G meral Superintendents to visit the foreign fisids under 
the new plan does not transptre. but the administration 
will now devolve upon the Missionary Bishop for 
India and Malaysia. The choice of the Conference for 
this office—and without doubt this represents also the 
desire of the Church—has fallen upon Dr. J. M. Tho- 
burn, who, for many years one of the most earnest 
workers in that field, has been for two years past stir- 
ring the enthusiasm of the Church to greater liberality 
in men and money by his Pauline faith and his guile 
less spirit of personal consecration. Bishop Thoburn 
will be strengthened in his great work by the prayers 
and sympathies of the many tens of thousands who have 
felt the quickening of his gentle and strong Ir fl 1ence. 
An incident of the debate was the address of Sia Sek 
O ag, one of the delegates from China. who, through his 
interpreter, presented reasons why a Missionary Bishop 
was not desired in China This child of the Orient has 
come, through persecutions indescribable, to a gentle- 
ness of character and s genuineness of falth which 
make his utterances glow with the divine light. 

It has not yet been decided whether the European 
missions shall be set apart for the administration of a 
Missionary Bishop, though this would seem consistent 
with the action already taken. 

A special session on Thursday evening, and a part of 
that of Friday morning, were devoted to the report of 
the Committee on Temperance and the Prohibition of 
the L'quor Traffic.” The expectation that the Com- 
mittee would present a strong statement was not dis- 
appointed. The report reiterates with emphasis the 
position of the Church as one of uncorquerable 
opposition to the liquor traffic in all its forms, and of 
adherence to the doctrine of total abstinence. Of the 
latter it says: We renew our time-honored testimony 
in favor of total abstinence from all alcoholic liquors. 
The best modern science has lrrefragably demonstrated 
that there is no legitimate place for alcohol, not even in 
the form of the milder liquors ‘and in moderate quan- 
titles, in a healthy organism. .. Total abstinence 18 
now fully vindicated as something more than ‘a dietetic 
whim’ or a fanatical oraz); and we can accept nothing 
leas than this, as security for personal safety, and as the 
basal principle of the temperance reform ” Concerning 
the former it declares : ‘‘ We reiterate the language of 
the episcopal address to this body: Tue liquor traffic 
is so pernicious in all its bearings, so inimical to the 
interests of honest trade, so repugaant to the moral 
sense, 60 injurious to the peace and order of society, so 
hurtful to the home, to the church, and to the body 
politic, and so utterly antagonistic to all that is precious 
in life, that the only proper attitude toward it for Chris- 
tlans is that of relentless hostility. It can never be 
legalized without sip.” Aud we furthermore emphatic- 
ally declare that men engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of a'coholic beverages ought not to receive the 
suffraget of Christian people for any political office or 
any position of influence upon educational boards.” The 
report further approves scientific temp rauce instruc- 
tion in the schools, condemns the raising of grapes, 
hops, and grain for purposes of manufacture into 
liquors, urges practical political action against the 
saloon (it says nothing about party), advises rigorous 
enforcement of liquor laws, rejoices in the judicial 
decisions of the Supreme Court, calls ‘‘ for the ald of 
State and National Constitutional amendments for the 
suppression of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages,” resolves to memorializ: Congress for the 
abolition of the I'quor traffic in the District of Colum- 
bia, and ‘‘to adopt such legislation as will secure to 
States with prohibitory l'quor laws the undisturbed 
benefits of the restrictive and prohibitory provisions 
enacted for their self-defense against a most noxlous 
and destructive evil,” and emphas z a the awful crime 
of the African liquor trade.” 


| The report was passed by an almost unanimous vote 


— — — 
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after free debate, and with but one amendment goes to 
me Church and the world as it left the hands of the 
special committee who prepared it. 
The election of bishops commenced on Tuesday, and 
was ccmpleted late in the sresion of Thursday, after a 
moat « xciting ccntest, during which sixteen ballots were 
cost. The adoption of the jule 1 quiring a two-thirds 
ms jority for an electicn rendered an early choice more 
difficult. The first ballot disclosed the fect that fully 
fifty men were, in the judgment of some of the dele- 
gates, wortby of this high « ffice ; but as only five cculd 
be elected, forty five were of necessity left out. On the 
third ballot were elected J. H. Vincent, D. D, of the 
Rock River Conference, and J. N. Fitzgerald, D.D., of 
the Newark Conference. J. W. Joyce, D D., of Cin 
cinnati, was elected on the fifth ballot ; on the fourteenth 
J. P. Newman, D D., of the Baltimore Conference. and 
on the sixteenth D. A. Goodsell, D D., of the New York 
Eut Conference. The excitement incident to this long 
contest was increased by one or two errors in balloting 
which all but the men of hot heads and the newspaper 
reporters perceived at once to be mere mistakes. Tae 
final cutcome of the election will be agreeable to the 
Church. Men of honor, of heart, and of intellect have 
been chosen. The prevailing opinion is that a severe 
retuke has been administered to the tendency to ( flice- 
seeking by intrigue, and that the conscience of the 
Church has asserted itself against a drift which to mary 
bas seemed the one merace to her j urity and perma. 


mence, 

A word in description of the new bishops. 

Bishop Vircent is probably more generally known 
than any of the new group. He is fifty-six years old, 
\igorous, versatile, alert, as genuine in his fidelity to 
ihe Church which has conferred upon him its greatest 
honor as he is broad in his sympathies with intellectual 
and religious life wherever found. Long a lesder in 
Sunday-school work, editor of Sunday school! Helps” 
and periodicals, and as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Sunday School Union of the M. E Church an earnest 
promoter of reiigious instruction for the young, his 
greatest achievement is the origination and successful 
management of the Chautauqua movement. He has 
traveled widely, commands attention everywhere as 
lecturer and preacher, hclja the hearts of the young 
and the respect of the old. The Cl urch welcomes him 
to his exalted c fflce. 

B'shop Fitzgerald is lees widely known, but is: qually 

honored by those familiar with his life and character. 
He was, until his elec'ion, Recording Secretary of the 
Missionary Society. His training bas strengthened a 
certain legal quality in his mind, and he is regarded as 
one of the ablest lawyers, as he is one of the strongest 
preachers, in the Church. He is genial in msnner, 
warm of heart, clear in brain, and enters the episco- 
pacy with the well-balanced powers which his fifty 
years of careful life have brought him. 
- Bishop Joyce comes to his new < flice direct from the 
~ pastorate. His field of greatest fr fluence hat been Cin- 
cinnati, where his lovable character, his earnest preach- 
ing, and bis genuine simplicity have won bim hosts of 
friends. He is but little known in the Fast, but has 
gained many admirers since the Conference convened 
for his modest dignity and mental equipoise. He is of 
Irish ancestry, is fifty-two years of age, and Is felt to be 
peculiarly near the masses, both clerical and lay, because 
of his long and uninterrupted pastoral service. 

Bishop Newman is nearly sixty-two, yet the past ten 
years have added to him no appearance of age, nor have 
they abated his intellectual force. His intimate con- 
nection with public affairs, his close friendship with 
many prominent peopk—notably the Grants and Stan- 
forde—his conspicuous powers of oratory, and his scme- 
times erratic movements, have given him a place in the 
public attention to which attaches both penalty and 
reward. His election was not expected, and was secured 
only through the warm advocacy of personal friends, of 
whom many were in and about the Conference. He bas 
a tender heart, commands intellectual respect, moves in 
a wide circle, and will doubtless prove himself equal to 
the delicate tasks of the bishopric. 

Bishop Goodsell—the youngest of the five—was born 
in 1840. He is aman of commanding presence—great 
in body, brain, and heart. His tastes are acholarly, 
bis pen ready to the demands of a thousand themes, 
his preaching the delight of the best minds in the most 
cultured congregatiors. His most conspicuous successes 
asa pastor have been won under the shadows of Yale 
College and in the city of Brooklyn. His character is 
symmetrical, his temperament at once sympathetic and 
judicial, his loyalty to God and truth and friendship 
and high honor unimpeachable. No man fcr two Gen- 
eral Oonferences has come to the eplecopscy with 
greater promise of prolonged and expanding usefulness 
than Bishop Goodsell. 

Additional elections have been held returning the 
Book Agents in New York and Cincinnati to their suc- 
cessful work, placing that versatile and ine xtinguisbable 
genius, Dr. J. M. Buckley, in the editorial chair of the 
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„Christian Advocate again, and sending 
J. H. Bayliss and Dr. Arthur Edwards to their posts as 
editors of the Western and Northwestern ** Advocates” 
respectively. Changes heave been made in the Mis 
siopary Secretaryship. Dr. J. M. Reid, the veteran 
Secretary, a man whose cares in office God only can 
reckon and whose service to the Church the stability 
and ¢fficiency of a great Society attest, becomes Honor- 
ary Secretary, and three others have been elected for 
active work—Drs. C. C. McCabe, J. O. Peek, and 
A. B. Leonard. Dr. J. W. Mendenhall is made editor of 
the Methodist Review,” and Dr. J. L. Hurlburt 
becomes Bishop Vincent’s successor as Corresponding 
Secretary of the Sundsy-School Union. Dr. A. J. 
Kynett is re-elected Secretary of the Church Extension 
Society. 

With the completion of the elections the tension of 
interest will be somewhat slackened, though important 
legislation is yet in the bands of committees and must 
command attention. 


PRESBYTERIAN CENTENNIAL MEETING. 
|FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


‘THE Centennial Celebration of the Presbyterian 

Church is over, and one may try to gather up a 
few of the impressions made upon an interested ob- 
server, and note a few of the details which sem to have 
significance. 

The first impression is that of a rich history. The 

temper of such an occasion la, of course, not critical, not 
judicial. Things are sald which sound (xtravagant to 
sober students of the progress of Christianity. The 
shadows are painted in very lightly, if at al. We have 
been hearing a great deal of successes, and little about 
failures; a great des] about growth, and much less about 
missed opportunities. But this is simply to say that we 
have bad a Thanksgiving, and not a Fast-day. Certainly, 
when the work of the Presbyterian Church for the last 
hundred years is candid)y surveyed, there is ground for 
thanksgiving, though none for concelt. All of the 
twenty or more speakers at Thursday's meetirgs con- 
tributed something to the acknowledgment which the 
whole Oburch ought gratefully to make. Naturally, 
Dr. Cuyler’s History of Presbyterlanism,” delivered 
before an immense audience in the Academy of Music, 
was especially characterized by retrospect, and thank- 
fulness in view of it. It was an elaborate review, in 
outline, of Presbyterfanism in this country—the first ad- 
dress of the morning, in the larger of the two buildings 
in use through the day. But the same note ran through 
all the addresses, both from Northern and from South- 
ern men. 
Another impression made by the celebration is that of 
a growing unity in spirit between the Northern and 
Southern branches of the Presbyterian Church. The 
intermingling, the conversations, the common mem- 
orles, the mutual applause, the reciprocal courtesy which 
have marked the gatherings of the past two or three 
days are, all combined, a powerful solvent, in which 
bitterness disappears and difficulties grow less foi m!- 
dable. From Wednesday afternoon, when the members 
of the Southern Assembly, with their Moderator, Dr. 
Bullock, at their head, walked up the green-bordered 
drive to Mr. Wistar Morris's hospitable he use at Over- 
brook, welcomed by hand-clapping, warm words, and 
cheers from the lines of Northern Commissioners be- 
tween which they marched, to Friday morning, when 
they took their departure for Baltimore, there was a 
constant flow of good feeling and mutual congratula 
tion, mai red ty no outbreak or hint of sectional jeal- 
ousy or theologie and ecclesiastical cffishness. This 
meeting of the two bodies bas doubi less convinced many 
that reunion is coming before very long, even if the 
negotiations of the past year bear no immediate fruit, 
and the question of co-operation and Christian harmony 
and comity, even during the period of formal separation 
that may be still before these two bodies, has now and 
then come to the front. It is, however, noteworthy 
that so vigorous an opponent of reunion as Dr. B. M. 
Palmer, of New Orleans, one of the chief speakers ap 
pointed for the Centennial Day, did not appear, and his 
fle devolved upon his substitute. 

A third impression has been that of vigorous life and 
large promise for the future, Inclosed by the Home 
Mission and Foreign Miseion reports and popular meet- 
ings (the former on Tuesday and the latter on Friday), 
the addresses of Thursday on these subjects and others 
akin to them were full of energy and a spirit which is 
one not merely of expectation but of determination. 
The Presbyterian Church was certainly never more 
thoroughly equipped for practical, aggressive work, 
never more thoroughly awake to opportunity and duty, 
never more solemnly in earnest to go on and cor quer 
for Christ, and never possessed by a more cheerful 
enthusiasm for this work than it is this year. The 
obligations resting upon her ere great. It is encourag- 
ing to see that in all the lines of evangelistic activity 


there is no sign of halting or shrinking beck. 
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back Dr. Another impression is not quite so pleasant. There 
bas been little evidence—and particularly is this the 


case with the more prominent men of the Church—of 
that spirit of progressive thought, that « xpectancy and 
hopefulness with reference to advance in theology, as 
well as in outward growth, without which the nxt 
hundred years of Presbyterlanism will be one-sided in 
development, and will con pel it to endure lc sses more 
grievous than any which have thus far befallen It. 
The attitude on all doctrinal questions has been, with a 
few noteworthy exceptions, that of anchorage to the 
past. Of course, conservatism Is, and it is to be hoped 
always will be, a mark of the Presbyterian Caurch, but 
it must be a conservatiem that is not afraid of newly 
apprehended truth, which may be conserved along with 
the old, if it is to meet the intellectual and mors! 
demands of the decades to come. And, although this 
spirit of trustful inquiry did not come to any full ex- 
pression during the centennial exercises, there were 
occasional hints of it from some of the younger 
speakers, and a much more unrestrained utterance of it 
in private among younger men of both Assembiles, 
which points to growth and progress in theology as 
well as in practical work. In estimating the force of 
what has just been said, it must of course be remem- 
bered that enthusiastic historical review naturally 
tends to one-tided emphasis upon the ach‘evements of 
the past, theological as well as practical ; and this will, 

in some meaiure, but not entirely, account for the 
somewhat reactionary spirit that has seemed prominent. 

It is impossible here to give, even in outline, any 
account of the several addresses which were listened to 
on Thursday by crowded houres. The two buildings, 
side by side, the Academy of Music and Horticultural 
Hall (where the regular sessions of the Assembly are 
held), were opened each for three meetings, at ten, 
at three, and at efghto’clock. Enthusiasm was abun- 
dant at them all. The palm for ele quence was undoubt- 
edly carried c ff by the Hon. William C. P. Breckin- 
ridge, of Lexington, Ky, a son of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
J. Breckinridge, so famous in the Old School branch 
of the Church. He spoke, with ut notes, in Hortfeult- 
ural Hall, for nearly an hour. on Calvinism and 
Religious Liberty,” with a solidity of thought, a 
splendor of diction, and a rhetorical force and fire 
such as ore bas heard of jn the Southern orators of a 
generation or two ago, but tuch as has been seldom 
listened to in late years. His theolcgy is intensely Old 
School, h's Calvinism high, but even those who could 
not agree with many of his ur qualified statements were 
carried away by the power of his elcquence. Dr. 
Howard Crosby followed on Presbyterlanism and 
Biblical Scholarship —a strong plea for tuch rcholar- 
ship, united with and overshadowed by a somewhat 
undiscriminating and too personal attack on modern 
methods in the pursuit of it. 

Reference has already been made to Dr. Cuvler's ad- 
dreas in the Academy. He was followed by Dr. T. D. 
Witherspoon. of Louis ville, Ky.—Dr. Palmer’s alternate 
—cn ‘‘ The Work of Presbyterlanism for the Future.” 

The afternoon meetings were taken up with great 
prectical subjects. In the Academy the Hon. John 
Randolph Tucker, of Lexington, Va. spoke on The 
Adaptation of Presbyterlanism to the Masses; Dr. S. J. 
McPherson, of Chicago, on Presbyterlanlem and Edu- 
cation ”—one of the best addresses of the day; the Hon. 
James Cothran, of Abbeville, S. C., on “ Calvinism 
and Human Progress; and the Hon. S. J. McMillan, 
of St. Paul, on Presbyterlanism and Republican Gov 
ernment.” 

Still more closely practical were the speeches in Hor- 
ticultural Hall on City Evangelization” by Dr. John 
Hall, Morris K. Jesup, and Dr. Moses D. Hoge, of 
R'chmond ; on Preaching to the Masses” by Dr. S. J. 
Niccolls, of St. Louis. and on Lay Effort Among the 
Masses by the Hon. Bennett H. Youag, of Louisville. 

In the evening addresses were listened (o by crowds 
who remained attentive to the end. in the Academy by 
G. P. Hays. of Cincinnati, on Home Missions ;” by 
Dr. M. H. Houston, of Baltimore, on Foreign Mis- 
slons; on Historic Presbyterian Characters ” by the 
Moderator of the Northern Assembly, Dr. C. L. Thomp- 
sop, of Kansas City; and a Closing Address by Dr. 
J. Withersroon, of Nashville. In Horticultural Hall 
Professor W. W. Moore, DD, of the Union Theologt- 
cal Seminary of Virginia Hampden Sidney) spoke on 
Home Missions ;” Dr. C. S. Pomeroy, of Oleveland, on 
Foreign Missions ;” Dr. G. B. Strickler, of Atlanta, on 
“The Children of the Covenant ;” and the Closing 
Address” was by Dr. W. P. Breed, of Philadelphia. 
Especial mention should here be made of the address of 
Professor Moore. It was one of the best of the whole 
day. Professor Moore is a tall, slender, handsome, 
young-looking gentleman, with a graceful manner, and 
a voice which, though not strong, held the audience 
without effort during the half-hour of his speech. The 
speech {itself was devoted to the home missionary work 
of the South; it was fresh, warm, candid, and fearless. 


It was, as the speaker himself avowed, a voice from the 
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„% New South,” desirous of buryizg dead issues, and | his earnest but temperate remarks made an impression 
going on, in co-operation with Northern Christians, on the Assembly. Hard’y was the report before the 


toward larger and better things. It was no sentimental 
plea for reunlon— Professor Moore frankly acknowl- 
edged his belief that the time for organic reunion had 
not yet come—but it strongly urged that comity and 
Christian economy which the conditions of church life 
and mission work in the South so imperatively demand. 
It paid just tribute to the Christian efforts of Southern 
people among the negroes all through the time of their 
slavery, while it expressed unfelgned joy in the removal 
of slavery. ‘‘ We recognize that there is not enough air 
on the continent to float two flags, he sald ; and, again, 
„The slave was not more shackled by the South than 
the South was shackled by the slave.” The industrial 
future of the South, and the needs of Home Mission 
work there, were vigorously and clearly painted. The 
whole impression was that of a bright-minded, ear- 
neat-hearted, far-sighted Christian patriot, and the ap- 
plause which greeted the speaker as he closed was long- 
continued. 

If all Northern men were like Professor Moore, the 
reunion of the churches, which now no thoughtful 
man expects immediately, would take place to-mor- 
row. 

In connection with the Centennial exercises one takes 
pleasure in referring to the visit of President and Mrs. 
Cleveland. Both of them received the guests at Mr. 
Morris's, where the President made a sensible and ap- 
propriate little speech as well as at the Academy of Fine 
Arts on Wednesday evening, and, while the President 
was obliged to return to Washington immediately, Mrs. 
Cleveland attended all the sessions at the Academy of 
Music on Thursday, and two or three private receptions 
besides, and charmed ‘everybody by her graceful dignity 
and courtesy. 

Friday morning the Southern guests departed, and in 
the afternoon the debate began on the report of the 
„Committee of Conference with a like Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U alted States.” This report 
was presented by the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. 
Joseph T. Smith, the ex-Moderator, and consisted, in 
substance, of the correspondence that appeared some 
months ago in the religious papers, with the re quest that 
the Assembly indorse the reply made by its Committee 
to certain questions propounded by the Committee of 
the Southern Church. These questions, it will be 
remembered, related to the attitude of the Northern 
Aisembly toward “ political deliverances,” toward the 
relation of the colored people to the Church, toward the 
powers and responsibilities of the Boards of the Church, 
and toward the Calvinistic portions of the Confession of 
Faith. In reply to the first question, the Committee refer 
to the Confession, XXI., 4 as expressing the doctrine of 
the Northern Assembly; in reply to the third, they 
affirm the Boards to be entirely subject to the govern- 
ment and control of the Church ; In reply to the fourth, 
they deny that there is any disloyalty to the standards 
in the Northern Church Their reply to the second 
question is so important that we give it entire: 

2. As to the relations of the colored people in the South 
to the Church: Our Church is not in favor of setting off its 
colored members into a separate, independent organization. 
We believe that we have a great work to do among the col- 
ored people for their own salvation and for the good of the 
country; and that this is to be done by recognizing those 
who are in the Church as entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges that are involved in Church membership and ordina- 
tion. We believe, too, that the great work among them 
can only be fully done by our Churches reunited as one, 
and this is one strong motive prompting us in our desire for 
reunion. 

** We believe that the best interests of the Church, and of 
the colored people themselves, demand a careful supervis- 
ion of their churches, in order that the principles of Presby- 
terlanlsm be inculcated and preserved; that a well-defined 
system of moral and Scriptural education of the colored 
people is necessary to their advancement in religion ; and 
that the unity of the Church requires that the evangel'zs- 
tion of these peopleshould be continued under the direction 
of the General Assembly. 

„On the other hand, our General Assembly has recog- 
nized that this work of evangelization is best accomplished 
by the education of colored ministers, and the organ.zation 
of churches composed of colored members, and of those 
connected with this work. It has also organized them into 
Presbyteries and Synods, and has given such Presbyteries 
full representation in the General Assembly. 

„From observation and investigation, this Committee 
believe that this nolicy is preferred by the colored people 
themselves, not only because of social reasons, but because 
the recognize the educational pewer of self-management in 
their local organizations. 

„Wo are of the opinion that our Assembly will agree to 
a basis of organic union by which the present bound- 
aries and constituencies of Presbyteries and Synods in the 
South shall remain in statu quo, to be changed only with 
the consent of the parties interested; and that all new 
churches and new Presbyteries hereafter established shall 
be orgavized by, aud received into connection with, Pres- 
byteries and Synods respectively, as the interested parties 
may mutually agree. 

It was to these paragraphs that Dr. Smith especially 

devoted attention in his ac vocacy of the Report, and 


house, however, when Lr. Kempshall, of Elizabeth, 
obtained the floor, and proposed a reference back to the 
Committee, which should be enlarged and requested to 
report again next year. For two hours and more the 
question was discussed—not of the merits of the report, 
but as to the desirability of immediate action or of a 
year’s delay. Many of the leading men in the Assembly 
took sides on this question. Finally Governor Beaver, 
of Pennsylvania, moved reference to a special com- 
mittee, for report as soon as possible (during this Assem. 
bly), and the question was decided ia his favor. Judge 
Strong was made Chairman of the Special Committee. 
The debate was animated, but there was general good 
temper, and on one or two occasions, when it seemed 
a little ruffled, the alight disturbance soon passed 
away. 

The sequel of the discussion of Friday afternoon was 
very brief. It occupied three and one-half minutes 
of the Assembly’s time on Saturday morning. The 
Special Committee to whom the whole matter had been 
referred, consisting of Judge Strong, Drs. Howard 
Crosby, William C. Young (of Louisville), and 
Thomas A. Hoyt (Philadelphia), with Messrs. D. J. 
Saunders, James A. Brown, and H. N. Hibbard, made 
a brief report, which Dr. Young presented. It in effect 
proposed the adoption of the original Committee's 
views, and opened the way to further conference with 
the Southern Church. The Assembly refused to allow 
discussion of the report, and it was unanimously 
adopted, amid great applause. Its main points were 
as follows: 

1, Warm commendation of the labors of the Com- 
mittee of Conference. 

2. Approval, for substance, of the answers made by 
that Committee to the questions of the Southern Com- 
mittee. 

8, The expression of a hope that the fraternal spirit 
of the centennial celebration, just over, may be the be- 
ginning of closer fellowship and co-operation. 

4. A recommendation that the Committee of Confer- 
ence be continued, with the addition of five new mem- 
bers, to confer with any similar Committee that may be 
appoluted by the Southern Church, with reference to 
such co-operation. 

5. Utterance of the bellef that this co-operation, to 
be most effective, means organic union. Recommenda- 
tion that the Assembly «xpress willingness to negotiate 
for reunion whenever the Southern Church should think 
best to propose new negotiations. 

The Special Committee, and the Assembly, in taking 
this action, evidently felt that a considerable step 
toward reunion was involved in it, although it was 
admitted to be premature to regard the report as con- 
taining any definite basis of union. Indeed, before the 
actual consummation is reached, there will have to be 
long and patient and judicicus weighing of many 
points of detail. The spirit of union, however, was 
manifest in the Assembly. 

A word or two on other topics. A most prominent 
subject before the Assembly has been the lack of men 
for the ministry ; the reports of the Boards of Educa- 
tion, of Ald to Colleges, and of Home Missions, as well 
as various popular addresses, have called emphatic 
attention to it. If a determined effort is not made by 
pastors and by Boards to increase the number of theo- 
logical students, the appeals will prove to have been less 
efficacious than at present appears. We trust, however, 
that there will be discrimination—nothing like a general 
driving of young men toward this calling, without re- 
gard to tneir adaptations, and nothing like a disparage. 
ment of other vocations, in which Christianity has often 
such splendid opportunities—all the more splendid be- 
cause not professional. Undoubtedly the ministry is 
the highest of all forms of service, but sweeping men 
into it does not tend to accredit it before the world. We 
are convinced that there is one effective and wise way 
of appealing to the young men whom the church wants 
—to set before them the grand opportunities of effective 
work upon the lives of men, and to emphasize the 
boundless field for inquiry in which their minds may 
take large delight. If pastors and parents will take 
pains to make the Christian ministry appear the noble 
service it ought to be, taxing and giving full play to all 
the best powers of mind, body, and spirit, young men 
of power and real Christian devotion will enter it. The 
Boards may help on the work, but the fundamental 
part of it must be more personal and more vital than 
any Board can make it. 

The five new members of the Committee of Confer- 
ence were appointed as follows: the Rev. Dra Henry 
Darling, Charles 8. Pomeroy, and William C Young, 
with the Hon. 8. M. Breckinridge and Henry M. 
Knox. The former Committee included the Rav. Drs. 
J. T. Smith, D. O. Marquis, W. E. Moore, J. T. Left- 
wich, with Messrs. G. H. Shields, W. Van Norden, 
J. H. Baldwin, and W. H. Averill, M D. 

As intimated last week, the Committee on Church 
Unity reported that they had received a most fraternal 
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letter from the Commission on Church Unity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, had held several meetings, 
and had sent a full reply. The Committee asked that 
this be considered a report of progress, and that they be 
continued, which was agreed to without dissent. 

The Assembly adopted, in connection with a tolerably 
sweeping and radical temperance report, a recommenda- 
tion for the appointment of a committee to confer with 
the President in regard to the rum traffic on the Congo, 
and to urge any feasible action looking toward its 
abolition. 

The next Assembly will meetin New York, at the 
Fourth Avenue Church, in May, 1889. New York 
Presbyterians will then have a chance to show them- 
selves as energetic and as hospitable as the Philadelphi- 
ans have once more proved themselves to be. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


By tHe Rev. James Jounston, A. 8. A. 


UROPE ts again en féte with exhibitions. In this 

enumeration are the Irish, Itallan, and Anglo. 
Danish Exhibitions in London ; the Maria Theresa Ex. 
hibition, Vienna; the Untversal Exhibition of Barce- 
lona, the Brussels Exhibition, and the Exhibition at 
Glasgow. At the antipodes the Melbourne Centennial 
Exhibition rules supreme, while on the horizon of 1889, 
notwithstanding the menacing factions of Orleanism 
and Boulangerism, the Paris Universal Exhibition is 
steadily advancing in fulfilling its challenge to all its 
predecessors, East or West. 

The Glasgow International Exhibition, which Is to be 
opened on the 8th of May by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, will surpass everything of the kind in England 
since the London Exhibition of 1863, Its rare site, 
architectural style, splendid arrangements, vast dimen. 
sions, number and diversity of exhibits, elcquently sup- 
port the pre-eminence claimed. 

The plan and contents of the structure, together with 
special reference to the art and historic treasures, will 
have brief indication in the present sketch. 

The choice of the situation, in the valley of the west 
ern suburb of Glasgow, celebrated in minstrelsy as 
Kelvin Grove,” was an augury of the ultimate success 
of the enterprise. Its radius of stream and hills, wood 
and terrace, as effectually subserve purposes of utility 
and ornamentation. The perspective framework of the 
Exhibition would suggest a gleam of comparison with 
the Austrian town of Innsbi fick standing in an amphi- 
theater of verdant mountains. 

In design. the erection {s an imitation of a Moresque 
or Saracenic palace. Its cruciform shape, lateral addl- 
tions, and Intersecting transept recall the famous Crystal 
Palace of Sir Joseph Paxton at Sydenham. The long 
succession of edifices have many external attractions, 
comprising the Kremlin domes, Eastern minarets, 
Byzantine tulip capped towers, and also groups of 
gaudily tinted kiosks and cl lets, all of which are 
planned upon Oriental lines in harmonious outline, 
decoration, and color. Passing from the park and over 
the once charming river Kelvin to the principal entrance 
of the main building, the spectator {s immediately 
beneath the lofty dome, which rises one hundred and 
fifty feet from the floor. Its artistic interlor is floridly 
illuminated after the manner of the Alhambra, except 
that the tower panels are Inscribed with texts of Script- 
ure intermingled with the brilllantly colored arms of 
Great Britain, the United States, France, and Germany, 
the Canadian Dominion, and the typifications of India, — 
South Africa, and Australia. At the intersections of the 
arches are four skillfully executed emblems of industry, 
science, art, and agriculture. The figures on the 
ground floor consist of a fountain encircled by a luxu- 
rlant fernery. The grand avenue, fourteen hundred 
and fifty feet in length, sixty feet wide, and forty- 
three feet high, terminates at the eastern end by a 
spacious hall which will accommodate some three thou- 
sand persons. To the right and left of the imposing 
avenue are seven and thirty galleries contalning an Im- 
mense variety of consignments and trophies. In the 
forefront of these In importance is the machine annex, 
divided into nine parallel courts. Adjoining this un- 
rivaled display of machinery, the marine models from 
the ship-building yards deserve high commendation. 
Two of the most popular departments are the Women’s 
Art and Industry Section, and the Artisan Section, 
which occupy a considerable extent of space. The 
art of Venetian lace- making and atraw-plaiting will be 
shown by native workers, and textile manufacturing by 
Glasgow operators. The members of the Women’s 
International Council will read with gratification that 
the former of these enjoys the unwearled devotion of 
the ladies of Glasgow. It is enough to say that the 
cosmopolitan idea of the Exhibition is justified by the 
exhibits from America, India, Australasian Colonies, 
the Cape, and the Continent. The total area under cover 
is 474,500 square feet, constructed of wood, mostly with 
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fron and glass roofs, exclusive of fifty acres within the 
Exhibition inclosure. 

The Exhibition abounds in sculpture and pletu es, 
historical and literary objects. The Sculpture Galley, 
measuring one huadred and fifty feet long and t wenty- 
six feet wide, embraces an u ic Aaled representation of 
British sculptu e. These works illustrate the contem- 
porary position of statuary at home and abroad. Ia 
this division are upward of one huadred examples by 
Thornycroft, Lawson, L2ighton, Burch, Brock, and the 
leading foreign and Scottish sculptors. The Continental 
and English schools will be effectively contrasted, 
especially so with regard to French sculpture, which 
hasamaz'ngly prospered during the eighteen years of 
the R:public. This collection will help to reverse in 
the Bdtish Islands the opinion of Edmund Gosse, that 
sculpiure gets only a tenth part of the notice given to 
painting, and one-half the notice to architecture. 

Ten large galleries have been appropriated to painting. 

Although the pictu’e galleries make no pretenslons to 
rival the complete and magnificent representation of 
British art of the Victorian era at Manchester in 1887, 
the works are in every way notable and distinguished 
In the absence of the Correggios and Van Eycks, and the 
„Od Masters,” the New Masters will contribu'e not 
less than a thousand paintings in of] and water colors. 
The words, As the sun colors flowers. so art colors 
life,” uttered by a Scotch lady to Alma Tadema, which 
he afterward had painted on the walls of his s'udio, will 
here be adequately realized. Among the foreigners are 
finished specimens of Corot, Itrael*, Maris, Dupré, Plaz, 
Millet, Gustave Doré Jacques, and Vulet, supplemented 
by twelve representative paintings ot German art, loaned 
by the Prussian Government. It is regrettable that the 
Americans who are winning honors at the Paris Salon 
this year are not in the exhibition. The British artists 
are conspicusu' in gems by Reynolds Vandyke, 
Gainsborough, Rieburn, Romney, Constable, Millais, 
Faed, Holman Hu it Tae Boy Carist in the Temple”), 
Fildes, Turner, Watis, L:slic. Linton (‘‘ The Binquet”’), 
Cooper, the veteran cattle painter, Tadema. Poynter, 
Hook, Marks, Roberts, Ward, Etty, and Herkomer, 
whose Art Colony at Bushey, near London, is an 
assured and growing triumph. The Qu en's superb 
array of Jubilee presents will be publicly exhibited, for 
the last time, in the Kelvin Grove Museu n. 

The Scottish instinct for historical association finds 
expression in the temporary structure called the Bish- 
op’s Castle, which has been deftly planted into the 
grassy slope of the bank of the River Kelvin. Asan 
elaborate realistic reproduction of the quaint old castle 
of the prelates of the see, it holds itself as firmly as if it 
had stood there for ages. The original building, which, 
on its removal a century ago, had far gone in decay, 
formerly existed near St. Mungo’s Cathedral. From 
the days of Wallace down to the Revolution it promi 
nently figured in the city’s history. Within this pict- 
uresque memento are deposited hundreds of relics redo- 
lent with the romance of Scotland’s national life. For 
multitudes of sightseers beyond the glens of Scotland 
this unprecedented concentration of precious loans will 
have exceeding interest Among the more venerable 
antiquities, a bit of the leather trapping cf Robert the 
Bruce’s shroud is noted. Articles which were once the 
property of the unfortunate Queen Mary are especially 
fascinating to the Scotch nauuon. Here are seen Q icen 
Mary's cradle, cabinet, solitaire, watch, linen cheat, her 
letters written to the burghers of Linlichgow, and other 
memorials of the Stuart dynasty. Connected with the 
fallen House of Stuart, an exhibition of pictures and 
relics in the New Art Gallery, London, in January next, 
is obtaining the z alous patronage of several members 
of the Royal Family. The Sepatus of the Aberdeen 
Free Church Oollege reminds Protestantism of the 
stormy times of the Reformation by placing at the dis- 
posal of the Executive a watch which belonged to Knox. 
This miniature specimen of horology, in diameter leas 
than an inch, was presented to the unbending preacher by 
Mary in the futile hope of securing her spiritual adver- 
sary’s allegiance. Prince Charlies order is exhib- 
ited for the surrender of the Giaswegians, at the peril of 
their property being seized by his soldiers. The period 
of the Jacobites and Covenanters is plentifully illus- 
trated. That epoch, with its fierce confilcts, is identified 
by the warrant for the massacre of the Glencoe Oove- 
nanters ; by the murderous sword of Bloody Claver- 
house ;” several flags carried at the battle of Drumclog, 
alongside which lie the Covenanters’ swords and Bibles. 
Ramarkable miscellaneous objects include the Darien 
chest of the ill-starred company, George Herlot’s loving 
cup, and a Bible which was owned by Charles I. Al 
together, Scottish antiquity and archeology, and in 
particular of Glasgow and its vicinity, are copiously 
represented. 

Consistent with the traditional celebrity of the country 
of peasant poets and rural poetry, in which Scotland has 
no superior, there is a ‘‘ poets’ corner” for the exhibition 
of the manuscripts of letters and poems from such fer- 
tile muses as Ramsay, Burns, Motherwell, Willie Thom, 


L3yden, the E trick Shepherd, and others. The author 
of the Waverley Novels is remembered by a letter which 
states that he first saw John Patterson, the prototype of 
** Oid Mortality,“ in Dannottar Churchyard, where he 
was ploualy repairing and restoring the Martyrs’ Monu- 
ment. 

The city on the Clyde and its environs are as reapect- 
ively interesting in the annals of modern progress as the 
loveliness of the abounding scenery is immortalized by 
the bards. The work issulag from the Clyde forges 
has a widely renowned reputation. The Comet,“ the 
first steamboat in Great Britain, whose highest speed 
did not exceed seven knots anda half per hour, was 
launched on the turbid waters on which Glasgow 
stands. Compared with the length of the span bet ween 
Glasgow and Greenock, there is no (qual distance in 
any portion of the world which prouuces more iron 
and steel shipping for the merchant and naval services. 

The traveler in the northern commerci d metropoiis 
will gain a better impression of it than poor Anthony 
Trollope, who in 1858 according to his autobiography, 
had the charge of revising the Glasgow Post Offl 2. He 
says: I walked all over the city with the letter carriers, 
going up to the top flats of the houses. It was mid- 
summer, and wearler work I never performed.” 

Glasgow Cathedral, whose gorgeous windows match 
8, Gudule’s in Bruss:ls, has its more than legendary 
pillar behind which Rob Roy hid himself. There is 
also pointed out the weather-beaten remains of the 
old Tolbooth visited by Bailfe Nicol Jarvie. Near to 
Glasgow is Langside, where Queen Mary's troops 
made their final stand and resistance. Nor less note- 
worthy to this generation are the neighboring birth- 
places of Moffat and Livingstone. By the facilities of 
rail and steamer the Kyles of Bate, and the majstically 
towering is!and of Arran, the Trosschs, Lochs Katrine 
and Lomond, Ab.rfoyle, and the Falls of Oiyde, and 
also Ayrshire, the land of Burns, are inviting and ac- 
cessible. Few cities are more favored than Glasgow 
in resorts invested with names, memories, and heir- 
looms which are regarded as the inallenable legacies of 
the Anglo Saxon speaking race in many lands. 

Prescot, England. 


THE WAGNER SUMMER FESTIVAL. 


By Joun R. Howarp. 


I].—PARSIFAL. 


NE of Wagner’s points of strength will always be 
that he was not dependent upon hack literary 
workmen for the poetic formulation of his musical ideas, 
but conceived first his own theme, wrought out the plot, 
the altuations, the poetical beauty of his thought, in his 
own words, and then, wreaking his soul upon expres- 
sion,” poured out in music the dramatic poem he had 
himself produced. This is not only one of the marks 
of his great genius, but it is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his power—the fact that, in musical composi- 
tion, he was not simply producing a harmony of con- 
cordant sounds, but expressing thoughts, sentiments, 
emotions, which he had already put into articulate 
language. 

The drama ok Parsifal” is a notable example of this 
pecullarity. It treats of the old, old theme of human 
passion and sin, but purified, sweetened, ennobled by 
the divine elements of Christian faith, hope, and re- 
deeming love; it is a mystical interweaving of ancient 
legends of the Church, the evil powers of sorcery, the 
struggles of the human heart between infernal and 
supernal influences, and the triumphant might of the 
blood of Christ; a daring theme, wrought out with im 
preasive grandeur. 

At the crucifixion, when the Roman spear-thrust 
entered the Saviour’s side, there poured forth that 
precious life-tide which has ever since typified the sacred 
anion of the human life with the divine. Joseph of 
Arimath e, the legend says, caught the holy libation in 
a crystal goblet, and the Sangrail (real or royal blood) 
was, with the sacred spear, placed in the care of Titurel, 
a knight, who drew around him a brotherhood of 
knights; and in the mountain fastnesses of Southern 
Spain they built their great castle of Monsalvat, keeping 
safely the holy treasures, and occasionally going forth 
into the world to fight against evil. Not far from the 
secluded mountsin containing the palace fortress of Mon- 
salvat stood the magic fortress erected by K ingsor, an 
evil knight and sorcerer, who, with his encnanted gar- 
dens and bewildering damsels, sought every opportu- 
nity to draw the knights of the Sangrail from their 
fidelity. Titurel, the original guardian of the holy 
trust, had grown old, and Amfortas, his son, reigned in 
his stead ; but, in one of the expeditions against Kling- 
sor, Amfortas had lost the sacred spear. Indeed, the 
sorcerer had wrested it from him, after having used the 
loveliness of Kundry, one of his sabject-women, to en 
tice the knight from bis allegiance to goodness and 
purity; and, moreover, Klingsor had thrust the spear into 


the King’s side, leaving a wound that rankled with re- 
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morse, the pangs of sin, and the incurable pain of 
una valling penitence. 

So strangely are the physical types and the spiritual 
realities blended in this drama that the auditor is seized 
and carried out of all his ordinary modes of sight and 
thought, and compelled to dwell in a realm of religious 
mysticiam— though conscious that, after all, his feet are 
treading the familiar ground of human experience. 

The opening scene is lovely: a broad glade in the 
woods, through which is seen a soft and blooming land- 
scape. Beneath a gigantic tree Garnemanz, the chief of 
the knights under the King, and a man well advanced 
ia years, sits with twe young 1 ulres—all clad as serv- 
ants of the Holy Grail in tunic of soft blue, with long 
red cloak, on the left shoulder of which is sewn the 
mystical white swan, emblem of purity. Gurnemanz 18 
instructing the young the foregoing history, and 
telling them that the King’s wound is incurable except 
by a new touch of the sacred spear, which can be re- 
covered only by ein reine Thor, durch Mitleid wissend,‘'a 
pure innocent [or, to translate the word literally,“ fool“ 
who shall be enlightened by sympathy — that {s, made 
to understand the nature of the King’s wound by a like 
experience, yet remainiag innocent. 

The grouping here is perfect, the coloring exq uisite, 
the music solemn and full of significant phrases which 
we learn to recognize—the ‘‘ King’s grief” motive, the 
pure fool” motive, the ‘‘ spear” motive, and 20 on; 
while behind and over all the day is slowly dawning, 
the quiet gray sky grows rosy, and by imperceptible 
changes luminous with the clear light of morning, until, 
as the ruddy dawn is lost in the full blazs of day, the 
great bells of the castle sound out the Grail“ motive 
in ponderous succession of tones, the orchestral forces 
pour forth the morning hymn, and the servants of the 
Grail fall prostrate in prayer. 

Upon this quiet scene bursts in, first. K undry—a wild 
creature, something like a female Wandering Jew, a 
woman who met and mocked tbe Saviour on his way to 
Calvary, and had been since doomed to wander, sinful 
yet remorseful—now eagerly and honestly serving the 
knights of the Grail; now, under the spells of the ma- 
gician K \ingsor, trying to reduce them from their vows, 
as in the case of Amfortas she temporarily succeeded. 
She is at present in service with the knighte—her look, 
her dress, ber very personality, the incarnation of hum- 
ble sincerity. She comes in haste from distant Orient 
lands with balssm for the K(ng’s wound, and then filngs 
herself carelessly on the ground. Next comes the heart 
sick King borne on his litter, with bis attendant knights, 
and passes to bis bath. Then enters, wildly swooping 
through the air, a white swan, wounded to death, and 
falling on the ground, while a throng of knights come 
hurrying in a fine athletic young fellow, who frankly 
confesses that he shot the bird, ignorant of its sacred- 
ness. On seeing its blood, and being gently reasoned 
with, he impulsively breaks his bow, and implores par- 
don. It is Parsifal, who completes the list of the chief 
persons of the drama. 

Old Gurnemanz, seeing the ycuth’s quick sympathy 
and frank-heartedness, t- inks he mav be the divinely 
appointed one who shall heal the K ng, and as the 
others separate takes him by the arm to lead him to the 
castle of the Grall. 

A sudden change now pervades the scene : the mood 
of the music grows turbulent and agitated ; the sky 
darkens. and a strange mitt makes everything uncer- 
tain ; the solid trees and shrubbery sway, or we think 
they do, and as Gurnemanz and Parsifal walk to the 
left the entire forest begins to glide silently to the right, 
uatil we think that we are moving, passing on with the 
two, whose figures are soon lost in the darkness. The 
very air seems to grow thick and cold as we pass dark 
recesses, wild, cavernous rocks, huze precipices, and 
chaotic mountainous masses which presently startle us 
with semblances of a window or a pillared doorway, or, 
high up, a line of galleried openings, until, the darkness 
increasing, and the music growing stranger and more 
oppressive, enforced too by the distant booming of 
mighty bells, muffled by distance but constantly grow. 
ing nearer, we are suddenly aware that we have 
stopped before a lofty, spacious hall. We are in it— 
though how we got there it is impossible to tell—and as 
the darkness clears we see Gurnemanz placing Parsifa) 
down at the side front of the hall where he can see, and 
where, as previously mentioned, he stands with his 
back to the audience, gazing at the scene. And now 
the music subsides, its pulsations grow more quiet. 
The light gradually increases, and presently we see, far 
up over the hall, a central dome, and beneath it a 
shrine or altar occupying the middle of the tessellated 
floor, while from the two sides of the altar circle out 
toward us two long curved tables, like arms, leaving a 
central opening. To the right and left, vast spaces show 
vistas of dim and distant perspective between rows of 
columns of marble and jasper and alabaster and lustrous 
colored rock. The great bells boom on, and now the 
music assumes the rhythmic beat of a solemn march, and 
twe long processions of knights begin to appear from the 
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distance on either hand,clad in their red and blue robes, 
moving with measured tread to what Hawei«: rightly 
calls music of unimaginable stateliness.” They take 
their seats at the two semicircular tables. Then more 
processions : a cholr of men enter at one side and cross 
in steady but silent march to the left ; another of youths 
from the other side; and still another of children—all 
passing in slow procession to the stately march, and mov- 
ing on cut of aight up to d' fforent gallery heights around 
the centraldome. Then more knights, preceding the spe- 
clal attendants who bear the Grail inclosed in a shrine, 
with an outer covering of crimson velvet; and, finally, 
the sick King, borne in his litter around to a lofty couch 
immediately behind and above the central altar. As the 
Grail is deposited on the altar a thrilling strain of choral 
music comes pouring down from the dome: Take my 
body, take my blood ; do this in remembrance of me 2 
and the “‘ faith” and love“ motives from the orchestra 
mingle with the solemn angelic voices. 

It is impossible to detail the whole of this extraor 
dtuary scene. The agonized King suffers tortures |iacf 
fable when he Las to cfficlate in the communion-feast of 
love; yet the knights have long been without it, and 
from it they receive new life and power which now 
they demand at his hands. A stormy passage ensues, 
but at last the King yields, and, all unworthy as he feels 
himself, moves feebly up the altar ateps, his back to the 
throng, like a priest at the celebration of high mass in 
the Roman Church, and, after a solemn pause of prayer, 
he seizes the cup and raises it aloft above his head. The 
Ueht darkens out of the hall, the crystal cup, at first 
dim and somber, begins to brighten, and finally to glow 
with a splendor of ruby light as the sacred blood re- 
vives ; the great bells sound the Grail motive ;” the 
‘nvisible choirs, like angel voices, sing, ‘‘ Drink ye al! 
of this ;” the King moves the luminous cup from side to 
side; the knights bend low in prayer. Aud now, all 
voices having ceased, and the orchestral undulations 
growing less and less, like the faint lapping of an ebb 
tide, the glow fades again from the cup, which 18 
replaced in its shrine ; the white daylight again per 
vades the hall; the goblets on the tables are filled 
from silvr flagons, and bread distributed, while the 
brief Jove-feast of typical communion follows, the 
knigh'ly brotherhood embracing one another and 
chanting : 

„ Blessed are they that believe ! 
Blessed are they that love!“ 
—while the triple choirs of men and youths and boys 
repeat the strain from higher and higher he'ghts cir- 
cling the dome, and the orchestral accompaniment rises 
gently from its unseen source. Solemnity, awe, pro- 
foundest reverence, seemed to brood the entire audience 

Aud now the scene reversed itself—with the coming 
back of the common light, the marching out of choirs 
and knights and Grall and King ; and the great hall was 
emptied, save of Parsifal and Gurnemanz, who went out 
last—the youth almost pitched out, by the indignant and 
dissppointed old knight, who concluded that, as he did 
not comprehend the mystery of the Grail, he was not s 
much innocent as ignorant. 

When the silken curtain had fallen together and the 
audience reverently and quietly passed out, I saw and 
heard a lady near me, who cluog spssmodically to the 
arm of her escort and, sobbing violently, sald, * On, I 
never could have believed such music possible, on this 
earth |” 

It is difficult to tell anything of this without being 
insensibly drawn on into detail, but I must not thus go 
through the other two acts. The *econd is in the rock 
fortress and enchanted gardens of Klingsor, the sorcerer. 
The gloomy grandeur of the castle in the opening scene 
is exceeded only by the startling disappearance of its 
solid walls when Klingsor learns of Paraifal’s approach 
—the scenery rising, sinking, running both ways out of 
sight with such Instantaneity and silence that it seemed 
to dissolve like the fabric of a vision, and in its place 
stood the exquisitely beautiful magic garden, em- 
bowered in trees and fronds and palms and shrubs, 
entwined with roses, and all manner of splendid flowers 
—orchids, lillies, cacti—an ameziog opulerce of color 
and form ; and all the flowers of gigantic size. We 
must not linger to describe the coming of Parsifal, who 
was out on his errant knighthood tcur, learning and 
fizhting for the good; his surrounding by the great bevy 
of flower-maidens, whose alluring petting-song— cose- 
melodie, as the cozy Germans call {t—Is as sparkling and 
rippling and fluent as a meadow bronk ; nor yet his fall- 
ing under the spell of the beautiful Kundry (now again 
in one of her periods of evil service), who approaches 
him, though love for his mother, and whose insidious 
embrace while he was half dreaming, half remember- 
ing his childhood, suddenly startles Parsifal into a rev- 
elation of the posaible evil in his own nature; when he 
springs away from her, and with his hand on his heart, 
recalls the sin-wounded King, and cries aloud, ‘‘ The 
wounds! the wounds!’ The innocent soul is igno- 
rant no longer; he is suddenly ‘‘ enlightened by sym- 
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pathy ;’’ tempted, like as the sinner, and yet without 
sin She calls for help; the sorcerer appears and huris 
at Parsifal the sacred spear. [i halts in midair; the 
holy hero seizes it, makes with it the siga of the cr ss, 
and with a thunder-clsp the garden vanishes—trees 
fall, verdure shrivels, girls and fl wers witaer aud 
bestrew the ground, and Parsifal strides forth from the 
desolation. 

The last act is at Mopsalvat again. Amfortas, now 
long-time in revolt against performirg holy duties in his 
unholy state, will not uncover the Grail; the knightly 
brotherhood languishes. The scene opens, showing old 
Gurnemar z near a hut; and Kundry, slowly awaklog 
once more from her long magic sleep, is drawa by him 
out of the wood, restored to consclousness, and mutters 
the two rolitary words she bas to speak in the whole 
act—‘‘ Service ! service!“ -und disappears in the hut. 
A black-armored knight comes in, weary and weak; 
thrusts his spear-butt Into the ground. unhelms, kneels, 
and prays. Both Gurvemar z and Kundry recogn!z: 
Parsifal. A long collcquy ensues, in which Parstf:] 
learns the sad facts about the brotherhood, and, being 
weak, is overcome and faints with grief. They draw 
him to the sacred spring, remove his black armor, and 
he appears clad in a white robe girt about with a rope, 
H's blonde hair and beard, with the general type of 
sweet, strong fsce and manly form, make an instant and 
irresiatible realization of the Christ of med!aval art. 
Kundry, in her brown serge robe, kneels, washes his 
feet in the spring, dries them with her long black 
hair, and anoints them with perfumed oll from a little 
flask, Oe is startled to think of such a thing in a 
theater, but no one was shocked to see it; I was never 
so affected by the probability and reslity of that sweet 
story of penitential love in the Gospels as when I[ saw it 
in this reverential realism. And the great audience 
sat breathless, tearful, profoundly moved. With an 
anointing of the holy kuigut’s head by Gurnem+nz, the 
preparation was deemed oomplete, and the three siarted 
for the halis of. Monsalvat, as the two had done in the 
firat act; only the whole scene now moved the other 
way—from right to left; but the effect, the scenes in 
the mountsiss, the music, the great bells, the splendid 
hall, came flowing by again. So also sre repeated the 
processions and the begluning of the Grail service, ex- 
cept that when the sin-sick Amfortas enters, Parsifal 
walks toward him right royally aud touches his poor 
wounded side with the sacred spear. The deep breath 
of thankful relief drawn by the weary, worn-out King 1 
never shall forget. Now all was holy joy; Pursifal 
assumed the crown, and, as he held the sacred spear 
aloft, its steel point suddenly glowed with ruby light; 
he turned and advanced to the high altar, and then, 
amid the grateful progress of the brotherhood and the 
rej >iciag, angelic voices of the choirs, the crystal cup 
again was raised and shone with vivifying light, while, 
as the music seemed to aspire to higher and hig ner 
flight, the looker-on was thrilled with a kind of awe to 
see, steadily floating down fr »m the dome, through the 
misty, luminous alr, a silver-wehite dove, that paused and 
poised over the holy cup. Tne voices fade away in the 
heights, breathing the words: 

Marvelous Mercy | 
C nquering Saviour!“ 


The silken curtain silently drops its folds together, 
and we pass out into the q et starlight night, sweet 
with the odor and balm of tne pine woods. 

Very wisely, Wagner in his will forbade the perfcrm- 
ance of Parsifal except at Bayreuth ; the presenta- 
tion of such profound and spiritual lessons (which this 
hasty sketch gives no opportunity fairly to hint a) 
before a garish theater full of dawdlers and dilettanii! 
would be a profanation. As it was, it was a power for 
good—art consecrated to ſu highest uses 


The world is full of noteworthy and beautiful sights 
and sounds; and the art-lover, the reader, she music 
lover, may find on either side the ocean enough to feed 
his hunger for noble things. Yet, after many years of 
such observations, the writer is fain to confess that never 
before did he have so memcrable an experience: such 
music he never heard; such scenery he never saw; 
such dramas of power he never witnessed. The very 
actors and singers were of the highest grade of excel- 
lence in their profession, and the great orchestra was 
a marvel of steadiness, power, sweeiness, and ski), 
The darkened house, the breathlessly still audience, the 
brilliant stage pictures, and the surgtog, swaylog music! 
It laid hold on one in an utterly uacxsmpled way Oate’s 
head seemed all flat with it, the memory, the 
imagination, indelibly impressed ; the very fibers of the 
brala seemed to be vibrant with it all, and for weeks 
afterward, at all kinds of times and seasons—whether 
of allence or in the midst of other Interests themes and 
strains frcm these haunting creations would break into 
the consciousness, 


“ Lingering and wandering on as loath to die, 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proot 
That they were born for immortality,” 


| 


— 

In fine, the Bayreuth experience was a uniqus and 
permanent enrichment of life, for those who were fort- 
unate enough to partake of it. That which gave the 
original impulse to our little party wee the heariog of 
Parsifal“ sung as an oratorio in Naw York, in the 
winter of 1836 ; and should any readers of this be unable 
to satisfy a ceatre to witness that noble work in its only 
proper place—the Wagner house at Bayreuth—be 
assured it will repay much sacrifice, should that be 
reedful to hear a rendering of it in oratorio form. 
For, even without the impressive «environment, the dra- 
matic presentation, and the marvels of artistic scenery 
and illusion of the eye, the poem itself is grand and up- 
lifting, and ita harmonic ¢xpression has no parallel in all 
the sublime repertory of sacred music. It is a cathe- 
dral, for colossal proportion, solemnity, aod a sense of 
greatness, while elaborated with infinite beauty of detail 
and full of tenderness, softness, pathos, and gentle, 
heavenly lights. Moreover, it bears that true test of 
greatness : it leaves the spirit upon a higher plane; and 
on returning to it one finds that famfl{arity but enhances 
its charmed power. No wonder that Wagner loved 
Paraifal,” as his latest and bighest tnspiration ! 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE ROMAN CaTHOLIC 
CHURCH TOWARD THEM. 


ACTS AND DECREES OF THE THIRD PLENARY 
COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE, 


IN TWO PARTS.—IL. 


lll —THE HIGHER EDUCATION, 

N aprevious paper we gave seme arcount of the acts 

and decrees of the Third Pienary Council of Baltt- 
more, relating to lay education of the common people, 
showing the attitude of the R man Ca'holle Courch 
toward our public schools. In this psper we propose to 
show what are the purposes of that Church as regards 
the higher education, especially the education of the 
clergy. For, assuredly. ia the presence of the great 
power and dominion which her priests have won for the 
Church of R me, we cannot neglect to study that system 
of education which has made those priests so zealous 
and ffi dent 

In every age it is and shall be the duty of God’s 
priests,” say the archbiabops and bishep: in their 
Pastoral Letter to proclaim the salutary truths which 
our heavenly Father has given to the world through his 
divine S mn: to present them to each generation in the 
way that will move their minds and hearts to emtrace 
and luve them; to defend them, when necessary, agatnat 
every attack of error From this it ls obvious that the 
priest should have a wide acquaintance with every de- 
partment of learning that has a bearing on religious 
truth. Hence. in our age, when so many misleading 
theories are put forth on every aide, when every depart- 
ment of natural truth and fact {s activaly explored for 
objections against revealed rel'gion, it is evident how 
extensive and thorough should be the knowledge of the 
minister of the D'vine Word, that he may be able to 
soow forth worthily the beauty, the superiority, the 
nece sity of the Christian religion, and to prove that 
there la nothing in all that God has made to contradict 
anything that God hes taught” What in the way of 
general precept can be better than this? But we must, 
in such a study as we propose, take notice of many 
details, and, in order to de so, we must brush up our 
Luin and boldly attack Tltulus V, Da Clericorum 
E tncatione et Lastructione.” 

The decree opens by a quotation from an Apostolic 
Latter of Plus the Ninth’s upon the necessity of gtving a 
thorough education to the clergy; and the title of its 
first chapter la Puerorum S:mifnarits,” which 
translates itself. After citing certain obvious reasons, 
it pro~eeds : 

‘* Wherefore we aivise . . . parish and other priests, 
and we strenuously beg them to be diligently attentive 
to looking out for and recognizing among the boys e m- 
mitted to their charge such as seem fitted and called to 
the clerical tyroship [ad cl-ricale tyrocinium. In this 
passage, as elsewhere, we trans'ste freely, but. to the 
best of our knowledge, fafrly.] If they shall have 
found any boys of good dispositions, plous minds, and 
of generous and devoted rpirits apt for study, that give 
hope that they will be ever falthful to th; ſe priestly 
ministry, let them nourish the zal of such, let them 
cherish zeslonsly these precious germs of tha callleg 
[lla vocationis germina) of their paternal love let them 
inst ruet such tn piety and iu the elements of the sciences, 
let them incite to study, let them be solicttous to shield 
such from the contagions of the ge; let them advise 
the very parents themselves to faduce their sons, by holy 
means, provided they show signs of haviog been truly 
called, to enter upon the cl rical state; flaaliy, let them 
be active to remove the obstacles that not unfrequently 
arise from the poverty of the family.” What wonder 
that the ranks of the priesthood are always kept re. 
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Then follows a provision for discouraging those 
parents who wish to present unworthy sons for the 
prlesthood—a provision Protestants might well notice 
and act upon. 

Passing over an apposite citation from the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, we next flad the Archbishops aud 
Bishops of the Third Counc'l urging the importance of 
a decree adopted by the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, and couched fu the foilowlog language : 

„We strongly desire that beside the greater... 
seminary another which they call a small or preparatory 
school should exist in every diocese. And if this be 
aot yet possible, let one at least be established for every 
province. Surely no small utility attaches to these 
small schools. For in them youths will glve day by 
day more certain indications as to who are to be enrolled 
among the priests militant, who not... . Taney have 
alto this advantage, that as in them all those thiags 
which pertain to litersture aud profaue sclence are 
taught, in the larger semiuarles theology only and 
sacred discipline remalu to be learnt.” (Acts and De- 
crees of Second Plienary Council, No. 175) 

Then follow injunctions to the bishop to choose 
teachers commended not less by their zal and pru 
dence than by their genius and learning” (No 140). 
These teachers are, among other things, to instil! into the 
minds of their pupils a right estimation. love. and 
veneration for the priestly state” (No. 142) They 
are to teach them to worship the most Blessed Virgin 
devotedly, ... to meditate with good fruit, and to 
read spiritual books.” Then follow provisions too little 
attended to in our own semiuaries and schools: Let 
them lay stress on this aleo, that thefr boys learn the 
laws of politeness ſurbanitatis] and be Instructed in a 
certain courteousness ſcomitatam] of manner. Let them 
be taught so to attend to thelr speech, thelr gestures, 
their galt, their garb, In a word, all thines that concern 
the outer man, that in their entire babit of body and in 
thelr very garments a certain becoming grace may 
appear, equally removed from the rusticity of the 
plebelan and from the exquisite elegance of the man of 
the world ” (No. 143). 

The order of studies, embraced in a course of not less 
than six years, is to be as follows: 

(1) Christian Doctrine—to bs taught to classes 
atrauged according to the age and capacity of the respect 
ive pupils. 

(2) The study of language. Let them in the first 
place learn the Euglish language so diligently that they 
may be able to use it, whether in speaking or lu writing, 
correctly, easily. aud elegantly’ (No 147). At least 
one other modern language is to be taught. the Blahop 
being left to decide which; and it is interesting to note 
that the Slavonic tongues are not slighted in the lis: that 
is given, They are to acquire, however, a pecullar 
fluency in the Latin tongue—‘‘ adeo ut recte, pure, et 
emendate scribere ac etiam loqui daleant (It is not 
well to be very critical when one has to wade through 
fifty pages of ecclesiastical Latin, but we could wish 
that, in this one sentence at least, the distinguished 
scholars who framed this decree had thought fit not to 
use ac before a vowel.) This is to be avcomplished by 
frequent oral and written translations both iato and 
from the vernacular, and also by carrying in their 
memories an anthology more or less extensive—surely 
the best of vade-mecums. They are also to hve at their 
fingers’ ends the catechism propounded by the Trent 
Fathers, and must have a sufflolent knowledge of Greek 
to read at least the New Testament intelligibly—for a 
reason so obvious that it might have been omitted ; viz., 
that the most distinguished monuments of the Church 
are written in Greek as well as in Latin (No. 147 flu.). 

(3) The study of elocution and rhetoric (No. 148). 

(4) History, both sacred and profane, and especially 
the history of their fatherland, ‘‘that in the minds of 
the pupils the love of country which becomes s good 
citizen may be cherished.” They are also to be taught 
geography, “deservedly called the light of history ;” 
likewise the mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry), and so much of natural sclence as a 
man honestiy educated cannot be ignorant of without 
disgrace.” Great care is to be taken, however, to avoid 
planting any of the current errors that overthrow the 
foundations of faith (No. 149). 

(5 Music—especially the Gregorian Chant—and book- 
keeping—useful in administering the dona temporalia 
(No. 150). 

Finally, care is to be taken in the arrangement of 
classes, prizes are to be given and examinations held. 
Advancement in grade depends upon success {on these 
examinations. In localities where separate schools can 
not be maintained, clerical tyros may be educated along 
with the laity until they are ready to enter the higher 
seminary, of which we now come to treat (Nos, 151, 
152, 153). 

The archbishops and bishops, reciting the decree (Acts 
and Decrees 21 Pl. Council, No. 174) of their prede- 


1 All such references, unless it be otherwise stated, are to the 
Acts and Decrees of the Third Council, 


cessors, ‘* wish and advise that for educating the priests 
of the province there be one greater seminary at least 
In every province, . . and that this seminary may be 
more safely sustained snd more greatly flourish, they 
urge thst all the bishops of the province who have not 
seminaries of their own [that such should be the case 
was the express wish of the Council of Tren'] send to it 
[i. e., the provincial seminary] their priests to be edu- 
cated” (No. 155). Every bishop Is to Issue edicts ‘‘ which 
shall show in detail what the clergy who are being 
educated, and their teachers and moderators, ought to 
think, to do, or to look at (No, 156). The bishop is 
also to visit frequently both the smaller and the larger 
seminaries, and to inquire into their progress (No 157). 
Directions are then given as to the choosing of teachers, 
and the dictates of common sense are followed in the 
provision that, when fit teachers are once found, they 
ate not to be frequently changed (Nn. 159 169) 

„The bishops are also to provide with all solicitude 
that there bs spiritual directors in the seminaries as 
well fitted as possible for governing the consciences and 
morals of those who hereafter will have to govern the 
consciences and morals cf the faithful. The spiritual 
directors are to strive to Implant in the minds of all their 
pupils the greatest zeal of soul, abnegation of self, true 
obedience, beautiful charity ; they are to extinguish by 
salutary admonitions nat cent desires for the bes parishes 
or for riches ; they are to teach them, finally, that it is 
the glory of God and the safety of their own souls 
that must be sought after and gained ” (N). 161). 

Great care is to be taken in seleciIng those who are 
to be allowed to enter the higher seminary; but it is 
pointed out that ‘‘experlence shows that men of mod- 
erate Intellect, who are imbued with the ecclesfastical 
spirit and true zeil of soul, give ripsr fruit In the vine- 
yard of the Lord than those who, destitute of such ex- 
cellent gifts, are conspicuous in doctrine and sclence ” 
(No. 162). 

The pupils are to be made to contemplate the ex- 
cellence and true glory of the priestly state; they are 
to be grounded in virtues which this age lack — hu- 
mility, obedience, reverence due to superiors.” They 
are to be ‘‘ warned against immoderate love of their 
own liberty, against hatred of salutary checks, and 
against impatience of rule—than which fault there Is 
no other more contrary to the sacerdotal spirit. For 
those who "cleave to thelr own wills, will often con- 
temn laws and statutes and will frequently carp at even 
the wisest mandates of ecclesiastical superiors” (No. 
163). It would be hard to find a better exposition of 
this cardinal principle of the Catholic system. 

The course of study in these greater semiuaries, 
whether diocesan, provincial, or private, la to be com- 
pleted in not less than six years, two of which are to 
be devoted to philosopby and four to theology. There 
is to be no escape from any of its requirements unless 
by dispensation of the bishop (No. 167). 

The course in Philosophy shall embrace Logic, 
Metaphys'ca, and Ethics, along with the principles of 
the Jus Naturale, and the so-called Rational Philosophy. 
. » « The Theological Faculty shall comprehend Scho- 
lastico-Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Biblical Exege- 
sis, Eccleslavtical History, the Institutes of the Canon 
Law, as well as a course in theoretical and practical 
Liturgy and in Sacred Elequence. It shall be the duty 
of the spiritual director to prudently imbue his clerical 
pupils, according to the disposition of each and the 
measure of grace communicated to him, with Ascetic 
Theology, theoretical and practical” (No. 167) These 
studies are to be mainly taught in Latin, and in that 
same idiom disputations are to be instituted on fixed 
days in Dogmatic Theology and in Philosophy.” The 
books to be used must be approved by the bishop of 
tne diocese. 

In philosophy the Angelic Doctor must always hold 
the first place, and in theology Dogmatic and Moral 
Theology are to receive most attention (Nos. 168, 169). 
Hebrew must be studied at least one year (No. 171). 
This seems a small provision. ‘‘ The professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History will dwell mainly on those things by 
which the truth of history is vindicated against the 
mendacity of false science, ... and by which it is 
shown how much good is come to human society in all 
ages from ecclesfattical institutions” (No, 172). 

Passing over provisions as to examinations and reports 
of standing, we come to a typical decree, vz, that pupils 
during their vacation are to be a special charge to their 
parish priest, are to assist him in h's duties, and are to 
be the subjects of a special report made by him to the 
bishop of the diocese, ‘‘ ne illum recte institutronis 
Sructum anuliant” (No. 177). 

Such. in the main, is the system of clerical education 
adopted by the Roman Catholic Church. The univer- 
sity which is now in process of construction is chiefly 
designed for the further education of those priests 
whose genius warrants a wider and deeper range of 
studies. Its establishment has long been one of the 
Church’s ideals; the Second Plenary Council devoted 
a special chapter to the subject, and 
explicit in similar recommendations, 
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THE NEW SOUTH. 
By R. N. R. 


STOOD beneath the Southern skies 
Just as the night was gone, 
Aud watched to see, with eager eyes, 
The co ning of the dawn. 


Beyond the hills, where morning mist 
In qviet beauty lay, 

I saw the heavenly amethy st— 
The blue, above the gray. 


And presently athwart the world 
The rosy morning flew, 

And, lo! the day its flag uafurled 
Of red and white and blue. 


Oh, who would weep the slumbrous past 
Did moraing come too soon? 

Look upward, and behold at last 
The giory of the noon ! 


Each mountain doffs its misty wreath ; 
The shadows shrink and fly, 
While all the Jand smiles glad beneath 
That banner in the sky ! 
Anniston, Ala., May 19, 1838. 


THE ELECT LADY. 
By GroraEe MACDONALD, 


Author of Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,’ ‘* Alec Forbes,“ 
„% Robert Falconer,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—TITE PROSECUTION. 


S soon as Crawford had his things away from Pot- 
lurg, satisfied the cup wat nowhere among them, 
he made a statement of the case to a magistrate he knew 
and so represented it as the outcome of the hypocrisy of 
pletism that the magistrate, hating everything called 
fanatical, at once granted him a warrant to apprehend 
Dawtie on the charge of theft. 

It was a terrible shock. Alexacried out with indig- 
nation. Dawtile turned white and then red, but uttered 
never a word. 

** Dawtle,” sald her mistress, tell me what you know 
about the cup. You do know something that you have 
not told me!“ 

1 do, ma’am; but I will not tell it except I am 
forced.” 

That you are going to be, my poor girl! I am 
very sorry, for I am perfectly sure you have done 
nothing you know to be wrong !” 

have done nothing you or anybody would think 
wrong, ma’am.” 

She put on her Sunday frock, and went down to go 
with the policeman. To her j>y she found her mistress 
at the door ready to accompany her. They had two 
miles or more to walk, but that was nothing to either. 

Questioned by the magistrate, not unkindly, for her 
mistreas was there, Dawtle told everything—how first 
she came upon the likeness and history of the cup, and 
then saw the cup itself in her master’s hands. 

Crawford told how the laird had warned bim against 
Dawtie, giving him to understand that she had been 
selzed with a paes'on for the goblet such that she would 
peril her soul to possess it, and that he dared not let her 
know where it was. 

** Sir,” sald Dawtie, he could na hae distrusted me 
like that, for he gae me his keys, and sent me to fetch 
the cup when he was ower ill to gang til’t.” 

Ik that be true, your worship,” sald Crawford, it 
does not affect the fact that the cup was in the hands of 
the cld man when I left him and ehe went to him, and 
from that moment it has not been seen.“ 

** Did he have it when you went to him?“ asked the 
magisti ate. 

1 didna see’t, sir. He was in a kind o' faint when I 
got up.“ 

Crawford sald that, hearlng a cry. he ran up again, 
and found the old man at the polnt of death, with just 
strength to cry out, before he died, that Dawtle bad 
taken the cup from him. Dawtie was leaning over him, 
but he had not imagined the accusation more than the 
delirious fancy of a dying man, till It appeared that the 
cup was not to be found. 

The magistrate made out Dawtie’s commitment for 
trial. He remarked that she might have been misled 
by a false notion of duty he had beea informed that 
she belonged to a sect claiming the right to think for 
themselves on the profoundest mysterles—and here was 
the result 

There was not a man in Scotland less capable of 
knowing what any woman was thinking, or more Inca- 
pable of doubting his own insight. 

Doubtless, he went on, she had superstitiously 
regarded the cup as exercising a Satanic influence on 
the mind of her master; but even if she confessed It 
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May 31, 1888. 


now, he must make an example of one whose fanaticism 
would set wrong right after the notions of an illiterate 
sect, and not according to the laws of the land. He- 
must send the case to be tried by a jury! If she con- 
yinced the twelve men composing that jury, of the 
innocence she protested, she would then be a free 
! 

Diwtle stood very white all the time he was speak- 
ing, and her lips every now and then quivered as if she 
wore going to cry, but she did not. Alexs offered bail, 
but his worsh{p would not accept it; his righteous soul 
was tco indignant. She went to Dawtle and kissed her, 
and together they followed the policeman to the door, 
where Dawtie was to get into a epring cart with him, 
aud be driven to the county town, there to lie waiting 
the assizes, 

The bad news had spread so fast that, as they came 
out, up came Andrew. At sight of him Dawtle gently 
laughed, like a pleased child. The policeman, who, 
like many present, had been prejudiced by her looks in 
her favor, dropped behind, and she walked between her 
mistress and Andrew to the cart. 

Dawtie !” sald Andrew. 

„Oh, Andrew ! bas God forgotten me ?” she returned, 
stopping short. 

„For God to forget,” answered Andrew, ‘' would be 
not to be God any longer!“ 

„NR at here Iam on my road tila prison, Andrew! I 
didna think he would hae latten them do’t !” 

„A bairn micht jist as weel say, whan its nurse lays 
't Intil {ts cradle, and says, ‘ N50, He still !—*‘ Mammy, 


I didna think ye would hae latten her do’t ! — He's a” 


aboot ye and in ye, Diwtle, and this is come to ye jis: 
to lat ye ken at he fs. H ratsed ye up jist to spen’ nis 
glory upo’!—I say, Dawtle, did Jesus Christ deserve 
what he got? 

„Ny as bit, Andrew! What for should ye spelr sic 
a thing ?” 

„Then do ye think God had forgotten him!“ 

„Maybe he thoucht it jlst for a minute 

„ Weel, ye hae thoucht it jist for a minute, and ye 
maun think it nae mair.” 

** Bat God couldna forget Aim, Au'rew; he got it a’ 
for doin’ bis will !” 

‘Evil may come upon us from other causes than 
dolog the will of God; but from whatever cause it 
comes, the thing we have to ses to is, that through it all 
we do the will of God !” 

„% What’s his will noo, An’rew ?” 

„That ye tak it qualetly. Shall not the Father do 
wi’ hia ain child what he will! Can he noshiftit frae 
the tae airm to the tither, but the beirn maun girn! He 
has ye, Dawtle! It’s a’ richt!“ 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him!” said 
Dawtile. 

She ralsed her head. Tue color had come back to 
her face ; her lip had ceased to tremble ; she stepped on 
steadily to where, a few yards from the door, the spring 
cart was waiting her. She bade her mistress good by, 
then turned to Andrew and sad. 

Good by, Andrew; I em not afraid.” 

J am going with you, Dawtle,”’ sald Andrew. 

„No, a'r, you can’t do that,” sald the policeman ; 
„at least you can’t go in the trap. 

No, no, Andrew,” cried Dawtie; “I would rather 
go alone I am quite happy now. God will do with 
me as he pleases.” 

„Jam going with you,” sald Alexa, it the police- 
man will let me.” 

„Oh, yes, ma am A lady’s different !|—I’ve got to 
account for the prisoner, you see, sir.“ 

1 don’t think you should, ma’am,” sald Dawtle. 
„It's a lone way.” 

J am going,” returned her mistress, decisively. 

„God bless you, ma’am |” said Andrew, 

Alexa had heard what he sald to Dawtle. A new 
light had broken upon her. God is like that, is he!” 
she sald to herself. You can go close up to him when- 
ever you like!“ 


CHAPTER XXNMI.— A TALK AT POTLURG, 


It would be three weeks before the assizescame. The 
house at Potlurg was searched by the police from garret 
to cellar, but in vain ; the cup was not found. 

As soon as they gave up searching, Alexs had the old 
door of the laird’s closet, diseernible enough on the 
inside, reopeved, and the room c'eaned, Almost un- 
furnished as it was, she made of it her sitting parlor. 
But often her work or her book would lie on her lap, 
and she would find herself praying for the dear father 
for whom she could do nothing else now, but for whom 
she might have done so much bad she been like 
Dawtie. Her servant had cared for her father more 
than she! 

As she sat there one morning alone, brooding a little, 
thinking a little, reading a little, and praying through 
it all, Meg appeared, and sald Maister Andrew wanted 
to see her. 


He had called more than once to irquireafter Dawtie, 


but had not before asked to see her mistress, 
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Alexa felt herself unaccountably agitated. When 
he walked into the room, however, she was able to 
receive him quietly. He came, he sald, to ask when she 
had seen Diwtle. He would have gove himself to see 
her, but his father was ailing, and he had double work 
to do. Besides, she did not seem willing to see bim 
Alexa told him she had been with her the day before, 
and had found her a little pale, and, she feared, rather 
troubled in her mind. She said she would trust God to 
the last, but confessed herself assailed by doubts. 

aid to her,” continued Alexa, Be sure, Dawife, 
God will make your Innocence known one day!’ She 
auswered, ‘Of course, ma am, there fs nothing hidden 
that shall not be known ; but I am not impatient ahout 
that. The Jews to this day think Jesus an impostor |’ 
But surely,’ sald I, ‘you care that people should 
understand ycu are no thief, Dawtile.’ Tes, I do,’ she 
answered; ‘all I say is, that it does not trouble me. I 
want only to bs downright sure that God is looking af'er 
me all the time. I am willing to sit prison till I die, 
if be pieases.’ ‘God can’t please that,’ I sald. It he 
does not care to take me out, I do not care to go out,’ 
sald Diwtle. It's not that I'm good; it's only that I 
don’t care for anything he dcesn’t care for. What would 
it be that all men acquitted me, if God did not trouble 
himself about his children!“ 

** You see, ma am. it comes to this,” sald Andrew: 
it is God Dawtfe cares about, not herself! It God 
is all right, Dawtfe is all right. The tf sometimes 

kes one shape, sometimes another, but the fear is the 
same—and the very fear is faith. Sometimes the fear 
is that there may be no God, and that you might call a 
fear for herself: but when Dawttle fears lest God shonl4 
not be caring for her, that is a fear for God; for if God 
did not care for his creatures, he would be no true 
God!“ 

** Then he could not ex'st !“ 

True; and so you are back on the other fear!“ 

What would you hive sald to her. Mr. Ingram ?” 

I would have reminded her that J2sus was perfectly 
content with his Father; that he knew what wat com 
ing on bimrelf, and never doubted him—jist gloried 
that bis Father was what he knew him to be“ 

Ie Bat what did you mean when you sald that 
Daw'te’s very fear was faith ?” 

Think, ma’am ; p*ople that only care to be saved— 
that is, not to be puntshed for their sine—are anxlous 
only about themselves, not about God and his glory at 
all. They talk about the glory of God, but they make 
it consist in pure se'fishness! According to them, he 
seeks everything for himself ; which is dead agatnat the 
truth of God, a diabolic slander of God. It does pot 
trouble them to belfeve such things about God; they do 
not even desire that God should not be Ike that: they 
only want to escape him. They dare not say God 
will not do this or that, however clear it be that it 
would not be fair: they are In terror of contradicting 
the Bible. They make more of the Bible than of God, 
and so fall to find the truth of the Bible, and accept 
things concerning God which are not fm the Bible, and 
are the greatest of insultsto him! Dit never thinks 
about saving her soul ; she has no fear about her soul; 
she is only anxious about God and his glory. How the 
doubts come, God knows; but If she did not love God, 
they would not be there. Jesus says God will speedily 
avenge his elect—those that cry day and night to him— 
which I take to mean that he will soon save them from 
all such miseries. Free Dawtie from unsureness about 
God, and she has no fear left. All is well, in the prison 
or on the throne of God, if he only be what she thinks 
be is. If any one say that doubt cannot co-exist with 
faith, I answer, it can with love, and love is the greater 
of the two, yea, is the very heart of faith itself. God's 
children are not yet God’s men and women. The God 
that many people believe in, claiming to be ‘he relig- 
fous because they believe in him, is a God not worth 
believing in, a God that ought not to be belleved in. 
The life given by such a God would be a life not worth 
living, even if he made his votaries as happy as they 
would choose to be. A God like that could not make a 
woman like Dawtfe anx'ous about him! If God be 
not such as Jesus, what good would the proving of her 
innocence de to Dawtle? A mighty thing, indeed, that 
the world should confess she was not a thief! But to 
know that there is a perfect God, one for us to love 
with all the power of love of which we feel we are 
capable, is worth going out of existence for; while to 
know that God, himself, must make every throb of 
consciousness a divine ecstasy |” 

Andrew's heart was full, and out of its fullness he 
spoke. Never before had he been able in the presence 
of Alexa to speak as he felt. Never before had he had 
any impulse to speak as now. As soon would he have 
gone to sow seed on a bare rock, as words of spirit and 
life in her ears | 

„J am beginning to understand you,” she said. 
‘* Will you forgive me? I have been very self con- 
fident and conceited ! Whata mercy things are not as 


I thought they were—thought they ought to be |” 
| „Aud the glory of the Lord shall cover the earth aa 
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the waters cover the sea!" sald Andrew. ‘“‘ And men’s 
hearts shall be full of bliss, because they have found 
their Father, and he is what he is, and they are going 
home to him.” 

He rose. 

„ou will come and see me again soon—will you 
not ?” she sald. 

“As often as you please, ma’am; I am your 
servant.” 

** Then come to-morrow.” 

He went on the morrow, and the next day, and the 
day after—almost every day while Dawtle was waiting 
her trial. 

Almost every morning Alexs went by train to see 
Dawtie; and the news she brought, Andrew would 
carry to the girl’s parents. Dawtle continued un will- 
ing to see Andrew: he had had trouble enough with 
her already, she said; but Andrew could not quite 
understand her refusal. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.-—A GREAT OFFERING, 


Two days before the ass“z 8, Andrew was with 
Alexa in her parlor. It was a cool autumn evening, 
and she proposed they should go on the heath, which 
came close up to the dick of the house. 

When they reached the top of the hill, a cold wind 
was blowing, and Andrew, full of care for old and 
young, man and woman, made Alex draw her shawl 
closer about her throat, where, with his rough plowmen 
hands, he pinned it for her. She saw, felt, and noted 
his hands; a pitying admiration, of which on'y the 
pity was foolish. woke in her; and ere she knew, she 
was looking up in his feca with such a light in her eyes 
that Andrew found himself embarrassed, and let h’‘s 
fall. Moved by that sense of class-superiority which has 
no place in the kingdom of heaven, sho attributed his 
modesty to self depreciation, and the conviction rose in 
her which has often risen in such as she, that there is a 
magnanimity demanding the sacrifice, not merely of 
conventional dignity, but of conventional propriety. 
She felt that a great lady, to be more than great, mn«t 
stoop ; that it was her part to make the approach which, 
between equale, was the part of the mm; the patroness 
must do what the woman might not This man was 
worthy of any woman ; and he should not, because of 
the humility that dared not presume, fall of what he 
deser ved. 

„% Andrew,” she sald, I am going to do an unusual 
thing, but you are not like other men, and will not 
misunderstand! I know you now—kaow you as far 
above other men as the c’ouds are ab we this heath |!” 

„Oh, no, no, ma’am |” protested Andrew. 

Hear me out, Andrew,” she interrupted—then 
paus d a little. 

Tell me, she resumed, ‘‘ ought we not to love best 
the best we know!“ 

‘Surely, ma’am he answered, uncomfortable, but 
not anticipatiog what was on the way. 

** Andrew, you are the best I know -I have sald it 
I do not care what the world thinks; you are more 
to me than all the worlds! If you will take me, I am 
yours.” 

She looked him in the face with the feellng that she 
had done a brave and a right thing. 

Andrew stood stock-still. 

„Me, ma’am |” he gasped, and grew pale—then red 
as a foggy sun. But he made scarcely a moment's 
pause. 

„Isa Godlike thing you have done, ma'am,” he sald. 
„But I cannot make the return it deserves. From the 
heart of my heart I thank you. I can say no more.” 

His voice trembled. She heard a atifled sob. He 
had turned away to conceal his emotion. 

And now came greatness indeed to the front. In- 
stead of drawing herself up with the bitter pride of a 
woman whose best is scorned, Alexa behaved divinely. 
She went clcse to Andrew, laid her hand on his arm, 
and sald : | 

‘Forgive me, Andrew. I made a mistake. I had 
no right to pake it. Do not be grieved, I beg; you 
are nowlse to blame. Let us continue friends“ 

Thank you, ma’am!” said Andrew, in a tone of 
deepest gratitude ; and neither sald a word more. They 
walked side by side back to the house, 

Sud Alexa to herself: 

I have at least been refused by a man worthy of the 
honor I did him! I made no mistake in Aim /” 

When they reached the door she stopped. Andrew 
took off his hat, and sald, holding it in his hand as he 

Dod- night. ma am Lou wil/ send for me if you 
want me ?” 

“Twill. Good-night !” said Alexa, and went in with 
a strange weight on her heart. 

Shut in her room, she wept sorely, but not bitterly ; 
and the next day old Meg, at least, saw no change in 
her. 

Sud Andrew to himself 

I will be her servant always. 

He was humbled, not uplifted, 
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CONCERNING CLOTHES. 
By E. G. W. 


HE old question of Wherewithal shall I be 
clothed ?” comet well to the front at this season. 
In the current issue of The Christian Unton I notice an 
item{zed reply to a problem which is vexing many a 
woman just now: What will fifty dollars buy? Since 
the writer states that her figures are based upon actual 
experience, I will not venture to question their accu- 
racy. But they suggest some considerations which one 
„of very moderate means” can Ill afford to ignore. 

It is quite possible for a woman to dress with neatness 
and ladylike taste on fifty dollars a year, or thereabouts. 
It is possible, also, to dress more or less fashionably on 
the same sum. But both ends one may not hope to 
accomplish ; the attempt can prove only confusing and 
fruitless. If the latter alm is fixed upon, one will buy 
cheap gloves and hosiery, a silk dress at seventy-five 
cents a yard, and a five-dollar jacket of one of the 
stuffs fashionable just now,” expecting to replace them 
all next year. If the former aim is before one. she will 
pay twice or thrice that sum for her street jacket, secur- 
ing a well-fitting garment of substantial cloth which 
may be worn, like a gentieman’s Overcoat, season after 
season until threadbare. She will not make her bonnet 
of scraps from her coarse woolen gown, knowing that 
an unobtrusive shape in felt or straw will last enough 
longer to repay the extra outlay, and be from first to 
last decorous snd becoming. She will not buy her 
handkerchiefs at two dollars a dozen, knowing that 
dainty linen is far more essential to a lady’s costume 
than surah satin and jet ornaments. Indeed, in these 
days, when even the rich are finding soft, clinging 
woolens worthy of all occasions, there seems no reason 
why the woman of moderate circumstances should tax 
herself to secure the traditional black silk. A delicate 
shade of serge or cashmere may be obtained in good 
quality at the price named for a cheap silk, and the 
greater width would prevent danger of scrimping the 
material. 

In general, the principle holds that it is wiser to buy 
a fine grade of a low-priced goods than a cheap grade 
of costlier material. A fine cambric is at once prettier 
and more durable than a coarse gingham. This, to my 
mind, is the only sound interpretation of the much- 
abused maxim, The best is the cheapest. 

For the jaded, anxious women whom I sometimes 
see in the shops, lured, I feel sure, by delusive adver- 
tisements, and vainly trying to get much value for 
little cost, I have one suggestion of possible helpfulness. 
Bargain-hunting as such I consider evil and only evil. 
It has the uncertainty of any lottery, and, even when 
successful, all its viclous features. That one pays for 
what he gets is a rule with few exceptions. But when 
a season opens, when new goods are first put upon the 
counter, he gets a wide choice ; and he pays roundly for 
it. Had Ia family to provide for, and a short purse with 
which to do it, I should always shop out of season ; for 
winter clothing, not until after Thanksgiving ; for sum- 
mer, with the arrival of June. The novelties would be 
one, but the staple articles would remain, and the price 
of many of them would be but fifty per cent. of the 
earlier figures. I should feel that in saving the shop- 
keeper the risk of carrying his goods I came honestly by 
that reduction, and would gladly store them myself, 
fresh and uncut, against the next season’s needs. 


A SENSIBLE WOMAN’S REMEDY. 


O doubt many people have wondered why the 
Americans have consented to so completely 
change their habits of dining on Sunday. Six days in 
the week we dine at night, but the seventh day we dine 
more heavily at the hour we have been the habit of 
taking a light meal on the other days of the week ; and 
this, too, when we breakfast from one to two hours later. 
No doubt this complete change in our habits is the 
cause of headache, dullness, and blues the next day. A 
recent issue of the Times gives a conversation 
between a reporter of the Times” and a friend on 
this very subject, that contains many suggestive as 
well as true ideas : 

„What, a headache this lovely morning ?’ 

„ Such was the comment of a bright little matron of 
the writer’s acquaintancs the other day, whom he had 
overtaken crossing Madison Square, and to whom he 
had ascribed ‘a cracking headache as the cause of his 
eviden* dejected expression. 

„ Oh, I know,’ she went on, sagaciously, and with 
rather a satisfied alr, which was explatned later on. 
Lou are one of the Monday morning sufferers.’ 

“The reporter was forced to plead mystification and 
curiosity at this remark. 

I'm sure you are; and how fortunate that you met 
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you ought to encounter at this moment. 
me,’ she continued, catechizingly, ‘what time do you 
habit ually dine! 

„The reporter named 6:80. 

„ Yes. Aud what time do you dine on Sundays? 

% At 2 o’clock.’ 

„ knew it,’ triumphantly. ‘And on week days 
you breakfast at 8, but on Sundays it is often 9 or 9:30 
before you are ready to break your morning roll. Is 
not this true, too ?’ 

It was, and so the reporter confessed. 

„% Well, then,’ pursued this enigmatical interlocutor, 
‘it follows, does it not, that every seventh day you 
completely upset the meal routine you have regularly 
observed for the six preceding days? You breakfast 
an hour, let us say, later, and, being hungrier in con- 
sequence, and with extra leisure at your command, you 
eat considerably more than at the week-day break 
fasts 

*** Right again,’ assented the reporter. 

Ok course you do,’ rattled on his companion. 
Now, having breakfasted later and heartier than 
ordinary, it appears to be necessary that you dine sev- 
eral hours earlier and one or two courses more elabo- 
rately than usual. By the time you have finished this 
second feast you are rea. ly filled to repletion, and the 
light tea offered at six or thereabout does not tempt yoy. 
Before sleeping, however, you are once more hungry, 
sO you end the day wiih a lunch, for which your by 
this time perverted appetite generally selects mongrel 
and indigestible dishes. Aud on Monday morning you 
wonder why you feel so dull and spiritless or that your 
head should ache so wretchedly.’ 

„The reporter thought there might be something 
in it. 

„Something in it!’ repeated the lady, indignantly, 
‘why, the Sunday dinner question ought to be more 
important than the tariff issue. Half of New York 
makes itself miserable every Monday because this mat- 
ter is not properly appreciated. I know all about it,’ 
she added, with a laugh, for I was brought up In it. 

*** At home, my father being a physician, you know, 
we naturally reveled in all sorts of disregarded hygienic 
laws. Like the proverbial shoemaker’s children, we 
went metaphorically barefooted, while pa pa was help- 
ing other people's families to take care of their health. 

„„It was Blue Monday” with us every week. 
Everybody was out of sorts, and the day well over was 
a confessed relief. Mamma sud it was because it was 
washing day, but as I grew older I began to wonder if 
there were not some other agency at work too. A 
chance remark of papa’s set me thinking in the right 
direction one day, and I made up my mind if I ever 
had a home of my own I would see if Blue Monday 
could not be routed. Aud I have succeeded,’ continued 
the lady, with energy. ‘We have no Monday head- 
aches at our house. I have converted lots of my friends, 
too, some of them old housekeepers who shook their 
heads solemnly when I suggested the revolution and 
propounded what they thought would bea crusher; 
viz , How about Sarah or Bridget or Jane's Sunday 
out ?” 

„ Why, I manage that beautifully. Of course, If two 
girls are kept it is easy enough to let them alternate, but 
ours is a one-servant establishment, aud has to be adjusted 
accordingly. We breakfast on Sunday at eight as usual, 
lunch at one, some easily prepared dish always appear- 
ing in honor of the maister’s presence, and after that 
meal is cleared away Ellen lays the table for dinner. 
Then, having left her fire in proper condition, she puts 
on her bonnet and is out until ten o’clock. 

„The dinner I produce with the greatest ease, or 
rather the dinner evolves iteelf. For soup we have 
bouillon in cups. This I buy by the bottle, and merely 
add boiling water. The meatis always a cold fowl 
or jolnt in summer, boiled ham, which is prepared the 
day before, as well as the dessert of wine jelly, blanc 
mange, cream rice pudding, or often simply fruit in its 
natural state. We omit freshly cooked vegetables, sub- 
stituting soms made dish like escaloped oysters in winter 
and baked macaroni in summer, withasalad. Ellen 
prepares the oysters or macaroni! before she goes out, and 
I put them in the oven half an hour beforehand. The 
salad is dressed on the table, and for the coffee we have 
always a French table coffee-pot. When we have fia- 
ished our dinner, which we always linger over delight 
fully, and enjoy, I think, more than any of the seven, 
it is five minutes’ work for me to pack away neatly in 
the dishpan the plates, cups and saucers, and platters, 
put the silver in a pitcher, and cover all with hot water. 
When Ellen comes in, she merely rinses them thoroughly 
with boiling water, they having been sufficiently cleansed 
by their long soaking. There are no pots or kettles, 
and I have never had a girl object to the fifteen minutes’ 
labor she finds awaiting her, particularly as she gets out 
in the afternoon fully two hours before the most of her 
friends, who are often till four o’clock wrestling with 
the mass of dishes and saucepans which the usual Sun- 


day midday dinner engenders, ; 
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» tell you,’ finished this vivacious matron, the 
question has more sigaificance than you attach to it. 
Here is one half-day at least every week given over to 
that wretched, woe producing tyrant indigestion, which 
could so easily be saved. Life is too short for sucha 
needless sacrifice, I should like to preach a crusade 
against It. 

*** And nowI must say good-by. Come next Sunday 
to dine with us, and see how easy and pleasant it all is 
—and particularly how delightful to leave out the 
** cracking headache” on Monday morning. 

Sunday dinner at noon is not a comfortable meal in 
most homes; it must be more or less hurried because 
the children have to go to Sunday-school, and many 
times the parents are teachers or officers in the schools, 
and they hasten through the meal to get time for a last 
look at the lesson. Having breakfasted later, the appe- 
tite is not keen, and with many of vs the meal Is a form 
only. The result of dining out of regular hours {s to 
produce a heaviness that many times is attributed to bad 
air in the churches or Sunday-school rooms, when it is 
a meal eaten out of regular time that is the cause. The 
wise woman whose ideas we give does not make the Sun- 
day dinner a feast. It is unfortunate that each family 
could not arrange for one dinner in the week that would 
be better than the others, served, if possible, with more 
ceremony, and then spend the evening together. The 
Sunday feast day is neither hygienic nor conducive to 
quiet and healthful family life. In most aomes, with 
only one servant, it is the hardest day in the week to mia- 
tress and maid. It is anything but a day of rest. To 
change it to that would give mind and body a chance to 
recuperate for the x days of work that must be done. 


— — 


me! I am, perhaps, the one person in New York whom 
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ARTISTIC DENIM. 


By Mary Gay Humpureys. 


ENIM is one of the humblest of fabrics. There 

are doubtless proud and haughty people who do 

not even know of itsexistence. The workingman’s blue 

blouse is a symbol of lowly life. The artisan’s ‘‘ jump- 

er” and the ditcher’s ‘‘ overalls” are even less dignified 

types of toll. These are all made of denim. Taus it is 

plainly seen that denim has no standing whatever lu the 
arlatocracy of stuffs. 

But to the artist’s eye denim has precious qualities, 
These lie chiefly in tone. There are grades of denim, 
but it is not the best and most expensive, costing as high 
as fifteen and eighteen cents a yard, that most commend 
themselves in this manner. It is the cheaper qualities, 
that can be bought for about eleven cents, that have 
gained denim its merited place in the world of decora- 
tive art. 

Denim is a mixture of blue and white and brown and 
white cotton. In the higher-priced denims the dyed 
cottons are used in excess of the white. The result of 
this artistically is to produce too intense and positive a 
tint to be agreeable. But in the cheaper grades, where 
the white and colored threads are in more equal propor- 
tions, the whites have also their value, and the result is 
a blending of tints on the retina that are soft and most 
persuasive to the eye. This resultant tint is that which 
has given denim its reputation as an agreeable surface 
and asa ground for decoration. Aside from this it is 
stout, honest, and has a pleasant superficial texture. 

Its use is varied. It makes an admirable wall cover- 
ing with the seams simply sewed and the stuff tightly 
stretched. For country houses, and especially by the 
sea, where the dampness is apt to gather on the plastered 
walls, itis especially appropriate. 

It makes very desirable furniture covering, especially 
for blue or some harmoniously tinted room. It is put 
on plain, and furnished simply with a blue and white 
cord, or with mixed blue and white furniture gimp. 
Oblong lounges without backs are covered in this way 
and bountifully supplied with large, square denim 
pillows. The ingenious person on decoration bent, but 
with a frugal mind, can readily concelve of the many 
uses in kind to which this honest fabric can be put. 

Its largest service is in draperies. Here is a wide field 
for embroidery of various kinds and executed in the 
worthiest manner. But embroidery is not essential, nor 
is decoration. Full-flowing draperies of the denim simply 
hemmed are in themselves decorative. The blue be- 
comes deep-toned aud mysterious in the shadows, and 
the white asserts itself like a high light cresting the out- 
ward curves. 

In portiéres and curtains appliqué Is a better mode of 
treatment than embroidery. A blue portiére, for ex- 
ample, may be crossed by diamond-formed lattice of 
dark blue velveteen. Those are couched boldly down 
with filoselle. Instead of a lattice desigm any other 
form may be used, such as disks or coils, mingled with 
other forms in solid embroidery. 

The brown denims may be used in the same way. A 
large portidre at the rooms of the Soclety of Decorative 
Art was of brown denim. The decoration consisted of 
broken waving lines of gold thread in triple rows. 


These were spaced #0 as to give place to large set de- 
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signs in reddish-brown toned velveteen. These consisted 
of radiaiing petal-like forms about a round center. 
Each form was couched boldly down with filoselle, or 
flax floss, which is now in use as a cheaper substitute. 
The perpendicular edge of the port ère was raveled out 
for an inch and a half. At equal distances brass rings 
were sewed inside of the raveled edge, and from these 
hung cords and tassels of mingled brown and silver. 

Photograph frames are covered with both blue and 
brown denim. Over this is a continuous des gu cut out 
in white linen and appliquéi on with gold and silver 
thread. 

Realism carried very far was a photograph frame cov 
ered with denim used on the wrong side to get the light- 
blue tint. The picture in this frame was that of a 
fisher gir] on the beach. Over one corner of the frame 
white cord fishing net was draped, and from the lower 
right-hand corner of the picture hung a tiny deep straw 
fishing basket. 

Apropos of the sea, curtains for yachts are made of 
blue denim, the ornament consisting ofa fish net draped 
in the approved manner, and made by couchings of 
white cord. Another design consists of conventional 
wave lines in bold outline’stitch’of white. with dolphins, 
mermaids, or other marine animals also outlined. 


HOW TO MAKE A CUP OF CHOCOLATE, 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


ANY a cup of checolate is merely the grated 
material boiled in milk and sweetened, but the 
two rules following will be found a great improvement 
on the old way of making it. It contains much nour- 
ishment, too, and some delicate stomachs will retaln 
and digest it when tea and coffee cannot be drank at 
all. 
One way, fald to be Maillard’s style,” is the follow- 
ing: Stir together In a saucepan one cup of grated 
chocolate, two-thirds of a cup of sugar, a good pinch of 
sslt, and one cup of boilipg water; then, after stirring 
smoothly, add another cup of boiling water and a pint 
of boiling milk. Boll one minute only. Dissolve one 
level teaspoonful of corn-starch in half a cup of cold 
milk, and stir in, boil one minute longer, remove from 
the fire, add one teaspoonful of Reyal vanilla flavor, 
and it is ready to serve. 

The salt, the corn-starch, and the vanilla flavor add 
greatly to Its richness, and make it far more delicious. 

Another way is to enrich it with an egg, which adds 
aleo to its nutriment. Allow a large spoonful of grated 
chocolate to each person. Pour over boiling water 
slowly, and stir till it thickens; then add milk enough 
to cool it, and stir in a well-beaten egg, and sugar till 
sufficiently sweet; then add milk, or milk and water, 
till the quantity is sufficient. Stmmer, not boll, for ten 
minutes, and flavor with Royal vanilla. 

For either of there rules whipped cream is a neces- 
sary addition—littie trouble and a great improvement. 
Half a pint of cream is ample for a dczen cups, and it 
can te whipped at home with the Dover egg-beater in a 
few minutes. A milk-boiler is the safest vessel to make 
chocolate in, as there {is no danger from scorching. 


‘LUCY’S COTTAGE. 


By Hrien Norra. 


WELVE years ago, when John’s family inciuded 
himself, his wife Lucy, and two little girls, they 
had great longings to spend a summer by the tea. But 
‘John’s purse held cnly a given smount, and that not 
very large, each month, and the ravenous landlord to 
whom they applied for“ information,” as per adver- 
tisement, had the prevailing idea of country landlords 
—an idea, by the way, which zummer boarders care. 
fully cultivatc—tbat all cliy pecple are rich, and his 
‘‘ moderate prices proved far beyond John’s means, 
But Lucy considered the matter by day and by night, 
and at last bethought her of a stiip of ground fu a mall 
village where she haa once visited, close to the water’s 
edge, which had not yet fallen into the hands of the 
real estate agents. On this lot was a small, rude bulld- 
ing which had fallen into dhuse. She wrote to the 
honest farmer who owned it, and for a moderate sum 
rented house and land fora month, with her husbana’s 
approval, of course. John had unlimited confidence in 
Lucy’s plans, and when she told him that she wanted to 
‘‘camp out,’ with this small building of three unfur- 
nished rocms for a tent, he was quite willing to help 
her, 
„We shall be far more comfortable than people who 
go to the Adirondacks and live under canvas, and think 
themselves happy,” said Lucy. 1 can get a strong 
gitl toacrub and clean the rocms; we can have berths 
put up for the chudien in the large room ; and by cut- 
Ung a window in the rear We shall have a fine breeze 
nem the water, and 20 can all aleep in the same room 
Without mfort.” 
On a great rock in the rear of the house the cook- 


stove was eatabliahed, and a wide, home-made awning 
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protected it from rain when necessary, and also made a 
roof for the rock-plazzs. A quantity of hooks in the 
beams furnished ample closet room. The large bed 
and the wide berths, which were much more comfort 
able than those of ocean steamers, looked dainty and 
freah under their cloud of pink netting. A little furni- 
ture was rented in the neighborhood, but, as Lucy sald, 
‘campers had no need of furniture.“ Fresh white 
curtains and a few ornaments from home relieved the 
undeniable barrenness of the interior. The old building, 
conscious of its growing unsightliness, had called on 
the shrubs and vines in the vicinity to conceal its de- 
formities so long ago that it was now a mass of ver- 
dure, and so not unattractive externally. The farmers 
in the neighborhood supplied milk, eggs, and vegetables 
in abundance ; the fishermen brought lobsters, bluefish, 
and oysters ; and berries were to be had anywhere for 
the picking. The baker’s cart on its weekly visits was 
well patronized. Every Friday John came up from the 
olty to enjoy the cool bree zs and fine bathing until 
Monday morning. When the first of September came, 
the babies and their mother were as brown as nuts, and 
went back to the city full of health and spirits. 

The next year John saw his way clear to buy the 
strip of land and the small house, the owner being a 
wise as well as an honest man, who saw the advantage 
to his own property if the beginning of a settlement 
could be made, and who therefore put the price quite 
within John’s means. It wasastonishing to himself and 
Lucy what an additional interest life had for them when 
they were able to speak of our land.“ John went to 
his office as usual, and outwardly was the same man as 
before; and Lucy baked and sewed and punished the 
children as usual; but John walked the streets with a 
consciously firmer step, as who should ay, Ion a 
portion of this earth on which I tread ;” and Lucy found 
herself pitying her less fortunate neighbors, who had 
only two weeks’ boarding in the country to anticipate. 
Still, eo much remained to be done before anything like 
the real home of their desires was attained that they 
restrained any expression of their raptures. 

John had spent all that could well be spared, that 
year, for land, especially as a baby boy had come to 
them and claimed his full share of the family income. 
But they had July and August by the sea. The breezss 
acemed more refreshing, coming over their own land. and 
John and Lucy spent many a happy evening on the rock- 
piazza, looking over to Plum Island Light, calculating 
how much salt water they owned, and the probable site 
of the new cottage. 

The next year one of their city neighbors who was 
deeply interested in the cottage at Garnet’s Pint, hence 
forth known as The Lodge,” induced John to sell him 
a bit of land, and himself put up a tiny house. John 
spent the proceeds of the sale in moving the old house 
to the best partof his estate, adding two rooms, and, 
with his new neighbor, hada welldug. The well was 
a source of congratulation for a year in advance, for 
good water had not been easily obtained. During the 
next five years John made other sales of land, and very 
profitable ones, for people were beginning to find out 
that Garnet Point was a fine, healthy location where 
land was comparatively cheap, and the farmers and 
fishermen found it to their interest te deal well with the 
new-comers. John’s business also was increasing each 
year. Further additions were made to The Lodge, and 
a coat of olive paint and red trimmings, and red cur- 
tains at the windows, made it a pretty feature of the 
landacape. Another story was added, and from their 
own large room, overlooking the bay and far out to the 
leland Light, John built a large balcony, which to this 
day the family consider the most delightful spot on the 
premises. Plazz is surround the whole houte ; hammocks 
awing for the convenience of the grown-up little .giris 
and their friends ; and a small arbor, overgrown with 
clematis transplanted from the wayside, invites to its 
cool retreats. But ‘' mother’s balcony” is always the 
center of attraction. Here John and Lucy alt many a 
bright evening while the stars come out one by one, or 
the moon aheds lis peaceful light on their littice home. 
And amid all the cares of the growing family—for there 
are five children in the neat now, and it requires careful 
planning on the part of botn parcats w meet all the 
de manas on time, strength, and purse—this quiet haven 
has been a sweet place uf refuge. 

A good beach is within easy walking distance, and the 
whole family, except the newest baby, can swim, dive, 
and flat like flahes. The baby boy is now a robust 
fellow, quite capable of managing row or sall boats, and 
often takes them on a pleasant sail to the near islands, 
or even to the Island Light. The young ladies have a 
tennis court this year, and John and Lucy are not a 
little diamayed to see the tall young men who come 
over to swing their racquets and make themseives 
agreeable to Madge and Bess. 

The Lodge holds iw own bravely in the midat of a 
cluater of pretty, inexpensive homes which have grown 

up ac und it, Tasteful fingers have planted vines in 
every available place ; the old well, even, has its drapery, 
and broad ferns are within and without. Lucy hes 


arranged with a farmer’s daughter to set out gay nas- 
turuums and poppies so soon as the spring weather 
favors, and these, with the clematis, ferns, and vines, 
make the little place very attractive. I suppose it will 
always be the little place” to them, although it has 
now twelve rooms, and the real estate men, who are 
buying land at Garnet’s Point, have offered a goodly 
sum for it, since the situation is just the thing for a 
summer hotel. 

But Lucy keeps the deed in her own hands, and, I 
doubt not, will come to The Lodge for many years to 
come, since she and John areas hale and hearty as they 

olnt. 


TWO SYSTEMS. 


N a recent Saturday afternoon three ladies and 
three little girls were seen going from the elevated 
road to the bridge cars. Each girl carried a very 
prettily dressed doll. The youngest of the three little 
girls must have been ten years old, the oldest about 
twelve. They took their seats together, and, as soon as 
the cars started, one of them ald, Hold the children 
up so they can see,” and three dolis were held up to the 
windows by their respeciive little mammas. The little 
girls were utterly unconscious of any human being. 
They saw each other only, had no care except for their 
precious dolls, who were animated beings to them. No 
mother ever straightened every bow and smoothed every 
wrinkle from her darlings’ dresses with greater care 
than these little girls did for the dainty dolls who gazed 
without winking out of the windows. Tae little 
mothers had. on broad-soled shoes, thick woolen dresses, 
cloth cloaks, and hoods that knotted under their chins, 
Well-fitting cotton gloves were on their bands. 

Just before the cars started, a young lady about 
twelve or thirteen years old took her seat almost opposite 
these little girls. She had ona velvet skirt, muca too 
ahort for a young woman of her ideas. Over this was 
draped ailx, quite heavy and rich. A lignt clotn jacket 
with a white cloth vest Draided in gilt braid, a vroad- 
brimmed hat loaded with black feathers, diamond stud 
earrings, and long hid gloves atiiched with black, 
finished her toilet. No woman of middle life who had 
lost all freshnew of spirit could have entered a public 
conveyance and seated herself with more of an air of 
having exhausted the pleasure of living than did this 
young person of tender years and aged ideas. Sue had 
a novel in her hand, ana evidently nad tried to beguile 
the tediousness of life on this glorious spring day. 
When he discovered her young neighbors a look of 
surprise and then of contempt spread over her face, 
and then she looked at the older passengers about her as 
if to tay, Did you ever see anything 80 ly? When 
the car reached Brooklyn, the children took the hands 
of the ladies who were with them, and their voices as 
they chatted made the sweetest music that many tired 
ears had heard that day. 

The young person who knew life stood up, gave her 
velvet axirt a shake, adjusted her bustle, also her hat, 
and sailed out of the var, perfectly conscious of every 
movement, but utteriy unconscious of the pathetically 
grotesque picture she made. These chiidren were the 
results of their respective homes training. 


A FEW WORDS MORE. 

To the Editors: 

READ with interest in a recent number of The Chris- 

wan Union an article on the bealih of women, in 
waoich was quoted the remark of a young college girl, 
that she considered i: a disgrace to be tired and a ain to 
be lil; and while I warmiy admired we bright confi- 
dence of the words and appreciacd the high ideal 
of usefulness for which she sought to altain and to keep 
this perfection of health, I felt, nevertheless, that a few 
words more were necded, lest, unquauſled as her ex- 
pression was, it migat lall as and Condemna- 
uon on many women WHO need raiwer to be encouraged 
and checred. 

For among the women of our land it is the exceptional 
and highly iavored one who has it la her power to 
choose ine hours and amount of ner work, and to Umit 
u 8O as never to eXcecd ner suengm. in now many 
households do the recurring necas of home and cau- 
dren constantly demand tue mother s presence and aid | 
For ber especially the old saying seems true—* Wo- 
man’s work ls ner done; and wo orten tue weary 
heart and hands never nud complete and upluung rest. 
Nor must such cases be summarily dismissed wich a 
nasty judgment against the ability and memods of the 
mother. It was the wife of a ministéer—a woman whose 
management of her household u excellent, ang wao is 
highly honored among her peopie—wano sald to me a 
ew days ago, Rested ? I do not Anow what the word 
means. Ii is years since I knew the meaning of 
u. And not only in the household, but among the 
army of women whose occupauons take them away 
from the home, it is not the privilege of the workers— 
the teacher, the dressmaker, the ahop-girl, the seam- 
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middle were three tarnished letters. His tall, thin form ** Well, the last battle he ever was in, or I either, was 


stress—to make their strength the measure of their 
labors, and to stop before they are tired. They go forth 
day after day to long hours and to certain weariness ; 
but they accept these conditions and endure them un- 
complainingly for duty’s sake. 

Nor is it possible, apart from sometimes inevitable 
overwork, for all women to reach that ideal of health 
which means entire freedom from illness. Too many of 
us are paying lu our own persons for the mistakes of our 
forefathers, and are striving to fil: our places in life 
handicapped by some inherited physical trouble which 
is a continual weight upon us. These women Can never 
be really well, and must often bear inconvenience and 
suffering for which they are wholly irresponsible ; yet 
it is not they, nor the others who sometimes cannot avoid 
undue weariness, who should be spoken of as being 
** disgraced” by fatigue, or as sinning” through ill- 
ness. Were it possible for women never to be tired 
and never ili, this world would be a paradise of ease ; 
but a paradise, I fear, of ease sometimes Ig noble and 
uninspiring, in which we should be deprived of a sight 
whereon every thovghtful soul may ponder—the sight 
of the glorious company of women who dally, and often 
in weakness and pain, take up life’s work, patiently 
and simply, courageously and faithfully, for the sake of 
friendsand home and duty, and through pure devotion 
change their toll into a holy cffering, ever renewed 
and ever welcomed upon the altar of the Most High. 

ELIZABETH FRENCH. 


Younea Fo ks. 
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ONE OF THE RANK AND FILE. 


FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 
By Mrs. HARRIET A. CHEEVER: 


RARE sunchiny day as ever dawned fresh from 

the hands of the great Creator. Two young fel- 
lows in the prime of youthful promise and the heyday 
of a prosperous, joyous existence. The roads of a pop 
ulous suburban town crowded with persons riding and 
afoot ; and in the micst of the beauty of the day and 
the fragrance of the alr a hurrying hither and yon of 
men in the familiar unlform of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Further back, near the center of the town, 
an ‘cccasional drum-beat, betokening the gathering of 
an organ!zed body of men preparing to do duty on an 
important and solemn occasion. Unmistakably Memo- 
rial Day 

Nong Highland Avenue, at the terminus of which 
was the large cemetery, was an almost unbroken pro- 
cession of people of all ages and conditions, hurryirg 
toward the grounds where in aro’her hour a favorite 
chaplain was to deliver the oration of the day. 

Frank Barker and Eigene Howard, seventeen and 
eighteen years respectively, took in with keen interest 
each phase of the holiday scene. 

‘* Doesn’t seem possible there ever could have been a 
war right here in our own country, does it?“ Frank 
asked I suppose,” he added, it would appear 
more lik«ly had any one belonging to me been lu the 
army, but as it is, Memorial Dy scems to me more like 
a day fcr the parading of the living than the honoring 
of the dead 

„My father was a surgeon in the army during the 
last two yearscf the rebellion,” said Eugene Howard, 
‘*but he died so many years ago I never learned any- 
thing from him os the subject ; but, then, our histories 
teach us how much we owe the men who fought those 
dattles.“ 

„% Net, began Frank, in what would have been a 
cynical manner in an older man, but the trouble 18, 
there are 80 many old duffers who are forever and ever 
blowing about the war, and I doubt if half of them 
were ever in the slightest engagement, or even ever 
smelt powder, Sort of shakes your faith in a good 
of them.” 

„Os, well,” replied Eugene, laughingly, ‘‘I reckon 
we're all willlog enough to krow as little of that un- 
plessantness’ as we can.” 

Arrived at the cemetery, the young men walked 
about, stopping flrat to comment on the draping of some 
long mound where from headatone to footstone the stars 
and stripes were wound in graceful folds over some 
sleeping patriot’s grave. Then the designs in plants 
well grown, and flowers coaxed into early bloom, would 
claim more than a moment’s attention. 

**T believe I’m getting tired, said Frank Barker, at 
list; let's go to that little arbor down the next 
avenue snd rest awhile. We shall hear the band easily 
enough once the procession draws near.” 

Toe arbor was close at hand, but on approaching 
pear enough to see Into it, there, calmly gez ng on the 
soeve before him, sat an old man whe appearance 
might have been ludicrous had it not at the same time 
been 80 utterly pathetic. On his head was a large army 
hat, such as worn by members of the Posts, only in the 


was habited in an old army coat so faded it might 
originally have been either gray or blue, and over the 
deep collar strsggled a few locks of gray hair. 

At sight of the forlorn old figure, Eagene Howard 
said under his breath : 

**Hulloo! I g ess our old friend yonder grew tired 
before we did, and, being a little lame, started in 
advarce to find a resting-place.” 

„Well, goodness knows he’s welcome!” said Frank 
Barker, a chivelrous ring in his low voice. ‘‘ You see,” 
he added. half eportively and half in earnest, ‘‘ we 
Young America involuntarily render ‘honor to whom 
honor,’ and 8o forth.” 

E gene Howard added, mischievously : 

„R minds me, nevertheless, of the ‘old duffer al- 
luded to in my hearing a moment ago 

„J ve a great mind to interview him.” Frank replied, 
quick to catch and respond to the spirit of mischief in 
his friend’s voce. He looks to me as if he might 
de a little non compos ; but he might also tell us a story 
if we sot him going—come on.” 

But once faside the arbor it was not necessary for the 
young men to tet the old friend going” P aclog his 
thin hand against his hat with a correct military salute, 
he began in atone which, though firm and dignified, 
had yet a certain imploring accert : 

„Ah! good morning, young gentlemen. I’m an old 
Ualted States volunteer, as you see,” and he pointed 
significantly to the letters of his carefully peaked hat; 
“yes, I’m an old U S. V., one of the rank and file 
merely, but I came over here to-day with an objact. I 
always go everywhere with an object.” 

He paused a moment, as if to make the last declara- 
tion the more impressive ; and Frank Barker, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, remarked, perfectly re- 
spectfully : 

I suppose you were in the service some time, and 
probably saw some engagements ?” 

The old veteran raised his eyebrows as though sur- 
prised at the inquiring tones, then began in the slow, 
recitative way which gave promise of the desired story: 

In the service? Oh, yes, my boy, I was in the 
service, sure! Aud any engagements, did you say? 
Oa, yes; I run with the rest from the first Ball Ran; 
then I was with Pope in the second battle—that was a 
hot one, I can tell you! Lat's see—that was away back 
along in the summer of 62. and the fall of that same 
year I had another taste of the sorrows of war at Fred- 
ericksburg under Burnside ” 

He seemed to sink into revery for a moment, but with 
a start began again : 

In any engagements, did you ask? Me? An old 
U 8. V, one of the rank and file? Why, my boy, I 
fought with Plesasonton at Chancellorsville, when poor 
Stonewall Jackson fell, riddled by his own men.” 

Tae old man fell into soli quy at this recollection. 

A me! they cal] D3ath the great leveler, and well 
they may. You forget the man was a rebel and think 
of bim onlv as a brother when you hear he has fallen. 

** But you asked about engagements,” he added, wak- 
ing up again. ‘‘ Dear me, yer; it was only the summer 
of that same year [ found mvself marching under Gen- 
eral S rong against Ff rt Wagner, I suppose you've 
heard time and again how poor 8 rong and his compan- 
fon in command, young Shaw of Boston, charged on the 
fort ; but jist as they reached the ditch both gallant 
general and patriotic young colonel fell, the first mor- 
tally wounded, the other killed outright.” 

The old voice sank {nto soliloquy agaln. 

„Ob, my Lord! they thought to heap infamy and 
opprobrium on the honored name of Colonel Robert 
Shaw by telling about ‘ burying him in the same pit 
with his niggers ;) but his grand old father made his 
grave simply glorious and his own name illustrious by 
afterwards expressing his willingness to let the mortal 
part of his brave son ‘stay and sleep on forever in the 
tcench wi'h his niggers.’ 

There was a long pause unbroken by the absorbed 
listeners in the arbor ; then there were signs of nervous- 
ness and emotion increasiog every moment on the part 
of the old volunteer, and when he spoke again his voice 
was husky and he c'u'ched continually at the sides of 
his coat as if trying to hide himself away somewhere 
in its folds, 

I only saw one engagement more,” he began, and 
that was at C ld Harbor. You see—I haven’t men- 
tioned it yet, tut all through my army life I was 
keeping track of a young soldier whose flery zeal in the 
Great Cause kept him at the front and in the thickest 
of the fight. It was my own boy, and all I had in the 
wo ld—Lord, how I loved him!” His lower jaw 
dropped, and he gszed blankly for a moment at a spot 
cn the ground, then he went on: 

I couldn't nor wouldn't tell my boy he should not 
fight for the old flag. He was just turned of twenty-one, 
and was old enough to enlist, but I had no end of 
maneuvering trying to keep in the same line of action he 
did. His mother was gone years before, so she nevar 
worried over the risks he run. 
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the terrible one of Oold Harbor, early in the summer 
of 64. Wewere under Hancock, and did all any of 
our men could do—that was, obeyed crders. When 
you consider, lads, that our loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing after the battle was over thirteen thousand 
men, you'll never doubt again that tome of us knew 
what an ‘engagement’ means. 

** Well—I saw my boy fall during the battle, and they 
sll told me he was killed, and for a long time—yes, 
for years—lI believed it, but of late I've begun to doubt 
very serlousiy whether such was really the fact As 
I sald before, I came here with an object today; I 
knew there would be a great many soldiers about, and 
I more than half ¢ x pect to see a tall young fellow, with 
an eye as keen as an eagle's, fine features, and a military 
air—” 

Just then a middle-aged gentleman sauntered into the 
arbor, and the old soldier at once accosted him : 

Ah, good-morning, Mr Foaedick ! Glad to see you.” 
His voice took on the half-beseeching tone they had 
noticed before as he continued: Tou know I’m an 
old U S. V., one of the rank and file merely, but I am 
here to-day with an obj:ct, as usual; I shoulda’t be sur- 
prised if at any moment I was to sce a fine, manly 
young fellow, with an eagle eye and a military carriage, 
come striding along—ah! theres our minister from 
Crofton ; I must go interview him. I bid you good-day, 
my sons !” 

With a martial air the old man gathered himself up 
and departed, while Frank and Eigene looked inquir- 
ingly at the gentleman addressed as Mr. Fosd ck.“ 

‘Excuse me,” said Frank, but do you know that 
old soldier? 

O, yes!” replied Mr, Fosdick, a look of pity 
succeed'pg the smile with which he began to make 
reply; he was one cf our fighters during the war, but 
he lost an only son whom for years he knew and real- 
iz d had been killed—at Cold Hurbor,I thick. But 
witbin the last year or two his mind has failed, and he 
imagines that It was a mistake as to his son’s having 
fallen, and so he is continually searchlug and inqulring 
for him. It’s awfully sad,” he added, locking away 
beyond the arbor, ‘‘ but he always fancies him still a 
young man just as he saw bim last, but doesnt realiza 
he would be getting grizz'y,” like the rest of us of his 
age, were he still living. 

**Captain S mms, as everybody calls him—although 
he disowns all titles—belongs at the Soldiers’ IIome in 
Crofton, but is allowed more liberty than fs usual. Ho 
doubtless walked the s!x miles between there and here 
this morniag, but was so filled with his ‘‘obj:ct” of 
finding bis son as hardly to notice the long tramp. 
Well—I wish you good- morning.“ 

The strong man left the arbor, and the young fellows 
remaining in it looked qiletly into each other's faces. 
Frank was the first to speak. 

J tell you, Gene, that’s war! cold, cruel war! Isn’t 
it mournful, though! I feel as though I'd like to go and 
implore that old veteran to forgive my senseless words 
of an hour ago.“ 

„Oh, you didn’t realizs anything of the facts,“ said 
Eugene, kindly, and I'm sure I didn’t either; it 
seemed only like a forgotten tragedy of the long past; 
but now we've been brought face to face with the real 
thing. and ft’s a good lesson for us; we ought to feel that 
that struggle has left its scars and wounds.” 

“Ab! that’s the worst of it,” replied Frank, sadly ; 
it has left scars and bruises that never will heal while 
certain liveslast. I wish we might manage to eay some- 
thing comforting to that poor old soldier. Come on, we 
might see him again.“ 

Bat as they started out, the music of a band broke on 
their ears, and the crowd became dense all around. 
They pressed forward, but had gone but a little way 
before they saw their old friend of the arbor just before 
them. As they were borne: long with the throng they 
caught a few pleadiag words addressed to a policeman 
who seemed listening respectfully : 

** As’you see, I'm an old U 8 V, one of the rank and 
file merely, but I thought possibly you might have seen 
an eagle-eyed young fe low—”’ 

It was impossible to stand still, and the young friends 
pushed on to where the chaplain was taking his stand. 

At last the exercises were all over. Tue oration was 
ended, and the impressive ceremony of decorating the 
fisg-marked graves had been performed. Many of the 
companies had left the grounds, and Frank Barker and 
Eugene Howard were half-reluctantly approaching the 
gates. 

Just then a detachment of Post Forty-five of Crofton 
halted near the entrance, and, walking slowly up to 
them, the boys saw the faded old veteran, and heard 
him begin, in his slow, entreating way : 

Im an old U. S. V, one of the rank and file 
merely, but I thought perhapsa—’”’ 

But the commander faterrupted him; dofflag his hat 
with all the deference he would have shown a superior 


officer, he sald, gently, but heartily : 
ive Captain Simms, isn’t it? We're on the 
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outlook for our old veterans to-day. Fall right into | 
line with us; we're going to have a sandwich and some 
coffee just outside here, and one of our men has a big 
package of ‘old solace’ for you to take home. The 
barge will be here directly, and you shall go along with 
us. But see! here are all the old soldiers wanting to 
have a word with you—Captain Simms, comrades !” 

And the men closed about him, completely shutting 
out from the tearful eyes of two attentive lads the old 
„U. B. V.”—merely one or the rank and file ! 


A RAINY MORNING STORY. 


NOTHER dark, rainy morning, The dullness of 

the morning was intensified by the doleful strains 

from a band of street muziclans. Taere was a great deal 
of work to be done, eo the shades must all be pulled 
down to keep out any friendly faces or voices. We 
must live slone to-day, and try to find something that 
will interest the readers of Our Young Folks, The 
spirit of work would not come to us, and the lounge 
spoke most invitingly, but we must not listen. We 
cannot have sunshine out of-doors to-day, 80 We must let 
out some of the imprisoned sunshine that we have In the 
cellar,” we thought. Ina few minutes a bright fire was 
burning, with hundrods of litile blue fairies dancing over 
the bed of coalz. What a gay time they bad, and how 
_ quickly the dark c>rnera of the room were bright, and 
rosy shadows dancing on the dark wood doors! These 
were the sun’a rays that were hidden for centuries ; 
rays in which little children had played; rays that had 
comforted and cheered the people of the long ago, gliv- 
ing out on this dull morning warmth and comfort. 
But sitting It z ly In a rcecker, gi z ing at a beautiful fire, 
will not help to fill the columns of The Christian Union 
Young Folks, we think; wo must work. Over in the 

corner on a table is u pile of mags ines, and on top 
the pretty yellow cover of St. Nicholas.” ‘' Perhaps 

we will flad something there that will set us think 
ing,” and la a few minutes the pages of the magez'ne 
are cut, and we are turning iia leaves. A very pretty 

picture stops us. It isthe interlor of a garret room, 

with two tiny girls and one boy standing by a kitchen 

table, while an old grandmother sits wrapped up ina 
shaw! close to the wall. At the ead of the table stands 
a girl pceling apples or potatoes. She is such a strong. 

brave look lug girl of about thirteen! ‘‘ Who is the!“ 

and then the title of the ztory tells us—** Little Rosalie,” 

And at or ce we begin reading the story. Little IR salle 

takes the part of a fatry, or any part that needs a child, 

in a theater in a large city, and supports a mother, 

grandmother, two sisters, and a brother with the 

money she earns. What a brave Ralle! And there 

are 80 many brave Rosalles ju the world of whom we 

never hear! I cannot tell you the story of this Little 
Rosalie,” nor of another brave little girl in the story 

named Maidie, who, with her brothers and sisters, 

learned to love Rosalie without ever having spoken to 

her, only baving seen her on the stage. I can only tell 

you of the lessons they teach. 

When Maldle and her brothers and sisters heard of the 
life that Rosalie led when she was away from the colored 
lights, gilded thrones, and silver wings of the fairyland 
of the theater, they loved her still more. When Maidie 
heard the story of R salie's useful life, she felt that be- 
cause she did not earn money she was of no ute in the 
world, and was really quite unhappy about it. That 
night, when the lights were out in the nursery, several 
little tongues were qulie busy, and the subject was 
Rosalie and her life at home. 

Maldie made up a falry story, of which Rosalie was 
the heroine, and she closes by saying, ‘Oa, Bossy |! 
how beautiful it is for any one to do all the good that 
Rosalie does in the world! Oa, if I could only be of 
use to people—” 

“Oh, you are, Maldie dear,” the story goes on; you 
are of the greatest use to me! I don’t know what I 
would do without you !” exclaimed her little bedfellow, 
clasping Maidie in her arms, and able to speak her heart 
fully because It was dark. Lou see to my work, and 
you make up our quarrels, and you get mamma to let 
us do things, and—and—” 

But, you see, if I dled—to-morrow, say—you' would 
all get along as well without me in a little while. I’m 
not really necessary to anybody. And she is really nec- 
essary just to keep ever so many people alive, and to 
bring them up and help them on in the world, And 
then, think to how many people she gives pleasure ; and 
how many children just count the days, the way we 
do, before they go to see ‘ Little Rosalie.’ How per- 
fectly lovely it must be to give people pleasure, like 
that! Oh, if I could but be as useful in the world as 
— is—!’ But Maidie’s audience have dropped to 

The story tells us that Maidie still clung to the idea 
that to be necessary in the world she must earn money, 
must have some one dependent upon her. 

These bright little brothers and sisters go again to see 
Rotalle, and ait in the bex on a level with the stage, 
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While they are looking at Rosalle, who Is in the center of 
a large flower, the petals of which are slowly unfolding, 
there is a tiny spark, and then a blaze, and the stage of 
the theater is on fire. The curtain is let down, the 
musicians leave the orchestra, amd the people are 
crowding out, when suddenly Rosalie appears in front 
of the curtain and begins to dance to the sound of two 
or three instruments played by brave men. There 18 
excitement in the bex where Maidie {is aitting, but she 
only sees Rosalie, who:may be burned up, and then 
what will become cf the little brother and sisters and 
mother ? and Maidie jumped from the box and ran 
across the stage, and, catching Rosalle by the arm, 
sald : 

„Oh, run, run, Little Rosalfe, run! Save yourtelf |! 
For I really saw the fire! And,” as Rosalie did not run, 
hat will they do at home without you, if you are 
killed here ? And there are so many of us at home that 
nobody will miss me very much! I will stay instead of 
you |” 

But by this time the fire was out, the danger over, 
and somebody took both little girls behind the scenes 
and Maidie back to her place in the box. What a brave 
littls Maidie! But she did not know the hundred ways 
that she was necessary In her own home. She gave 
what they needed. They did not need money, but thay 
needed Msidie. This is what her papa says that nigbt, 
after he tells the children that Rosalle will be sent to 
achool, and her family all cared for properly : 

But you, my little darling,” continued her father 
to Maldie, how could you possibly think you were of 
30 little use at home as to be willing to break our hearts 
by risking the loss of your life? What if I had come 
home to-night and found no Maldi!e to meet me ?” And 
Maldie started up aud threw her arms about her father, 
touched to the heart by her sudden feellng of what his 
grief might have beer. I want you never to forget, 
little daughter,” he went on ln a husky voice, ‘‘ that you 
are of great and impcriant use in the famliy. Does not 
your mother rely on you as her firsteld ? Are you not 
my little comforter? How are all these children to 
grow up without the ¢ximp'‘e and the care of their eld- 
eat sister? Our duties all begin at home. Heroic 
actions are great and admirable. But there are other 
actinns j ist as admirable, Among these are the dally 
acts of duty done, with which you make life pleasant 
and easy for your mother and me, for Tom, for Kitten, 
and for all of us. When I remember taat I never 
saw my Maldie out of temper in my life—” 

Nor heard her speak rudely to any ne, Interrupted 
the listening Bossy. 

Nor knew of her telling anything but the truth,” 
cried Tom from the other room. 

„Nor heard her say ‘I can't’ when you ask her to 
tle your ribbons, or to do your sum, or to find your 
needle,’ added Fanny. 

Nor knew her to do anything but to try to make 
everybody about her happy, and keep her own sweet 
soul white in the eyes cf heaven,” continued her father, 
„When I remember this of Maidle, I think all this 
dally service is of as much worth as the one heroic deed 
that risks life to save the lives of othere.“ 

Do you not think Maldile did as much for her family 
as Rosalie for hers ? 


HOW THE LEAD GOT INTO THE PENCIL. 
By OLIvE THorRNe MILLER. 


KNOW acurfous house with two doors. Iato one 
door go cedar logs and barrels of graphite, and out 
of the other comes an endless procession of beau'iful pen- 
ella, red and black, round and cornered, big and little, 
some with caps of ivory or rubber, and 1ome with none. 
It isn’t a very long journey thiough that house, but 
it’s a very busy one. Lot us go in. The first room is 
the blackest you ever saw; It looks as if the whole thing 
had been dipped into ink, and if you touch the tip of 
your finger anywhere you'll be marked. There are two 
long 10ws of big tanks in which graphite and clay are 
being washed and cleaned, and there are pans of black- 
ness itself, and there's a large tub with a wheel running 
around In it. This persevering wheel is imply mixing 
together the two substances, for graphite alone is too 
soft to use; It must be jolned with clay, the more clay 
the harder the pencil. | ; 
But there's an interesting thing going on even in this 
black hole. Out of a small machine comes all the time 
a soft black string, and falls on a board in a queer- 
looking pile. This is a press: into the top is poured 
the thick, tough paste that comes out of the mixing tub, 
and, being sq ueez d more than it can bear, it is pushed 
out a small square hole in the bottom. When the board 
is full of yards and yards of the tangled-looking stuff, 
it goes into the hands of a boy, who was white once— 
though you wouldn't think it, so covered are face and 
hands with the black of the leads he works with. 
The business of this youth is to straighten the leads, 
and he does it by laying the soft string across a board 
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evenly against the ralted edge, and cutting it off. 
Length after length he thus lays straight, and when the 
board fs full it goes into a very hot room to dry. 

Maybe you think the leads are now ready to take up 
their residence ln their cedar houses; but they must go 
through another process, or they would crumble as 
fast as we sharpened the pencil. When dry, they are 
cut Into pencil lengths, packed tightly into cases, and 
baked. Now they are ready to use. 

While all this has been happening to the lead, a home 
has been prepared for it to livein. Pencil houses are 
made in blocks, city houses, always six in a row. 
When the cedar comes into the room, it la in the shape 
of little boards, iomewhat longer than a pencil, and as 
wide as six pencils aide by side. Half of the boards are 
nearly as thick as a peccil, and the other half very thin 
—for roofs, as you will see. First the thicker boards 
go through a machine that plows six little square grooves 
in them, and now at last both cedar and lead are ready 
to be joined for life, to wear out in useful work to 
gether. 

This happens in a most disagreeable room, strong 
with the odor of glue, and at the hands of sticky, dread- 
ful-looking giris and boys. The first girl daubs one of 
the clean, sweet smelling cedar boards with hot glue, 
and pushes it along tothe next. This girl takes in one 
hand some leads, spreads them out like a fan, and 
presses six of them Into the six little grooves, wnere 
they At perfectly. Then she pushes it back to the first 
girl, who slaps on the roof in 2 second, before the glue 
has time to cool. Now it goes to a boy who packs it 
on top of a pile in an fron frame, where it Is screwed 
down to prevent it from werpiag. After another rest 
in the drying-room, the ends are sawed off iquare, and 
they are ready to go downstairs. 

They go by themselves; that Is, they are placed one 
by one in the top of a case that reaches to the ficor 
below, to the very jaws of a machine. As one of these 
blocks touches the bottom of the long case, a flager of 
steel comes up and pushes it forward, between two sels 
of small keives, and it comes out the other side cut 
into six nice round pencils. 

They are now perfect for use, but they have to be 
smoothed to fit them for polite society. They are 
polished in a droll way. A man stands before an end- 
lest belt full of notches, and feeds {t, a pencil to a notch 
all the time. The belt {s moving slowly along, and the 
next moment the pencil passes under four wooden 
hands with gloves of emery, which polish it off as if 
they liked the fun, while the pencils rattle but cannot 
get away, and in a second or two drop, all warm and 
shining, Into a basket below. 

If one wero satisfied wita plain cedar pencils, they 
would now be done; bu} fashion says they must be 
black or red. So tuto ble barrels go thousands at a 
time, together with the red or black coloring matter 
that Isto paint them. There the steam power shakes 
them back and forth, and over and over, witha great 
rat'le and clatter, tl every pencil has {ts colored coat. 

Now comes the last machine, and in the factory I 
spe of, near Now York, it isa marvelousaffair. At 
the beg!naing !s a box fu'l of penclla, which drop one at 
atime on the bed of the machine. From here it fs 
instantly pushed through a cup of varnish, and comes 
out wet on the other side. At once it falls on to an 
endless open belt, which carries it slowly through a hot- 
alr box that dries it on the way. At one polnt each 
pencil ia registered, and when ten gross have gone 
through something drops that strikes a bell and stops 
the machine. A man comes, takes away the ten gross, 
and starts up the machiae again. 

The gilt lettering and putting into packages of one 
dozen are at present done by hand, but I dare say by 
the time you are grown up a machine will be con- 
trived to do the whole thing itself. 


A DAY IN REMEMBRANCE. 


HEY were a very sad little group sitting on the 

plazza of a lovely cottage with a beautiful lawn 

and trees on all aides. The sun was throwing shadows 

over the lawn and on the little folks who were deeply 
interested in a conversation in which all were engaged. 

I tell you this idea of flowers ia very well. III do 
my part, but it’s not all I want to do.“ 

„Well, it’s what the soldiers do. And, you know, 
auntie hes been very busy, and lots of ladies, getting 
ready for it.” 

I know that, but I say, if it means anything, it means 
more than music, flowers, processions, and speeches. 

It was Nanette and Louis Allison who were talking, 
and the others, Linda, Hilda, and Russell, were listening 
and evidently coming to some cecision in regard to the 
subject under discussion, 

Ot course it means more than that, but what I want 
to know is what it does mean.” 
There was silence fora time, and then Nanette, waose 
sweet, earnest face was lighted with a thought she 
almost feared to express, sald : 


three or four times as long asa pencil, pushing it up 


We all know what memorial means, It means 
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doing something in remembrance. It's ust as if all 
these soldiars in their graves said, ‘Remember us and 
what we lived for ;’ and | suppose the little flags in the 
graves are put there to do more than just mark the 
graves ; I suppose they say to every soldier, ‘It was to 
keep this flac flying over the who'e nation that I lived 
end died. Remember this. Watch that nothing lowers 
it!’ 

The chi'dren looked at Nanette in surprise, for not 
often did Nanette show any excitement, and now she 
was standing on her feet, and her cheeks were like 
roses. and her eyes shining like stars. 

„% Way, of course ” responded L ouls, warmly, ‘‘ that’s 
it. Nanette. And if they did not do it every year, they 
might forget 

„Fes answered Nanette. And you know that 
many of them had little children, and now these chil 
dren must be men and women, for it's more than twenty 
years. and these children are reminded of why their 
fathers were soldiers, and if another war comes they 
will do what their fathers did ” 

K ep the flig flying“ shouted Russell. waving h's 
arm es though he were leading a charge H; looked so 
funny and -o red that the children could not help laugh- 
ing, and Russell. somewhat annoyed, s)ipp d back of 
Nanette, who pt her arm about him and pitted him 
gent'y till the little round face looked natural. 

All ey: s were turned on N anette, waiting for her to go 
on. It seems to me the fl wers are jist an offering, 
asymbl of what they feel; a sort of renewal of the 
promise to do what the soldiers would want done could 
they spesk; as Russell says, to keep the fig flying, keep 
it out of the dust and Nanette locked lovingly at the 
little brother who leaned against her. A more th wght- 
ful Jock passed over esch face In the group, and a ten- 
der light crept int» their eyes; each was struggling to 
keep back the tears that were just ready to fall. 

Louis Jeaned or ward with his head In bis hands, and 
then said, ‘‘I know what you mean, Nanette: that we 
should remember what she wanted us to do” 

„More than remember, Russell: do,” answered Nm- 
ette. I think we should do what she wants us to do.” 

The children were qulet. Russel] did not raise his 
head. Nanette pulled ner broad brimmed hat over her 
eyes. The birds twittered and savg in the wisteria, fiy- 
ing in and out, and sendiog showers o purple petals 
over the little folks on the steps. Navette suddenly 
stood up and said: “I know we are doing now what 
she would not want us to do. C me! if we are to help 
gather wild flowers for the committee we must do it at 
ores. That is mamma’s way and that must be our way 
in memory of ber. Come, children, come, get ready,” 
and Nanette led the way into the house. 

„% Nanette always sp2aks as if mamma were here. I 
do vot feel ro lonerome then,” and little Hilda gave a 
tiny sigh that yet had a tiny lonesome note in it 

Linda smiled at Hilda, and took her hand as they 
went up stairs togetber 

In a little while they all came out of the house, in 
strong boots, carrying baske’s and started down the 
road. Bit a few months before these little fo'ks had 
stcod beside their mother, who was for the first time 
quuet when they needed her cire and comfort ; for the 
first time she did not wipe the tears from their eyes 
They followed her in the sunshine to the cemetery by 
the church, and left her there, and came back to the 
lovely heme that seemed so barren and vacant, and 
which at times, even now, in sp'te of the love and care 
given them, seemed soempty. D iring the past week 
the auntie, who was almost a mother to them, had 
been busv he'ping wih other ladies to gather flowers. 
prepare a lunch. and decorate a hall for the Memortal 
Day services. and this morning she was very busy, end 
bad left the house early to fioish the arrar gements at the 
ball Remember. children, your part is to gather as 
many fiowers as you can. and keep them fresh.“ were 
the last words sbe had sald to them hefore etarting 8 
the children, with delight, went to the woods to begin 
their work for the na ſoval holiday. It was their first 
visit to the woods that year, and every rock, every tree. 
reminded them of the dear mother who was such a de- 
Ugbiful companion out of doors always Linda and 
Hilda kept close together, and, though they did not say 
it aloud, in esch little heart the thought was uppermost, 
„% Mamma would not want us to let each other be sad ”’ 
and so, by trying, they helped each other to be brave. 

Every fern they picked was laid carefully down, 
for each one was a new reminder of their mother’s love 
for tue frail, dainty plants; every violet reminded them 
of their mother’s eyes ; the woods were just one great 
tender memory of her. At last Louis sat down ona 
atone close to the edge of the brook where he could see 
the falls, and the others joiced him. Children, are 
you not glad thst mother’s eyes were the color of vio- 
lets 7” asked Nanette, caressing the little bunch she had 
pinned to her dr: 8s. 

„% Yes,” answered Louis, and Im glad she wore that 
color most of the time. If I were a girl, that’s what I 
would wear,” and Russell looked reproachfully at the 
black dresses on his three sisters, 
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I'm glad mamma loved the woods, for now, when 

Im here, I don’t feel as lonesome as in the house, said 
Russell, and he clung closer to Nanette. She put her 
arm about him, and then, in a volce very sweet and 
gentle she said. Cpildren, I've been thinking of Me- 
morial Day. You know mamma always loved it, and 
did all she could to help the soldiers on that day. That’s 
why auntie has done so much. I heard her tell papa 
she did it because mother loved the day. We cannot 
do mamma's part, but we can make it a memoria) day 
to her. After we leave these flowers at the hall let us 
come back and gather some for mamma. Wa will put 
them all about the house. And we will take some to 
her in the morning before bresk’ast. We know how 
she used to say that a bunch of flowers was a comfort; 
and we will take scme to old Rachel, and to Jim 
O Brien, snd to Mrs. Brown, ’cause her baby’s sick, and 
we will go and see Mr«, Attlebury, cause she has no 
littie girl this year Well give all the day to mamma, 
doing all the things that she would do.” Nanette’s eyes 
were full of tears, and so were the children’s, Louis 
did not try to hide them. But they were comfort 
tears. 
They hurried away to the hall, and were soon back 
picking with all their might the datnty spring flowers 
and ferns. Very tired, at last they reached home, 
and cared for their treasures. 

„We must not trouble auntie, for she is Hred, said 
Navette, and a tidy, pretty little group met papa and 
auntie at the door before tea time. 

As bedtime came, good-night kisses were given, 
and there was no teasing for just a little while 
longer.“ 

The next morning was bright and clear. Very early 
N wette and Louis were down cellar selecting and ar 
ranging the flowers for the breakfast table and the 
parlor. Very quietly they worked, and very pretty 
did the rooms look when they had finished. Masses 
of ferns were under the mother’s picture, and her 
favorite fl wers in vases about the room. The ycunger 
children were ready early to help carry out the second 
part of their plan, and soon all five were busy arrang- 
irg flowers on the grave that was so sacred to them. 
After admiring it a while they went home, and when 
they came into the dining-room they were all dressed 
in white, and their faces were shining with a new 
happ!ness. It was hard to cover up what they felt, 
but part of the memorial these children gave their 
mother was to follow her example of making every 
corner of the earth cheerful that they could reach. 
After breakfast they all went with thelr papa and 
suntie to the cemetery, and there a long talk revealed 
the thought in the children's minds. 

‘* Papa, the flowers we would give her if she were 
here, but to make her really, truly happy we would 
have to try and do what she wanted us to do. To day 
we mean to live every minute a memorial to her, and 
then she will not seem so far away,” and Nanette 
smothered a sob. 

** Children, we will send the carriage after Jim Had- 
den and Tom Furley, and they shall see their old com- 
rades, if they not march with them.” 

‘And Aunt Polly. She lives up there on the back 
road, and never sees anybody. We will bring her down 
and let her spend the day in the village visiting among 
her old friends,.”’ said auntle. The whole dey was spent 
in bringing pleasure and sunshine into other lives, and 
a group of happy, tired children went up to bed that 
night. 

„Linda. I think it would be easy to make every day 
a memorial day. We bave not been cross once, and 
we have been kind to each other all day. D) you not 
remember that she said that was always a happy dav 
for her when there were no tears.” The yellow and 
brown heads were very close together, and two pairs of 
lips met witb a new meaning. 

** Nanette called R issell, “‘ are you wide awake ?” 

what is it!“ 

„ Tale has been a real memorial day. We lived the 
whole day for mamma,” said Louis 

** Louis, I've been thinking we might live every day 
for her. I don’t mean j ut Icke to-day, but lessons and 
every-day things might be done as she wanted them. 
Can we not try? and N anette slipped into her brother's 
room and sat on the side of bis bed. 

„Nanette, I know the meaning of that text they 
always say communion Sunday, Do this in remem- 
brance of me,’ and that is what mamma lived.” 


Shall Ic me to His table and take the sacramental 
bread, and say: It is His body, broken for me,” 
and then proceed to say: ‘‘But as for Him, the 
crumbe which fall from my table—the odd shillings or 
sovereigns that can be spared, the things that are 
left after my own needs, present or future, have been 
met—these, these, shall be payment for Gethsemane, 
and requital for the cross” ? The question is not, What 
will be easy ? but it is, What are we bound to do, 
by honor and duty and love [Arnold Thomas, 
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SUNDAY GFTERNOON. 
JESUS RISEN.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE resurrection of Jesus Carist is the best attested 
fact of history. All explanations, except the sim- 
ple and natural one that he rose from the dead, and as 
cended into heaven, dissolve, one after the other, in the 
clear light of calm, cogent, impartial examination. 
O i after the other they have offered themselves, been 
tested, been cast away as worthl-ss: the theory of 
deliberate imposture, that the disciples hid the body 
and invented the fiction of » resurrection ; the theory 
of suspended animation, that Jus did not die, but was 
resuscitated after he was taken from the cross; the 
theory of spiritual hallucination, that the esgerly ex- 
pectent disciples created out of their hopes the sub. 
stantial vision of a risen Lord; the theory of a myth, 
that little by little the spiritual confidence of the more 
exalted natures in the Immortal [nfl 1ence of their Ma: 
ter was perverted in grosser minds Into a belfefin a 
material resurrection : there theories have been suc- 
cessively propounded by unbelief, and successively 
rejected even by unbelief itself. There is not one of 
them that can be called a living cpinion to-day. There 
are but two: one that of the reverent skepticlam 
which declares a resurrection impossible, but frankly 
confesses ſwelf unable to account for the marvelous 
history that has preceeied from the tomb of a dead 
Obrist; and that of Chris‘ian faith, which belt ves that 
Ctr'st ‘was crucified, dead and buried, he descended 
into Hades, the third day he rose from the dead, he 
ascended {nto heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 
God the Father ; from thence he sball come to judge 
the quick and the dead.” This faith has won its 
victory through centuries of battle. over active oppoai- 
tion or inert doubt. It won the belief of the disciples, 
in spite of their settled and hopeless despair. It won 
the assent of Jesus, revolution'zing the fundamental 
conception both of the Messtah and his kingdom. It 
won the assent of Greek and Roman. in spite of a sreer- 
ing, materialistic in fide'ity more ca)lous than any skept!- 
clem of modern times. It created a church; gave to 
the world a new day of sacred rest; inspired humanity 
with a new worship; changed the very features of ita 
civilization. The world’s birth dates from the day of 
Christ’s resurrection. This battle has been fought; 1. 
is a waste of time to fight it over agein. From need 
less arguments to prove the reality of the summer 
rolstice, the best evidence of which is the summer 
warmth and life about us, I turn to consider some of 
the lessons which this cen'ra! fact of history teaches. 

1. After the tomb comes the resurrection. Weeptng 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
The lesson is a lesson of experience in the very fact 
iteelf. Hs ie not here: hele risen. Who can 
the utter desolation of the disciples when they took the 
body of their Lord from the cross and laid it in the 
tomb; felt the heart, and knew that {ts last puleation 
bad gone; leaned over the face, and realized that the 
last warm breath had been breathed ; saw the eyes glauy 
in death, and the lips dumb with death’s silencing ? 
Who can concelve the delirium of oy as gradually the 
truth dawned upon them that he was risen from the dead? 
A truth broken gently, leat a too great surprise should 
prove disastrous ; binted at first in the stone rolled away 
from the grave; then in the empty tomb; then in the 
orderly arrangement of the grave clothes: then declared 
by shining angel messengers; then by Christ himself, 
but by Christ disgulsed—u the gardener. as the stranger 
chancing to meet disciples on the road asa fisherman 
upon the beach. at last with all disguise thrown off and 
with the wounded bands and feet exhibited in demon- 
stration of his personality. This lesson of experience 
cannot be put into words. It is the joy of the moralng 
after the night, of the spring after the winter, of life 
after death. 

2 When the disciples had recovered from the shock of 
surprise, there came next, gradually dawning upon 
them, the new demonstration which the resurrection 
affords of the power of Christianity, and the new Inter. 
pretation of what Christisnity means. If the reader 
will tuen over the pages of the Book of Acts, he will 
see that In the earlier sermons of the Apostles little or no 
mention is made of the sacrificial character of Christ’s 
sufferings and death. The Atonement is scarcely men. 
tioned. Little is said either of Christ as a teacher or 
Christ as an example These are the aspects of his life 
which fill our modern thoucht ; but they lay all in the 
background at first; and the prominent truth was the 
truth of Christ’s resurrection : ‘‘ Whom God raised up, 
having loosed the pangs of death; Whom God raised 
from the dead, whereof we are witnesses ;” Him God 
raised up the third day, and gave him to be manifest, 
not to all people, but unto witnesses that were chosen 
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from the dead, and he was seen for many days of them 
that came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem ;” 
„ Whereof he hath given assurance unto all men in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.” This is the 
burden of the early Apostolic teachings ; partly because 
they were so full of the glad tidings that they could 
not keep still for very joy; partly because this was the 
very foundation of their faith in Christianity ; namely, 
that Christ, its founder and giver, hath risen from the 
dead. 

If Christianity is, as mavy men seem to imagine it 
to be, a system of ethics, a new and better promulgation 
of Thou sbalt and Thou thalt not; if Calwary is only 
a new Mount Sinai, from which issues a purer law, en 
forced not by penalty, but by love, then there was no 
need of authentication. The resurrection would then 
be a mere spectacular incident. Bellef in it would be 
of secondary moment; almost of none at all. For the 
final sanction of moral law always is, and always must 
be, in the consclence. No Thou shalt” uttered from 
without the soul can reverse the Thou shalt” uttered 
within. But if Christianity is « promise, not a law; f 
Jesus Christ came to bestow, not to command, to offer 
pardon and peace to the sin-burdened, to take away 
remorse and fear, and to give assurance of new- 
ness of life here and hereafter; if he rightly inter- 
preted his own mission when he sald, “‘ I am come that 
they may have life, and may have {| abundantly,” some 
authentication is needed ; some witness of his right to 
speak in God's name and promise with God's authority. 
That au'hentication, that witness, the resurrection 
affords. The son of a carpenter might say with author- 
ity, for every auditor’s conscience sanctions the com- 
mand. Do ye unto others as you would have others 
do unto you ;” but only a Son of God, whose divine 
authority was attested by some event as significant as 
the resurrection, could say, ‘‘I say unto thee, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” 

8 Gradually grew out of the ditciplev’ joyful real 
tion of Christ’s resurrection a yful realization of im- 
mortality with him. I enter into no disputed domain, 
I hazard no intelligent contradiction, in saying that 
prior to Christ’s resurrection there wat nowhere in the 
world any vital“ z ng faith in immortality. Pagan phi- 
losophers sgreed philosophically in {ts possibility or 
probability, as pagan philosophers do now; but it 
afforded as little comfort to Cicero as to John Stuart 
Mill, as little Inspiration to Seneca as to Professor Clif. 
ford. Hope of immortality never paluted a rainbow of 
promise on pagan tears. It never engraved a motto of 
hope on a pagan tombstone. There are {isolated verses 
in the Old Testament which Indicate that occasional 
prophets of Israel, in moments of supreme ſusplration, 
experienced a momentary hope respecting the future: 
but these Isolated utterances are like gleams of sunshine 
breaking through a tempestuous sky, while the wind 
still sweeps through the skeleton trees, and the rain sti)! 
falls in dreary torrents. There is not a puch of blue 
sky—po, not even in the Psalms of sanguine David or 
the vistors of Inspired Isafah. Christ's resurrection 
brought life and immortality to light. It converted 
the fabric of a dream into an historic reality; it trans- 
formed a despairing hope into a calm assurance. To the 
bellever in Christ's resurrection, immortality is no 
longer a hope. Hs looks in through the open door and 
sees the world of light beyond. Once every voyager 
on the unknown sea was a Columbus, setting sail for he 
knew not what. Now every Christian voyager is an 
emigrant starting out for an E'dorado; knowing that it 
exists, only not knowing what wealth of possibility it 
eontaine. For now fs Christ risen, and become the 
firat-fruits of them that slept.” 

4 Sal more gradually there grew up in the disciples’ 
minds a new and higher conception of the ministry of 
Christ and the end of his coming. The crucifixion had 
crucified their hopes ; with his resurrection arose a new 
and diviner hope within their hearts. The old crude 
notion of an earthly kingdom, a Jewish king, a Jeru- 
alem mistress of the world in the throne and seat of 
Rome, gave place to a purer and more spiritual faith in 
a kingdom without metes or bounds, a King invisible 
but ever living and ever present, and a new Jerusalem 
let down from heaven. Of this conception, Paul, the 
apostle of a divine mysticism, is the great expounder. 
The disciples have not yet risen to his height, they 
breathe not yet bis atmosphere. The church fs yet to 
their common conception a visible organization, with 
creeds and rules and Jaws and ritual; Cirist Is yet to 
their conception a Crucified One, who lived and died 
eighteen centuries sgo; or a Coming One to appear 
again in centuries yet to come. Resurrection Is stil] to 
them the upstanding of the body from the grave in 
which it has Jain down to rest. They know not yet— 
or, if they vaguely concelve the truth, they know not 
how to phrase and formulate {t even to themselves—that 
the Church of Christ is the universal brotherhood of al! 
who love kim and follow reverently his footeteps in 
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before of God, even to us;” But God raised him ] denial, love; that Christ is risen, and is a living pres- 


ence im the household of his disciples, more a presence 
in bis invisible church to-day than he ever was im the 
synagogues of Palestine, or even the upper chamber of 
Jerusalem ; and that the resurrection of his body is 
a parable of a diviner resurrection, the uprising of 
the spirit when he has made it to live in him, endowed 
with a new being, and already, here and now, In fellow- 
ship with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ, en- 
tering into life eternal. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT TH WORD. 
AST week we stood in the shadow of death; to-day 
we stand in the glorious light of the resurrection. 
We do not understand it; we accept it as another proof 
of the Father's love and wisdom. At the birth of the 
Son the shepherds watching their flocks are startled at 
the light fa the heavens and a burst of song, Glory to 
God in the highest, anion earth pssce to men of good 
will.“ It is again the early dawn, and a company of 
sorrowlng women are golng to the tomb to perform the 
offices of love. They think of nothing but the tomb 
closed with the great stone. When they coms into the 
garden they fiad an open tomb and a heavenly messon- 
ger say ing. Fear not How likethe Master! In every 
time of trouble had he not strengthened him? Had 
not the lesson of his whole ministry been, Far aot,” 
but trust? and from his tomb comes a new assurance of 
bis loving sympathy and care Walle the women stend 
in wonder, the rest of the message {s borne to them: Go 
quickly and tell his disciples.” Every heart throbbing 
with love for Christ is anxlous to be the bearer ot good 
news,” to carry a message of love to those who are In 
trouble. Not only were they to carry the good news 
that the Master was not dead, but alive, but they were 
to go to Galflee, where every spot was full of the mom 
ory of hours of joy and gladness and sweet sorrow. 
When the disciples hear the message, how the memortes 
come crowding back. Fear not“ "Twas on this same 
Ssa of Galilee that above the tossing, raging sea the loved 
voice called out from the gloom, “‘ It is I: be not afraid.” 
As they rose to that message then, so they recelved the 
message now. As the women turn from the tomb 
am z d at the message and the strange sight of the open 
tomb and its heavenly occupants, a volce salutes them, 
* All hsfl.” Bliss unspeakable! they see the Master. 
Nw they have more than the messenger’s words; they 
have seen the Master himself, and have his words to de- 
liver. None can doubt. They go to tell the won- 
drous story. One had started with them who could nt 
walt, but hastened to the tomb alone: Mary, who was the 
redeemed of the Lord. She looks into the tomb, but 
| she finds him only when she turns into the garden. Se 
finds him when she turns from death to life. In the 
fragrance of the early morning, amid the flowers that 
were the renewal every year of God's bounteous loy:, 
Mary found God's greatest gift of love—s risen Christ; 
not Death but Life is the inheritance of the children of 
the Father. 

To the two who journeyed to Enmaus with heavy 
hearts, the revelation of the one who traveled with 
them was not made known till they had Invited the 
stranger to abide with them; he broke the bread, and 
they knew their Lord. 

The eleven !n fear sit talking of the wonderful things 
that have been told them. The room ie filled with the 
message, Peace be unto you: as my Father has sent 
me, even so send I you” All those who were ready 
stood In the presence of a risen Christ to recelve his 
commission When they had gone back to their dally 
occupations, the Master came again to prove by his 
presence that not only when they sought him, not only 
when they waited in prayer for his appearing, did he 
reveal Dimself, but while at thelr dally work he 
was near them: Peter, patient and walting for the mes- 
gage; Thomas, who would not belleve till his hanis 
touched bim; James and John, who sought for seats of 
honor in the new kingdom, and three others Cl 
dren, have ye any meat? calls out a voice fa the early 
dawn. ‘‘ Cast your net on the other side.” They obey, 
and then recognize their Lord. When they come to the 
shore and are again one family, Pater recelves his com- 
mission, and turned in consecrated love to follow the 
Master, even to death. To esch one comes the commis- 
sion from the risen Master that he can best fill. John, 
who leaned on J 2sus’s breast, is not commissioned to do 
Pater's work. Every man has his own work ſu the world 
to bring it to God's purpose of creation. Every hour had 
new evidences of Christ’s love and his presence to those 
who were ready to receive them. No thought of the 
tomb, for it had lost {ts terrors and Its attractions. 1 
go to my Father and to your Father, my God and your 
God.” Where I am, there will ye be also.” ‘‘Thisis life 
eter aal, that they might know thee the only true Gd, 
and Jssus Christ whom thou hast sent.” I fn them 
and thou fn me, that they may be made perfect ln one.” 
And the hour had come when they knew Christ as the 
Swot God, and there was holy joy in the conscious 


friends who were feund of a risen Christ, those who 
loved him, who were ready for his voice and pres- 
ence. 

Among his enemies was terror and dismay. Nothing 
but an empty tomb! Their slightest wish had been 
obeyed, He whom they buried was arrested without 
authority, condemned withcut an honest trial, crucified 
though the man who condemned found no fault in 
bim; he was buried that his insulted body should not 
be a rebuke to them when they offered up meantngless 
prayers to an insulted Creator. A cusri at their request 
was placed athistomb Allin vain! The tomb was 
empty ! The same evil purposes that bought Judas for 
thirty pleces of silver thought to again conquer with 
money, and they buy the guard. But the same power 
that saved the Infant Ohrist from Herod has revealed 
the risen Christ to man. Mosey, authority, position, 
can never defeat the purp ses of Heaven. 

Man could not hide arisen Savicur, for he was God 
manifest in the flesh. Shall the Christ we have within 
ut be a dead Christ in a tomb, or a resurrected spirit 
bearing messages of love? Shall we think only to feel 
his presence In the upper chamber, or shall he speak to 
us by the wayside, beeause our hearts are ready for the 
message? Shall we think of bim only as a Cohrist for 
heresfter, or an ever-present presence in the hour of 
discouragement, saying, Ct the net on the other 
side’ ? Shall we think of him as a far-away Mediator, or 
a Friend at our side calling us by name to receive the 
peace that he is ready to give ? Shall we sit at the door 
of the tox.b weeping, or go into the garden of the world 
to receive his benediction ? 


FAITH.’ 


By tae Rev. ALBERT Wreton Moors * 


Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have belleved.” 
—John xx., 29. 
HOMAS seems to have been very slow in forming 
opinions. His mind wae judicial and scientific. 
His convictions must rest on proof. He would not 
belleve a questionable report unless there was over- 
whelming evidence behind it. He would put no faith 
in an improbable story until he ha? lost the power to 
doubt It. 

Ten men whom he know to be honest and trustworthy 
assured him that they had seen the Lord. But their 
testimony had sot a feather’s weight with him. They 
might be mistaken. Their minds might have been un- 
hinged by disappointment and grief. They might have 
become subjxct to delusions. He would not trust his 
own eyesicht if he were to see what they had seen. So 
he thought. He must behold the print of the nails ; he 
must satisfy himself by the sense of touch that the 
teeming wounds were real. Then he might belleve that 
he was not the victim of an hallucination. Then he 
could have no lurking suspicion that an impostor was 
trying to palm himself off as Jesus of Nazareth. 

We may think it strange that one who had seen 
Lezsrut come out of his grave should have found It so 
hard to believe in the resurrection of Christ. But he 
had a mind that wore the seven-leaguid boots. It 
always took long strides. It always reached extreme 
conclusions When Jesus was about to return to Jadea 
against the advice of his disciples, Thomas augured at 
once the worst possible result, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us 
also go, that we may die with hin!” When the risen 
Christ appeared to him, he did not content himself with 
simply casting aside bis previous doubts, but a tremen- 
dous mental oscillation carried him further than any of 
the disciples had yet gone, and exnressed itself in his 
words, “ My Lord and my God!” And when his political 
and rel'gious hopes were wrecked by the crucifixton, 
when the sight of those ghastly wounds which seem to 
have haunted his memory, forced upon him the terrible 
truth that bis Master was dead, it was to be expected 
that his m'nd would swing off beyond the confines of 
hope. It was characteristic of him that his despair 
was deeper than that of other men, and that it swal- 
lowed up ever encoursging thought and recollection. 

But Christ was vary far from commending the spirit 
that Thomas had displayed. He had no word of praise 
for a faith that could not exist until doubt had become 
impossible ‘‘ Because thou hast seen me thou hast 
belleved ; blessed are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed.” He spplauded those who bad done 
what Thomas prided himself on not dolng—those who 
had recognized hope as a legitimate factor in human 
convictions, those who had been too eager to welcome 
a helpful truth to orftieise unreasonably its credentials. 
And he bas thus indicated the attitude of mind which 
he would have men assume toward bis religion in all 
time—the subject on which I will now address you. 

There are two kinds of bellef In vogue at the present 
time. I may call them the scientific and the practical. 


1 Preached at the Installation of the Rev. Jay N. Taft over 
the East Congregational Charch, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 26, 1888, 
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Each is perfectly legitimate in its own sphere. Both 
are generally recognized as sound in principle. And 
yet there Is so wide a difference between them that it is 
almost misleading to call them by the same name. The 
mental operations Involved in them are very unlike. 

Scientific belief is wholly involuntary. The soul is 
compelicd to exercise it by the laws of its own being. 
It is an stent to certain propositions which has been 
extoried from the mind by irresistible evidence. It 18 
not tinciured in the slightest ‘degree with doubt, for it 
cannot exiat until doubt has become impossible. He 
who has it believes simply because he must believe. He 
can no more keep from doing so than he can change the 
laws of mental action. 

This is the kind of belief that is honored in scientific 
circles. The men who belong to them are concerned 
only with the discovery of facis. They are seeking 
knowledge for its own sake. It matters not to them 
what the truth is which they bring to light. They do 
not ask whether the world will be better or woree for 
knowing it. They do not care whether any practical use 
can ever be made of it. Ot course they are pleased if 
mankind is made hsppler by their discoveries. No 
doubt they would rejoice if every fact which they 
unearth should prove of benefit to the human race. 
But their object in conducting their investigations Is not 
primarily a benevolent one. It is not mainly the well- 
being of their fellow men that they are seeking. It is 
facts. These they pile up, as the bees store honey, by 
a kind of instinct, as it were, knowing not, at times, 
whether their facts will ever be put to any practical ute, 
or whether they will become mere accumulations in the 
hive. 

When ksowledge is being sought on such principles, 
it is perfectly right that nothing should be received as 
knowledge until it can no longer be called in question. 
Men of acience are simply making a collection of facts 
of a pecu'lar kind, of facts which can be proved by a 
logic as irresistible as that which demonstrates a thecrem 
in geometry. And they have an undeniable right to do 
so. They have a perfect right to exclude from their 
collection any belfefs, no matter how helpful these may 
be in themselves, if the evidence on which these beliefs 
are realing has not all the force of a train of mathemat- 
ical reasoning. 

Nobody q 1estions the farmer's right to ralse only 
thoroughbred stock, if he chooses to do so. Not that it 
is any better than other kinds. Not that it will neces- 
sarily prove even half as profitable as mixed breeds. 
But if he has a preference for pedigrees in cattle, he has 
an undoubted right to indulge it, and to keep in his 
pastures only animals that he knows to be full blooded. 

And so, if the man of science chooses to build him a 
mental irclosure, and to gather into it every belfef that 
has behind it a pedigree of indubditable proof, and to 
shut out of it every belief that is somewhat less firmiy 
established, no one can justly find fault with him for so 
doirg. Not that his beliefs are, as a matter of fact, more 
useful to the human race than some which he will not 
let Into his pen. Bat he has a partiality for thorough- 
bred beliefs, for those that are free from even the 
slightest taint of uncertainty ; and this partiality he has 
an undoubted right to gratify, if he will. 

But only on this condition: that the belſefs which he 
discriminates against are ruled out of his collection 
merely because they are not of the kind that he Is get- 
ting together, and are rot to be understood as being 
valueless in themselves or improperly held by those 
who cherish them. 

And this brings me to the consideration of practical 
belief, the second of the two kinds I have mentioned. 
It is to some extent voluntary in its nature, and it 
is indulged, not to increase knowledge, but for the 
take of action; not bscause it will satisfy*the curl- 
osity, but because it will influence the conduct. It 
is the kind of belief that underlies almost all human 
activity. It makes possible personal and soclal prog- 
ras. It is the mainspring of every daring and 
adventurous disposition. Every boy exercises it who 
leaps across a brook when he is not sure that he can 
reach the opposite bank. Every girl exercises it who 
ventures on thin ice before she knows whether it 
will bear her weight. Every merchant has it who 
risks his fortune in an enterprise which he knows may 
turn out ill. Every commander has it who bszirdsa 
battle which he is not sure to win. It is simply a 
willingness to act on something leas than absolute 
knowledgc—to get knowledge, in fact, by acting. It is 
a volition, an act of will. The boy wills to believe that 
he can clear the stream, the girl that the ice will not 
give way, the merchant that his venture will succeed, 
the general that he will gain a victory. Neither waits 
for absolute certainty before believing, but believes first 
and gets certainty afterward. All have faith that what 
they wish were true is true, that what they would like 
to do can be done. All weigh carefully their chances of 
success before committing themselves to a decisive step; 
but if these are not so many as they could wish, they 
Cast hope and courage into the acales, and hesitation and 
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unbelief kick the beam. This is the kind of falth that 
forms the kernel of human enterprise, that makes 
heroes, that gains the plaudits of mankind. And it is 
the kind of faith that the Ssriptures inculcate. | 
Now, the belief of Thomas in the resurrection was of 
the kind first mentioned. It was simply a scientific belief. 
He belie ved because he had no longer the power to doubt. 
But such a belief would be of no benefit to the cause of 
Christ. Jesus did not purpose to remain visibly in the 
world forever, a standing proof of his own resurrection. 
Neither was it his intention to overawe all doubt in time 
to come by putting the evidences of Christianity on a 
par with the proofs of exact sclence. There would be 
no point of contact between his religion in the coming 
centuries and minds like that of Tuomas. The belated 
faith of the ekeptical disciple recelyed no commenda- 
tion. It was an inciplent rebellion against Ohrist’s 
chosen methods of establishing his truth, and needed to 
be crushed in the bud. : 
Taere were some living, however, Who had not seen 
the rleen S:viour, but who belleved the story of the 
resurrection when they heard it. They saw in it some 
thing that they needed, something that the wor'd 
needed; and by a sublime volition they put their trust 
In it at once. They received the Maiter's benediction, 
Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” And If the slow processes of sclentific ſovestl- 
gation shall one day put the truths of the Gospel into 
the same category with the facts of chemlstry and geol-. 


ogy, if men of science shall then recelve them simply 


because they wiil lack the natural power to doubt them, 
they will earn no more praise than Thomas did. They 
will virtually hear only the words, Because ye have seen 
ye have believed. You have faith because you have 
But they who have welcomed Caris- 
tianity as a new spiritual force, who have found in its 


evidences proof enough of its truth to warrant them in 


building their lives upon it, who have laid hold of it in 


the midst of doubt that they might draw themselves up 


by meant of it into a divine manhood, who, while see- 
ing through s glass, darkly, have been willing to recelve 
as a revelation from heaven the religion that will make 
them spiritual and divine, who have committed them 
selves to it in a spirit of moral enterprise and heroism, 
with the hope of supplying by the facts of a later Oaris- 
tian experlence whatever seems now to be lacking in Its 
proofs—they are the heirs of the glorious beatitude of 
my text: Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” 

Mon know what spiritual truths they need. They 
have an inborn power to recognize the bellefs that will 
save their souls. And happy are they if they lay hold 
of them, and cling to them in Ife and In death. 

Paysiclans used to refuse water to a patſent who was 
ill with a fever. It was not supposed to be good for 
him. But it was the only thing that he craved. He 
begged for it. Ie struggled to getit. He fought for it 
It had to be kept from him by force. He dreamed 
about it in his restless sleep. He raved about it in his 
delirium. It tantaliz2d him in morbid visions. Ha: saw 
it sparkling in the dewdrops. He heard it gurgling in 
the rivulet. The patter of the summer rain was In his 
ears. The spray of the cataract dimmed his eyes. The 
tranquil lake, the bubbling fountain, the foaming rapi¢r, 
mocked his misery. Flends drank his health in brim- 
ming goblets from which the precious drops fell like 
flashing diamonds. Angels lifted dripping buckets 
from cool wells, into which they fell again with a splash 
that filled the air with liquid crystals. He could see the 
moonbeams sleeping on fields of ice, the halo quivering 
in the misty ca:cade, the rainbow gleaming in watery 
clouds. And all the while he was on fire. All the 
while his tongue was dry, his skin was parched. All 
the while he could not get so much as one drop of grate- 
ful moisture to cool his fevered blood. And if he was 
told at last that his oe was hopeless, that he could not 
get well, an unearthly joy sparkled in his eyes, a pre- 
ternatural esgerness flashed into his face, and he ex- 
claimed, with hands clasped in an agony of entreaty, 
“Then give me a cup of water, that I may die with 
heaven’s own dewdrops in my mouth, and the coolness 
of paradise on my burning tongue!“ 

And if his prayer was granted, perhaps he got well. 
Water was possibly the one thing that he needed. Phy- 
sicians give it now in cases of that kind. I knew of a 
man who had been given over to die under such circum: 
stances; but his nurse could not resist his frantic ap 
peals for water, and he lived. The cravings of his 
nature were right. The instincts within him had out- 
stripped slow science. Inductive reasoning was killing 
him by inches. Experimental knowledge was keeping 
from him tue only thing that could save him. His own 
insatiable longings proved a better guide to health than 
human learning and authority. 

The human race is in a feverto-day. It is unqulet, 
reatleas, tossing to and fro on lis uneasy couch. It gets 
nothing that satisfies it. It yearns for something that it 
does not find. Itisafraid of death. It dreads the life 
to come. It haunts the graves of dear ones gone, It 
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Sorrow without hope. It loses heart in misfortune. 
It faints in trial. It distrusts God. It is anxious for 
the morrow. It is cast down by the thought of past 
sins. It is powerless in temptation. It finds right living 
too hard. It loves unduly the thingsof time. It is 
in bondage to self. It is the slave of habit. It protests 
against iis own baseness, and becomes baser still. It is’ 
Giseased. It is in the delirium of a spiritual fever. It 
ig crying for help. It voices its agony in the words of 
Paul, The good which I would, I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I practice. O wretched man 
that lam! who shall deliver me out of the body of 
this death ?” 

What it wants is spiritual truth, religious verities, 
It needs a knowledge of God, faith in immortality, 
belief in divine forgiveness, the hope of endless glory. 
It needs a firm trust in Providence, in the possibliity of 
moral perfection, ia the love of a heavenly Father, in 
the reality of the mysteriovs Bayond. It needs to feel 
that the grave is not Invincible, that hablt is not final, 
that disaster is not curelees, that bereavement is not 
eternal, It needs to have its vague religious hopes, 
surmises, aud yearnings summed up in one almighty 
Truth which shall give them form and substance and 
siamp them with the seal of the ever-living God. And 
this truth has been given to the world in the resurrection 
of Christ. It has brought life and immortality to light, 
It is the Keystone that perfects the arch of Scriptural 
teachings. It spans the firmament with a fadeless bow 
of hope, and fills the heavens with glory. 

This is the truth that men need, and when they hear 
of it they lay hold of it almost instinctively. The natural 
cravings of their spirits tell them that it is their medi- 
cine, The world has always seen it dimly in {ts fever- 
ish visions. Antiquity caught vague glimpses of it in 
its fitful dreams. Mythology distorted it by its frenzied 
imaginings. It is the water of life that will bring 
health tothe soul. It shows forth the love of God, the 
insignificance of death, the reality of the life to come, the 
grandeur of the destiny that man may win. It recalls to 
mind and emphasiz 38 all the teachings of the Gospel which 
men need to receive in order to overcome the world. 
And bleased ate they that believe it. Blessed are they 
who do not walt for slow science to prove it, but lay 
hold of it because they need it. Blessed are they who 
have faith enough to quench the thirst of an immortal 
soul even while the slow chemists are hunting for Im- 
purities,in the fountain. 

Skepticlem to-day is shaking its head at the Christian 
evidences. It bids the world distrust them until exact 
science shall have proved them sound. Not that the 
resurrection of Carist is intrinsically improbable, but it 
has not the rational supports of a fact in geology! Not 
that it is not better attested than any event In secular 
history of the same date, but it has not the certainty 
that inheres in a theorem of geometry! Not that faith 
in it will not slake the thirst of the soul, but it is better 
that the seul should parch with fever than be cured by 
any remedy which is not approved by the faculty! 
And so the rationalist goes back to his crucibles and 
his fossils, muttering, ‘‘ Except I shall see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print 
of the nalls, and put my hand into his side, I will not 
believe.” And so he goes on hammering rocks, analyz- 
ing solutions, decomp .%#ing light, to satisfy a craving 
of his soul for knowledge, but the longing of his heart 
for spiritual convictions he seeks to quiet by the 
thought that it has no business to long for anything 
that cannot be had by scientific processes. And so 
he goes on rummagiog among the bones of extinct 
mammals in search of the missing links of his own lost 
pedigree, but the foreshadowings of a possible evolu- 
tion which appear in the belief that Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead he does not ooncern himself about. 

And all the while the belief is verifying itself by the 
good that it does. All the while it is giving new life 
to fainting souls, helping human nature to throw off its 
infirmities, breaking the force of temptation and the 
hold of evil habits. All the while it is putting into men 
intense convictions, which make them giants in their 
power to sway the wilis of others and to lift despairing 
humanity into the atmosphere of hope; convictions 
which come down upon the world like a mighty, rush- 
ing wind, riving the tough oaks of old abuses, bowing 
the high cedars of vicious customs, filling the alr with 
the whirling fragments of uprooted error; convictions 
which sweep down on the heaving deep of public opin- 
fon, and set the sea and the waves a-roaring, and roll 
up the ceaseless billows of Christian protest agalast the 
crumbling promontories of wrong. 

And what joy and hops and glad anticipations pour 
into the hearts of millions whenever the thought of the 
risen Saviour is brought anew into their minds! What 
souls in this congregation have not been wrung in the 
past with sorrows that can never be forgotten! What 
memories are ever reviving of husbands, wives, or chil- 
dren, of mothers, fathers, friends, who have passed on 
be yond the range of mortal vision and left-a gap in the 


affections of the living that time does not close up | 


May 31, 1888. 
How vividly sppear again the placid foreheads shaded 
with silver hair, the forms so strangely still that but a 
little while before had been replete with manly strength 
and beauty, the baby faces looking out of tear-stained 
caskets in that unutterable pathos of sweet rest which 


„Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break.” 


How many there must be here who recall the prattle 
of childish voices that has died out in an awful hush 
which seemed to take some melody from all earthly 
sounds—from the singing of the birds, from the whis- 
pers of the wind, from the murmurs of the woods—as 
if the harp of life had lost a golden string which must 
be missed in even ita sweetest music And what tran- 
quil peace mingles with these tearful recolleotions at the 
thought of Him who rose from death to show that it 
was but asleep! How falth then sharpens the senses 
of the soul till it hears again the music of the missing 
string sounding on as sweetly as ever In the paradise of 
God! 

The fact that the resurrection of Christ can drop such 
precious balm into wounded hearts is reason enough 
why it should take place. It lu ground enough for the 
belief that it did take place. And blessed are they 
that trust themselves to the grand conviction! Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have belleved |! 

We see the flowers vanish as the night comes on. 
Oe after another they hide themselves in the darkness. 
The delicate pink, the stately rose, the graceful lily, the 
gorgeous peony, are covered by a sable shroud. We 
peer into the gloom in vain to find them. We strain 
our eyes, butcannotsesthem. Wehavelostthem. To 
all intents and purposes they are no more. If we could 
still behold them, they would be but vague outlines in 
the dark. If weshould touch them, they would not 
seem quite like flowers. The light is gone out of them. 
The colors that made them things of beauty have been 
taken from them by the night. They are substancss, 
they are forms, but they are no longer companions 
They have no soul or spirit, for they have no color. 
They lack the one thing that made them flowers to us; 
and the perfume that they still exhale reminds us, not 
of what they are, but of what they were. 

And are they still the same out there in the night! 
There is a revelation coming that will auswer that 
qiestion, There is a deepenlag shadow overhead that 
is blotting out the scattered stars, A new obscurity Is 
drawing on in the west that doubles the blackness of 
the sky. Mystic shapes with ragged outlines are swoop- 
ing down, half seen, out of the inky firmament. Heaven 
seems to be bending down to whisper some message to 
the listening earth. 

And it comes! notin a Whisper, however, but in a 
clap of thunder that sets the welkin ringing and wakes 
up the world. A single purple flash, vivid, blinding, 
glorious, has shot down from heaven to earth. How 
it lights up the universe! How it clears up the myate- 
ries of the night! 

And the lost flowers? They are all there. They are 
till the same. The tiny blossom that cannot bear a 
dewdrop’s weight, the tall exotic that filled the whole 
garden wiih floral sunshine, they are unchanged. ‘That 
brief, unearthly glare has shown us allof them, from 
the little bud that is hiding its head under the leaves, to 
the full-grown flower that is scarcely bowed by the 
bret z —all of them, with all their tints, with all their 
charms, and with a weird beauty added to them by the 
splendor of that passing ble 3. 

Elghteen centuries and more ago the world was get 
ting very dark. Old falths were breaking up, religious 
hopes were growlaog dim. Then as now death was follow. 
ing up the swift generations and drawing its awful 
shroud over each human life in turn. But the night 
{nto which the loved ones vanished left them no more 
the same. Tne mourner could not think of them save 
with a sorrow vold of hope. Death had taken from 
them something that they would never have again. If 
it had left them life, it was a life from which all bloom 
and beauty were gone forever. Pale semblances of what 
they had been, they must walk in the murky shadows of 
the underworld, longing for the earthly existence which 
they could have no more. Mothers could but sob in 
speechless despair as the impenetrable night covered up 
thelr precious buds. Sons and daughters could but 
turn away in stoical gloom as darkness velled the 
parent stem. Fond memory was but the lingering 
perfume which told of what had been but could 
never be again. 

But in that growing religious obscurity heaven was 
drawing near to earth. God was stooping dowa in the 
darkness to speak to sad humanity. He was coming 
in the clouds to make known a mighty truth. And his 
message was a flash of glory that lighted up the divine 
counsels, illumined the mystery of death, and bathed each 
tomb and monument in a glow of hope The resurrec- 
tlon of Christ was a Promethean spark, a bolt of fire 
from heaven, rending the night of human igaorance, 
shining into the dim recesses of the grave, showing that 
the flowers which death had hidden had all their beauty 
still and all their life, A voice of thunder went out into 
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all the world, saying, ‘‘ He that belleveth in me, though me. To follow Christ is to go about doing good to others. 


he were dead yet shall he live ;” and its echoes were the 
crath of blood-stained altars, the falling thrones of pagan 


gods. 

And that heavenly light fl ahes into our hearts to-day. 
It is a revelation which assures us that they are there— 
the loved ones gone, the friends we pine for. They are 
there—the buds, the blossoms, the flowers. They 
are there—the missing tenants of the empty cradle, 
the broken columns of the mouralog household, the 
gray-haired saints whose lives were anthems. They 
are there in all their reality, in the flash of robust 
life, transfigured by the glorious light of immortality. 
For He bas become the first-frults of them that slept. 
And if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them a's) which sleep ia J2sus will God bring with 
him. 

And blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
belleved. Blessed are they who let influences flow into 
th ir souls from the invisible reality beyond. Blessed 
are they who are lifted nesrer to God by the thought of 
the sweet lives that have passed on Into the light. 
Blessed are they who purify them elves as Ha Is pure 
through the stimulus of the hope that when ho shal! 
appear we shall be like bim. 

Ard the Christian Church has been organ!zed aud 
perpetuated to keep alive the hope which eniereth 
into that within the vell. The splre that rises above 
the housetops around it is the “slow, unmoving 
finger” which is pointing at the unseen veritles that 
will blees forever him that believes them The in- 
stallation of a minister is but the giving of a new 
voice to the instinct of human nature that prompts 
men to seek their trusst life in the Invisible Beyond. 
We bid godspeed to-day to a servant of God who Is 
to be a living protest against every form of doubt 
or unbellef that would exclude eternity from man's 
trullng motives. It will be his mission to teach the soul 
that it has wings, that it can lift itself above the clouds 
of religious uncertainty by keeping ever in motion the 
pinions of faith and love. He will stand here to empka- 
size the all-important truth that the grandest realities 
with which the human soul has to do are not the facts 
which physical sclence is discovering, however useful 
these may be, but the beliefs that broaden the hor z n 
of the spirit and give it the courage to work its way up 
to God. II will ever hold up to view the cardina) 
principle of revelation, that spiritual falth is better than 
earthly knowledge, because the things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not seen are eterna). 
And may he have the privilege, so dear to every Chris- 
tlan laborer, of welcoming into the joy of his Lord 
many who have not seen and yet have believed. 


Frienps. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any suiject lo The Chrie- 
tlan Uniow, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 
*r will be given as promptly as practicadis.] 


In the article in your issue of the 17th, headed The Double- 
Minded Man,“ occurs this passage: 

“We need a broader conception of Christianity. Was not 
Christ religions when he fed those five thousand with two loaves 
and five little fishes? If he was, are not the bakers of New York 
or Boston or Chicago religions when ttey feed five bundred 
thousand at breakfast in the morning? Was not Christ religious 
when he put his hand upon the leper and bade the leprosy flee 
away? If he was, is not the doctor religious when he comes to 
our homes and cures our sick by his science? It is not only the 
men who are teaching that are following Christ, it is the men 
who are doing that are following Christ. It is easy to preach. 
It is difficult to do.“ 

I would like to be answered a few quesiions on theabove. Are 
bakers philanthropists— feeding the multitudes without price— 
or are they simply tradesmen making their living? Because 
they feed the hungry lu the business of their calling, are they relig- 
lous? What is there religious In the act of a doctor when, in 
answer to a summons, he comes to our home and tothe bedside 
of our sick, and gets his fee? What kind of reasoning is it that 
would draw such a deduction from the blessed acts of our 
divine Saviour who fed the five thousand bya miracle of love 
and mercy, and who healed the sick from infinite compassion ? 
The broad conception of ( hristianity”’ which the writer thinks 
oe need,“ does it ignore the personal love of Christ which we 
have been taught to belleve must consecrate our dally lives, 
so making our common duties religious acts, aud so making the 
dreadful double fe“ Impossible! * 

It the baker bakes simply for money, or the doctor 
heals simply for money, he is not performing a religious 
act. Ifthe preacher prays or preaches simply for money, 
his praying or preaching are not religious acts. There is 
no difference. The preacher’s praying or preachirg is 
not made unreligious because the commanity provides for 
his support chile he is praying and preaching, nor is the 
baker’s act made unreligious because the community pro 
vides for his support while he is baking. If the baker acts 
from love of God and his fellow-man, his whole life is relig- 
ious, aud if the preacher acts for fame or money, his whole 
life is irreligious, because rel!gion consists not in the thing 
done, bat in the spirit which characterizes the doing of it. 


I have not an idea net centered on self. It is a disease, and I 


waut to be cured. Can you prescribe? Don't send me tothe 
poor; I have not the ume. 


There is only one prescription for one whose life is self- 


centered—namely, change the center. Christ sald, Follow 


You have all the time there is, and all that time is good for 
is for spending in doirg good to others. Follow Christ; 
think abcut others; serve others: live for others; and 
gradually your life will get off the wrong center on to the 
right one. But there ls no possible way in which you can 
‘ive for yourself and then, by prayer or Bible-reading, or 
any such exercise, attain the peace and the joy which comes 
from a life centered on God. What are you put intothe 
world for? Find that out; then act accordingly. 


Ihave always read your remarks upon hygiene with great 
interest and profit. You have mentioned two or three instances 
of persons who could fall asleep at will. Can you offer any 
suggestions on the acquisition of such a power ? 

VARIABLE SLEEPER. 

We do not know how to offer auy more specific suggestions 
on the acquisition of such a power than to say that, like every 
other power, it can be more easily attained by some than by 
others, and can only be attained by any by means of prac- 
tice. The writer has personally tried all sorts of expedients 
—the counting forwards and backwards, the one black 
sheep jamped over a wall.“ and so on to the end of the weari- 
some chapter, in vain. Some few years ago, moved thereto 
by a kr owledge of the Napoleonic power of going to sleep 
at will, he resolved to attempt to exercise the same power. 
He has gradually acquired the habit, so that now, given ten 
minutes and an opportunity to get a rest for the head, he 
almost invariably gets at least a five minutes’ nap. H, can 
only describe his personal experience by saying that it con- 
sists in resolutely refusing to think of anything, sbutting 
the door on every object which intrudes itself into the mind, 
and keeping up this very active intellectual exercise until 
gradually he gets all the doors closed, with thorghts ex 
cluded, and then suddenly comes back to « onsclousness 
finding that he has been asleep. The power, however, is 
one acquired by resolutely determining to acquire it, and 
by a goodly number of preliminary failures, which even 
now occasionally occur to remind us that the will is not 
always victorious. 


What advice would you offer one afilicted with the eyil 
spirit of jealousy, who, while willing to do or suffer almost any- 
thing for her husband, is yet unable, without bitter feelings, to 
see him treat with courteous attention or hear him praise highly 
other women; who has beoome weary of a conflict in which she 
never seems to gain a complete victory? Has she ground for 
hope that Christ will, in his own time, exorcise the demon at 
once and forever ? or has she, together with God, to work our 
her own deliverance? If so, how shall she work? This woman 
is a mother, and is doubly destrous of obtaining help, since she 
discerns in her child signs of the laheritance of this same curse. 

E. F. B. 

The above inquirer refers to the trouble as an evil 
splrit, a demon, a curse; from which the trouble 
appears due to no impropriety which the husb nd might 
correct, but to morbidness on the wife’s part. From this, 
God helping her, she must work out her own deiiverance.”’ 
Weare inclined to think the root of the trouble to be in 
physical weakness, and that the family physician is the 
wisest adviser. To this we can only add that people threat- 
ened bya prairie fire have often escaped by kindling a 
counter fire. Let the victim of this evil spirit,“ whom 
we take to be a Christian woman, cultivate her own spirit 
aud manners in sweetness and courtesy toward others, and 
in quickness to praise everything praiseworthy in man or wo. 
man. This is simply her duty; but doling duty is one means 
to health. 


I inclose a slip [describing the Melssonier 1807 “ in the 
Metropolitan Museum] which please compare with article in 
Obristian Union on Music and Art, Vol. 37, No. 20. Are 
there two pictures by the artist bearlug the same name? G. 

It is not an uncommon thing for artists to make “‘ repli- 
cas”? of paintings. The 1807“ described in our Music 
and Art article (which was quoted from a foreign paper) is, 
however, a water color, the picture formerly in the Stewart 
gallery being an oll painting. 


S. G. W. would like to know the authorship of the follow- ' 


ing lines, written from memory, from a tract published by 
the American Tract Society many ) ears ago, and, he thinks, 
attributed to Cowper: 
There are a number of us creep 

Into this world to eat and sep, 

And know no reason why they’re born, 

But merely to consume the corn, 

Devour the cattle, fow!, and fish, 

And leave behind an empty dish. 

The crows and ravens do the same— 

Unlucky birds of hateful nane— 

Whiosh, without care of time or place, 

Devour both corn and carcase. 

Then, if treir tombstones when they die 

Are not made to slander or tw Ile, 

The best that of them van be eald 

Is that they've eat up all their bread, 

Drank all their drink, and gone to bed.“ 


W. 6 desirous of obtaining a prescription for the 
removal of warts which she thinks was publishcd in this 
column. Does any reader recallit? Frequent application 
of strong ammonia is said by tome to be an ¢ffeciual 
remedy. W. also irquires as to good books for children. 
She can obtain an excellent list, graded as to desirability, 
from Miss Hewins, of the Hartford (Conn ) Pablic Library. 
The Young People’s Reading Circle, 155 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, is be ginning a good work in this direction. 

Will some one please give me the au'hor of the Scotch poem, 


and where found, the last line of each verse of which ends, 
Every blade of grass has its own dropofdew”? J.C. C. 


Can any one give me any information with regard toa little 
poem, published during the time of war, entitled The Men of 
61"? It was frst pablished in the National Tribune,“ but as 
I know not. where. auch a p“per was publisped, I must apply to 
you. A. 8. 


— 
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PROFESSOR WOODROW AND 
EVOLUTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


HE case of Profetsor Woodrow, whore teaching 
concerning the theory of evolution was condemned 
two years ago by the Synod of Georgia, has just been 
before the Geners] Assembly of the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church at Baltimore. The case arose four years 
ago, in an address made to the Alumni of Columbia 
Theological Seminary, South Carolina, by Dr. Wood 
row, then Professor of Natural Science In connection 
with Revelation. It was sald that, in the absence of 
Scripture teachlug concerning the method of creation of 
Adam's body, we are not at liberty to say that the Soript- 
ures are contradicted by the theory of evolution, which 
may or may not be true. At editor of the ‘‘ Presbyte 
rian Review,“ Dr. Woodrow expressed similar senti- 
ments. On all occasions he expressed his belief in the 
inspiration of the whole Bible. The trustees of the 
Seminary approved Dr. Woodrow’s views, but the mat- 
ter was taken before the Preabytery of Augusta, Ga., by 
Dr. William Adams, pastor of the Firat Presbyterian 
Church of Auguste, who charged Dr. Woodrow with 
teaching and promulgating opinions and doctrines in 
cor flit with the sacred Scriptures,” and calculated to 
unsettle the mind of the Church.” After full trial, the 
Presbytery pronounced Dr. Woodrow innocent of the 
charge. Dr. Adams appealed to the Synod of Georgia, 
which reversed the action of the Preabytery. Dr. Wood- 
row then appealed to the General Assembly. 

Dr. Woodrow, in his defense at Baltimore, appealed 
for liberty of opinion in matters of interpretation. He 
quotes numerous texts of which the interpretation has 
wholly charged: The four corners of the earth,” 
Ita II., 12; The waters under the earth,” Ex. xx., 
4; “The sun aleo ariseth, and the sun goeth down, 
and hasteth to his place where he arose,” Eccl. I., 4, 5, 
te. The dust of the ground,” he says, does not nec 
essarily mean inorgauicdust. Elihu’s words were skill- 
fully used : I also am formed out of the clay,” Job 
xxxifi, 6 If the steps to Elihu’s creation were success- 
ive, why not to Adam's creation? Dr. Woodrow 
strongest point was that, through the discovery of scien- 
tific truth, we are approaching the higher absolute 
truth of the Scriptures which we have been unable (o 
discern so clearly hitherto. Near the close he said: 

Would you have been willing a few years ago to 
brand one as a heretic who believed that the earth is 
more than six thousand years old, because the Caurch 
univereally understood it to be the declaration of 
the Word of God that it is not? Would you have 
been willing a little earller to brand as heretics those 
who taught, contrary to the universal understand- 
ing of the Church, that God guides the stars in their 
courses, not by direct, immediate acts of his power, but 
through the laws of gravitation which he ordained ? 
Would you have been willing, a little earlier still, to have 
united with all Christendom in condemning those who 
refused to believe, with the dusky Richmond pastor of 
to-day, that the sun does move? But why should I go 
on with this dismal catalogue of the Caurch's errors 
respecting science, and thus show, as is true, that the 
Church whenever it has undertaken to decide a scien- 
tific question on Scriptural grounds, has never failed to 
decide it wrong? The reason for this uniform and dis- 
astrous failurs is not far to sesk—it is because in all 
such cases the Church has assumed the false principle 
that the Bible teaches science. With this foundation of 
sand, what wonder that the house built upon it should 
fall, and that great should be the fall of it! I implore 
you not to add anotber instance to this sad list.“ 

In opening the prosecution Dr. Adams put the whole 
matter upon a personal basis, and asked the Assemly 
to judge between Dr. Woodrow and himself. He tried 
to show that Dr. Woodrow had been false to his oath 
of subscription to the standards of the Church. He rid- 
iculed the doctrine of evolution, and quoted from law 
books the rules of interpr-tation, at if the Bible and the 
common law could always be interpreted in the same 
way. With a pathos pecullar to his race, the Scotch- 
Irish, he said that the Presbyterian Church had always 
been the conservator of truth, and he desired it should 
continue to be. The Bible which our mothers loved 
must have naught added to it nor taken from It. 

Judge Heiskell, of Memphis, summed up the legal 
aspects of the case in Dr. Woodrow’s favor, adding that 
not only is the Synod of Georgia on trial before the 
Assembly, but also the Assembly is on trial before the 
Christian world. 

On Friday the Assembly listened to Dr. Strickler, of 
Atlanta, who presented, in defense of the Synod of 
Georgie, various arguments against evolution and 
against Dr. Woodrow’s complaint. That evolution is 
opposed to the standards of faith of the Church was his 
chief point. Dr. Woodrow closed the argument. Wit, 

logic, and eloquence were at hiscommand. His appeal 
was for freedom, in order that young and thoughtful 
men might not be turned from Christianity. ‘‘If you 


convict me,” he said, ‘‘ you take a similar stand to that 
taken by the church against the truths discovered by 
Copernicus and Galileo. You say to all young men, 
You cannot hold the doctrine of evolution and be Chris 
tlans.” 

The roll was next called for brief expressions of 
opinion. Unprogressive opinion prevailed. A clerical 
delegate expressed the sentiment of the Assembly by 
saying : ‘‘If we sustain the complaint, it will be wired 
all over the country that the Southern Presbyterisn 
Church indorses evolutioniam. I do not propose to face 
my pastoral charge branded as an evolutionist.” The 
following, also, nearly represent the prevailing views : 
By sustaining Dr. Woodrow’s complaint, you will en- 
courage that kind of explaining away the meaning of 
the Scriptures, so dangerous to faith.” It is very 
clear what the Bible means, if we come to it with no pre- 
conceived opinions or theories to accommodate.” 1 
cannot content to expose our Church to the odſum of 
being connected with this theory. It {s unscriptural, 
contrary to the standards, and dangerous.” Even 
worse are the following expressions, selected from 
the brief speeches of clerical and lay delegates: ‘‘I 
belleve God created Adam instanter, likewise the sun 
and stars.” ‘‘ I belleve God stood up before Adam, and 
breathed into him the breath of lives physical and 
spiritual.“ I am no evoluter.” ‘‘I believe that that 
dust had no life in it, and never had.“ This evolution 
theory js the veriest nonsense ; it is unscientific and un- 
reasonable.” 

On Saturday the final vote was taken, resulting in 109 
votes not to sustain Dr. Woodrow, and 34 to sus. 
tain. Many of the delegates are elderly men from the 
Southern States who may be said to belong to the old 
régime <A few of them are evidently men of strong 
prejudice. About one half of the younger men, having 
been educated at the seminaries, and four or five elderly 
men, voted to sustain the complaint. Several strong 
speeches in Dr. Woodrow’s favor were made by pro- 
gressive men, but with little effect. To an observer the 
need of broader education for the clergy of the South 
seemed apparent. If the members present at the 
Assembly fairly represent the leaders of opinion at the 
South, the intellectual condition of the people cannot be 
too highly enlightened. It is hardly probable that the 
union of the two branches of the Presbyterfan Ohurch, 
so much desired by the Northern brethren, will meet the 
approval of this Assembly. A. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


HE corner stone of the university bullding of the 
new Roman Catholic Uailversity of America was 
laid in W sehington on Thursday of last week. Oardinal 
G'bbons, Archbishops Williams, Ryan, E der, S:lpointe, 
and Ireland, and many other prelates of high rank, took 
part in the ceremonies. The principal address was 
by the Right Rsv. Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, who 
spoke as follows of the prospects of his Church in the 
future : 

** Like the old, the Church can look to the past; like the 
young, she can look to the future; and if there are Catho- 
lics who linger regretfully amid glories that have vanished, 
there are also Catholics who, in the midst of their work, fee! 
a confidence which leaves no place for regret, who well 
understand that the earthly environment in which the 
Church lives is subject to change and decay, and that new 
surroundings imply new tasks and impose new duties. The 
splendor of the medieval Church, its worldly power, the 
pomp of its ceremonial, the glittering pageantry in which 
its pontiffs and prelates vied with kings and emperors in 
gorgecus display, are gone or going, and were it given to 
man to recall the past the spirit whereby it lived would be 
still wanting. But it is the mark of youthful and barbarous 
natures to have eyes chiefiy for the gitb and circumstanc3 
of religion, to see the body only and not the soul. At all 
events, the course of life is onward, and enthusiasm forthe 
past cannot become the source of great and far-reaching 
action. The present alone gives opportunity, and the face 
of hope turns to the future, and the wise are busy with 
what lies at hand, with immediate duty, and not with 
schemes for bringing back the things that have passed 
away. Leaving their dead with the dead, they work for 
life and for the living ”’ 


THE POTATO PLAN. 


O the Sunday-school of the Union Congregational 
Church of Richmond Hill, L I., the Rey. William 
Carruthers, pastor, belongs the credit of the latest plan of 
practical mission work. The way of it was this: The 
school became interested last fall inthe Five Points Mission, 
where nearly five hundred little ones from the worst slums 
of the city are daily taught and fed, and once a week sent 
home with supplies for a decent Sunday dinner. Potatoes 
are the great staple of this work, and the cry went up for 
Long Island to come to the rescue. The Richmond Hill 
Sunday-schoo!l responded with all the available potatoes of 
the settlement. Every child carried his burden of big 
potatoes to the church on the Sunday before Thanksgiving. 
That day the school organized the “Richmond Hill 
Potato Patch,“ and resolved next year to raise its own 


crop of potatoes. A half-acre of land on the hill was con- 


tributed by Mr. Warren, of Deacon Torrence’s class; it 
was got under the plow in spite of the bad weather, and last 
Monday was planted. Inspector Steers, of the New York 
police force, who patrolled the Five Points in the days 
when no policeman dared go there at night alone, sent the 
potatoes with his good wishes, and the children helped cut 
them up and lay them, while the heavy work was done by 
a man with a horse. Crop reports will be sent weekly to 
the Mission, and lots of little hoes are being sharpened for 
the approaching battle with the weeds. The children intend 
to do the cultivation of that potato field themselves as far 
as that is practicable, and to finally gather the crop and 
take it to the city, and there make the personal acquaintance 
of their little friends. 

What is there to hinder every Sunday-school on Long 
Island and in the country everywhere from following their 
example? And if they did, how many poor children would 
go hungry in the big city next winter ? 

Lots of other things can be grown besides potatoes. The 
Sunday school children will have all the fun, all the instrre- 
tion to be got out of what to them will be splendid sport, 
besides getting the grip on a practical care for something 
that requires planning and waiting to see results ripen, that 
is invaluable. Surely it is here more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

Walter P. Long is the Superintendent of the school. It 
numbers nearly a hundred pupils, and the mission spirit 
that gave it birth is strong in teachers as well as in scholars, 
breaking out continually in some new form. The potato 
patch is its latest. 2 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Mr. Gladstone lately received an address of sympathy 
signed by 3,370 Dissenting ministers. 


The McAll meetings in Paris have a total attendance of 
about 43,000. The American Moll Association raised the 
past year nearly $59,000 for the work. 


Mr. Robert Hume, writing from Ahmednagar, notes an 
‘unhappy spread of intemperauce in India. 


Pandita Ramabai’s appeal for funds to found a school 
for high-caste Hindu women has met with such favorable 
response that the school will open next January. The Pun- 
dita will go to India by way of San Francisco, and expects 
to sail about the firat of August. 


Protestants throughout the Dominion of Canada are 
gratified with the results of the petitions sent to Montreal 
City Counc!Pagainst erecting a statue in a public park in 
that city to the Virgin Mary. The project is abandoned. 


The reflex influence of foreign missions is illustrated by 
the fact that a young lady from the Brunn Church, Austria, 
came last year to America to labor for the Bohemians in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A cable dispatch from Paris, dated May 11, says: A meet- 
ting of representatives of various Young Men’s Christian 
Associations was held here today. Mr. Gaylord, a dele 
gate from the American Association, delivered an address. 
It was announced that a wealthy American had offered a 
large sum of money to erect an institute on a scale un- 
dreamed of in France. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


-The Commencement exercises of the Genera! Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of this city were held on Wednesday 
of last week in St. Peter's Church. Bishop Paddock, of 
Massachusetts, officiated and presented diplomas to eight- 
een graduates. Bishop Scarborough made an address. 
It was announced that the Rey. Dr. William E. Elgenbrodt, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, and the Rey. Dr. Samuel 
Buel, Professor of Systematic Divinity, had presented thetr 
resignations to the Trustees on Tuesday, and that the resig- 
nations had been accepted. Both are over seventy years of 
age, and feel that they are too old to continue to discharge 
the duties of the professorships which they have filled for 
twenty-five years and seventeen years respectively. They 
will receive pensions for the rest of their lives. Their suc- 
cessors will not be appointed until the October meeting of 
the trus ees, at which time the new chapel will be conse- 
crated. 

—Juadge Wallace, of the United States Circuit Court, re 
cently gave the decision in the suit of the United States 
against the rector, church wardens, and vestrymen of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, New York City, brought to re- 
cover the penalty of $1,000 imposed by act of Congress 
upon every person or corporation offending against its 
provisions by knowingly encouraging the migration of any 
alien into the United States ‘‘to perform labor or service of 
any kind, under contract or agreement, express or im- 
plied.”” He holds that under the la a clergyman is not 
exempted from the prohibition against importing laborers 
under contract, that Mr. Warren was brought over in this 
way, and that the church must pay the fine impesed in such 
cases. It will be remembered that Mr. Kennedy, who 
brought this suit, did so to expose what he considered the 
injustice and absurdity of the law, and, we believe, offered 
beforehand to pay the fine in case it should be imposed. 

—The one hundred and forty-first annual convention of 
the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and adjacent 
States was held in Lancaster, Pa., the past week. It is the 
oldest ecclesi astical organization of the Lutheran Church 
of the United States. It numbers between 250 and 260 
mimisters, there being 253 names on the roll now, avout 
420 congregations, and between 95,000 and 106,000 commm=- 
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picants. The Rev. Dr. G. F. Krotel, of New York, was 
unanimously re-elected President; the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Laird, of Philadelphia, Treasurer ; and the Rey. L. Linden- 
struth, of Mauch Chunk, German Secretary. Committees, 
reported the progress made during the past year in the 
preparation of liturgical forms of worship which will be 
used by all English-speaking Lutherans in the United 
States, and also in the preparation of a system of Sunday- 
school lesson leaves and text-books, based on the Church 
Year, for not only all Eoglish-speaking Lutheran Sunday- 
schools, but also for joint discussion and adoption by all 
other denominations of Protestants which recognize the 
Church Year. 

—A largely attended meeting in bonor of the centennial 
year of the Presbyterian Church of the United States was 
held la t Sunday evening at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in this city, under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Union of New York. Many well-known Presbyterian divines 
and laymen were present, and also a delegation from the 
Methodist Conference. Among them were the Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, Moderator of the General Assembly in Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. H. D. Ganse, of Chicago, Colonel Elliott F. 
Shepard, William E. Dodge, Justice William S. Strong, of 
the Supreme Court, and Dr. W. C. Young, of Louisville. 
Bishop Foss, Bishop Foster, Warner Miller, George Evans, 
of Colorado, John Martin and Dr. Lanaham, of Boston, rep 
resented the Methodists. Warner Van Norden, of the Pres- 
byterlan Union, presided. 

—George William Curtis read Emerson’s famous Divinity 
School Address before the Second Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., last Sanday. The pastor, the Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, read an original poem commemorative of 
the address and the movement it heralded. 

—It has been proposed that the first Sabbath in June be 
observed as a Foreign Missionary Day in view of the 
opening of the International Missionary Conference in 
London on the Saturday following. The proposal meets 
general approval so far as we have noticed, and this 
observance of the day would certainly furnish a fitting 
occasion to present the great facts regarding missionary 
work the world over, and to emphasizethe duty of the 
church in furthering it. 

—The Long Island Association of Congregationa) 
Churches held its meeting in Patchogue last week. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. C. W. King, of Bay 
Shore. The duties of the churches in view of Socialism 
and labor troubles, revivals, relations of Congregational 
clergy to one another, and temperance were among the 
general topics discussed. 

—The Market Square Presbyterian Church of German- 
town, Pa., was dedicated last Sunday. The church will 
have a seating capacity of 750, and the organ, which is the 
finest in Germantown, cost 65,000. The entire cost of the 
structure will reach $45,000. 

NEW ENGLAND, 

—The Rev. Llewellyn Pratt, D. D., was installed as pastor 
of the Broadway Church of Norwich, Conn., on Tuesday of 
last week. The examination by council on doctrinal points 
was entirely satisfactory to the pastors and delegates taking 
part. The sermon was preached by the Rev. William M. 
Taylor, D.D., of New York, his subject being “ Individual 
Receptivity.”’ The Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn., 
delivered the charge to the pastor in an informal and fe- 
licitous manner. The Rev. Dr. J. P. Gulliver, of Andover, 
Mass., made the address to the people. 

—vangelist D. L. Moody, on June 2, will conduct ex- 
ercises at Northfield, Mass., dedicating the new library; 
Dr. Bebrends and Dr. Curtis, of Brooklyn, willspeak. The 
Bible School will open June 30 and continue to July 16, and 
it ig expected that there will be a larger attendance than 
ever before. Students from Alabama and many Southern 
and Western States have made arrangements to come. The 
Northern colleges will send nearly double the number in 
their delegations of last year. Many expect to camp out, 
and the New York Young Men’s Christian Association alone 
will have three large tents full of young men. 

—The Hartford (Conn.) Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been authorized by General Charles T. Hillyer to 
buy a site for their new building, not to cost over $30,000, 
which be would contribute. The location wanted is owned 
by the AÆtna Insurance Company, who asked $40,000. Finally 
the insurance company directors voted to accept $30,000. 
This gift will enable the Association to take the first impor- 
tant step toward the erection of a home, 

—The New Jerusalem Church of the United States held 
its General Convention in Boston last week, voted to form 
a national organization, and chose officers. 

—The Hartford Courant“ says: The Rey. Joseph H. 
Twichell, pastor of the Asylum Hul Congregational Church, 
has received a formal call from the Church of the Covenant, 
corner of Thirty-fifth Street and Park Avenue, New York. 
This is the church of which the Rev. Dr. Vincent, who was 
recently called to Union Theological Seminary, was pastor. 
The church offers asalary of $7,000 and the free use of a 
parsonage, which at New York rents amounts to $2,000 or 
$8 000 a year more, and the call is certainly a most flatter- 
ing one. It is to be hoped, however, that Hartford will not 
lose a pastor who possesses to such a remarkable degree 
the affection and good-will, not only of his people, but of the 
whole city.“ The call has been declined. 

—The Rev. Eiwin Thompson, one of the best known of 
New Eogland anti-slavery orators of by gone years, and 
noted as a temperance reformer more recently, died at East 
Walpole, Mass., on May 22 His seventy-eighth birthday was 
commemorated in Boston last summer by a meeting of many 
prominent men, and a fund was raised for Mr. Thompson’s 
benefit. While speaking in New Bedford Mr. Thompson 
once had Fred. Douglass for an auditor, and, as Mr. Doug- 
lass has stated, he aroused the manhood of that noted oo 
ored maa and gave him an jncentive to work for bis race. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ONION. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The German Baptists, commonly known as the Dunk- 
ards, have just held their annual conference in North Man- 
chester, Ind. On the first day of their meeting Elder James 
Qainter, editor of the Gospel Messenger of Huntington, 
Pa, and President of the Normal College at that place, led 
in prayer. While upon his knees on the rostrum, sur- 
rounded by an audieace of 3,000 persons, he was stricken 
with apoplexy, and died almost instantly. While praying 
it was observed that he grew incoherent, and as he uttered 
the words, We are glad to meet again,“ he expired. El- 
der Quinter was probably the most prominent man in the 
Church. He was born in Schuylkill County, Pa., in 1816. 
In the address of welcome the Rey. J. J. Parrott referred 
with pride to the growth of the little band who, in 1719, 
were driven from Germany and sougut refuge in the land 
of free America, and who now boasted of a membership of 
125,000. On the subject of temperance the standing com- 
mittee presented the following rather curious report: The 
cause of temperance should solicit the energies and prayers 
of every Christian heart, and the deliverances of our gen 
eral conferences for over one hundred years present an un- 
broken record on the subject and against the use of intox!- 
cants. The temperance cause still has our united prayers; 
yet, after carefally considering your request, this commit- 
tee unanimously decides that we cannot open our taber- 
nacie for the use of an association and the discussion of 
the questions not directly connected with the object of our 
conference. Bat if temperance was considered an out 
side matter, not so with the“ long hair’ question. We 
quote from a report in the Inter-Ocean :”’ 

“A request was made that brethren who wore full beards 
trim back their mustaches, so that the salutation of the holy kiss 
may not be attended with unpleasantness. B. B. Whitney stated 
that the position of the charch on the mustache question was 
not calculated to produce harmony. A general and warm dis- 
cussion followed, wherein was shown the need of a reform. 
Elder John Farney opposed the proposed change, as man is 
made in the image of God, and his work should not be interfered 
with. The request was adopted asread. This afternoon the 
firat question related to worldly fashion in training the halr. 
Isaac Studabaker complained that members take advantage of 
the Scriptural teaching relativg to the Apostles’ declaration that 
it is a shame for men to wear long hair. John Wise moved that 
the question be adopted, which was agreed to, and therefore no 
change was made in the matter of wearing the hair.” 

—The general agent of the John F. Slater Fund reports 
that during the past year 645 000 has been distributed anong 
forty-five educational institutions in the South. 

—The Methodist P-otestant Church held its annual con- 
vention in Adrian, Mich. About 175 delegates were pres- 
ent. The convention elected the Rey. David Jones, of 
Pittsburg, President, and Professor U. 8. Fleming, of 
Grafton, W. Va., Secretary. 

—The thirtieth annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Sunday School Convention was held in Rockford last week. 
The following is a press dispatch describing a unique feat- 
ure of the occasion—the passage of a special Sunday-school 
on wheels from Cairo to Rockford: The special train of 
the Illinois Central bearing delegations to the State Sun- 
day-School Convention at Rockford passed through Bloom- 
ington this afternoon, en route from Cairo. It presented a 
striking spectacle. It was a grand Sunday school on 
wheels, whose programme was being executed while the 
train sped onward through the State. Mr. William 
Reynolds, the widely known Sunday-school enthusiast of 
Peoria, was general superintendent of the train school, and 
in each car was a complete organization, officers conduct- 
ing interesting exercises. At nearly every town the train 
stopped, and at some places congratulations were inter- 
changed.“ 

— The Hebrew Ministers’ Association held its eighth 
senii-annual meeting in Washington last week. An impor- 
tant topic for discussion at this session was the po saibility 
and probability of uniting the Hebrew congregations as a 
religious organization, with the view to securing uniform- 
ity in many matters in which there is now diversity of prac- 
tice. In the address of the President, the Rev. Dr. Gustav 
Gottheil, of New York, he said : For the first time in the 
history of our Association, we meet in the national capital, in 
the city that bears the name of one on whom the most honor- 
able title was bestowed that can adorn the memory of man, 
Father of his Country.’ He is to the American people 
what Moses is to the Jew. Both are types of republicanism, 
whose illustrious example will remain a source of inspira- 
tion for all time to come. Both are our acknowledged 
masters, and we esteem ourselves happy to be counted 
among their devoted disciples. Oar first meeting in the 
national! capital calls for an expression of our deep attach- 
ment to our country, our nation, and our constitution.“ 

—The Grand Avenue Congregational Church of Milwau- 
kee, the Rev. Dr. Ide, pastor, has just dedicated a fine new 
edifice. The Rev. Dr. C. H. Richards preached the dedi- 
catory sermon. 

—The United Presbyterians are holding their thirteenth 
General Assembly in Cedar Rapids, lowa. Nearly 200 dele- 
gates from all portions of the United States and Canada 
and some from fore'gn countries were present. The Rev. 
M. M. Gibson, of San Francisco, preached the opening ser- 
mon. Ten Synods and sixty-one Presbyteries belong to the 
Assembly; ministers, 753; elders, 3,580; members, 98,992. 
Contributions ot Sanday-schools and missionary societies 
for the past year were $1,019 937. The Rey. Dr. W. T. Ma- 
loney, of Chicago, was unanimously elected Moderator. 

—The Rev. Carrie J. Bartlett has been for nearly a year 
and a half pastor of the Unitariaa church at Sioux Falls, 
Minn. The congregations have speedily increased under 
her charge, and a few months ago the society moved into 
their new church edifice, the finest in the place. Miss 
Bartlett was formerly connected with a Minnespolis news- 


paper. 
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CANADIAN NOT 


— The Quebec detachment of the Salvation Army is 
appealing for funds to aid in defraying the expenses of 
their lawsuit. The case will not be heard in appeal before 
the next term of the Court of Appeal. 

—A handsome tablet has been placed in the Church ot the 
Holy Trinity, Toronto. It bears the following inscription : 
To the glory of God and in memory of William Stewart 
Darling. priest, sometime rector of this parish.’’ 

—The Rev. Messrs. Crossley and Hunter, who have 
become distinguished as evangelists, have had great success 
at St. Thomas. An extensive revival has broken out, and 
hundreds have expressed their determination to follow a 
new course of life. 

—Victoria University. Cobourg, has had a snccessful year. 
A new chair of Civil Polity has been established. which 18 
to be occupied by Chancellor Burwash. Dr. Badgley suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Nelles as Professor of Ethics. 

—The magnificent new Methodist church in Montreal 
approaches completion, and old St. James’ Street Church, 
which has long been the princtpal church tn the elty. is to 
be converted into stores and offices; the latter will be 
accessible by elevators. There will also be two banks on the 
ground floor, and safety deposit vaults in the basement. 

—Woodgreen Methodist Church, Toronto, has been 
enlarged, and, lately, Senator Macdonald laid the corner- 
stone of a new church (Methodist) in the northwest portion 
of the same city, tocost $30,000. This makes four charches 
in course of erection in Toronto, belonging to the same 
denomination. 

—The Presbyterian and Methodist Churches are taking 
practical steps for a territorial division between them of 
those sections of country which are so sparsely settled as 
not to be able to sustain churches of both denominations. 
All lovers of Carist will wish success to such a movement. 

—The Methodist denomination has suffered an ſrrepa- 
rable loss in the death of the Rev. S. J. Hunter, D D., who 
died after a few daye’ Hness. 

—The Rov. T. Griffith, Pa D., who went to Philadelphia 
to labor in the Reformed Episcopal Church t vo years ago, 
is now sceking to bo readmitted tato Toronto Conference 
of the Methodist Church. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


— L D. Bliss has been chosen assistant pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church of Wercester. Mass. 

—Charles R. Brace has accepted his call to Sun Prairie, Wis 

—M L Dalton accepts a call to the church in Camden, N. y 

—Edwio Tavlor, D.D., has recelved a call from the church in 
Cortland, N. Y. 

—Erastus Blakeslee was installed as pastor of the church tn 
Spencer. Wass , on May 22. 

—M. W. Burr, of Hartford, Conn., has received a call to be 
come assistant pastor of the First Church of Lowell, Mass. 

—C. F. Clark. of New Haven, Conn., has received a call from 
Washington, Me. 

—J P. Hawley, of Stafford- Springs. Conn, has resigned. 

—Asa Farewell. a retired minister of Ludlow, Vt, dled sud- 
denly on May 16. 

—W. 8. Bugbey, of Cheboygan, Mich, has received a eall to 
South Haven. 

JW Brooks, of the Stuyvesint Avenue Church of Brook 
lyn, N. V., has again tendered his resignation, and it has been 
accepted bv the church. 

—E O. Tade, of the Brighton Chapel, Coney Island, N. v.. 
has resigned. 

—Charles Wadsworth, Jr, of Plymouth Church, Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a call to San Francisco. 

—Orville Reed, associate pastor of Hope Church, Springfield, 
Mass., has resigned, accepting a call to Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, Montclair, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


-W. D. Buchanan, lately assistant pastor of the Memorial 
Church. Madison Avenue, this city, has accepted charge of the 
Seventh Avenue Chapel, corner Madison Avenue and Eight- 
eenth Street. 

—Charies Parker, the blind preacher of the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery, died in that city on May 24, at the age of seventy-two. 

—A. W. Clokey, of the Wakefield Church, Germantown, Pu., 
has resigned. 

—R. A. Carnahan accepts a call to the First Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

-G. T. Keller, pastor of the church at South Bend, Ind., died 
suddenly on May 23. 

—S. W. Crowe has recelyed a call from the church lu St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

—J. Graff died in Annapolis, Md., on April 27. 

—George T. Purves, of the Pirst Church, Pittsburg, Pa, de- 
clines his election as Professor of History ina the Princeton Sem 
inary. 

—W. D Ward has been lastalled as pastor of the Princeton 
Church, Ind. 

—Charies Wardseworth, of Worcester, Mass., accepts a call to 
the Howard Church of San Francisco, Cal. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—W. A. Leonard, D. D., of St. John’s Church, Washington, 
D.C, accepts his election to the assistant bishopric of the 
southern Episcopal Diocese of Ohio. 

—J. H. Ranger has become rector of Christ Church (P. E.), 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

—George W. Perry, of St. Paul's Universalist Church of Rut- 
land, Vt., has received a call to the church at Canton, N. V., 
and to a professorship in St. Lawrence University. 

—A. 8. Carman, of the Third Baptist Church of Cincinnati, O., 
accepts a call to the church at Aun Arbor, Mich. 

—F. R. Morse, D. D., of the Tabernacle Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. His congregation voted not to 
acoept the resignation, but Mr. Morse’s ‘action was decistve. 

—Samuel;H. Glesy, rector of the Church of the Epiphany 
(Protestant Episcopal),' Washington, D. C., died in; Washington, 
D. C., on Sunday last. 
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Boobs AND @luTHORs. 


DOOM ETERNAL.’ 


This is a melancholy book. It will require more than 
Dr. Krautb’s introduction to make it acceptable to can- 
dia minds. The volume bristles with antagonism and 
blusters with denunciation. Calvinism, of the extreme 
type, runs riot through its pages; but this fs not the 
worst, for the disfigurement of personal invective con- 
veys an impression of sound and fury” alone, even 
where the facts are strongly stated. Now, let us not be 
misunderstood. We believe that the doctrine of eternal 
torment for those who die impenitent 18 tearfully and 
consistently held by ableand devoted men. Very likely 
the author of this publication sorrows with unavailing 
grief in the solitude of his study whenever he thinks of 
the awful nature of the tenet which he defends. We have 
read that Jonathan Edwards walked up and down his 
room, voicing the anguish of bis soul in cries and groans, 
as he thought of the miseries of the hell painted in such 
powerful colors by his pitiless imagination. The 
deep reality of sin aud the gravity of its punishment 
are never minim!zad in the Scriptures. But whosoever 
ventures upon the defense of the doctrine of Eternal 
Retribution, through the instrumentality of the printed 
pege, is open to the severest eriticism if his mood be 
otherwise than loving, tender, gracious, yearning, com- 
passionate, judicial, self-contained. We regret to say 
that such is not the attitude of this writer in the contro- 
versial portions of his production. The irritation and 
impatience of his spirit toward opponents is quite 
apparent. It seems almost impossible for Mr. Reimen- 
snyder to believe that men who love the Church of 
Christ and the faith of the Gospel as devotedly as him- 
self can honestly accept any interpretation of the 
language of the New Testament on this point which 
antagon’zes his own interpretation. ‘ False friends 
and ‘‘individusis restive under form of sound words 
are those who dcubt what appears to this gentleman as 
clear as a proposiiion in mathematics. His savage 
assaults upon Dr. Farrar, coupled with garbled extracts 
from the writings of that eminent divine, sre definite 
proofs of the soundvess of our criticism. No one dis 
putes that some of the statements of this eloquent 
preacher in his book entitled Eternal Hope are im- 
peachable ; but surely not by the method of abuse and 
denunciation. The author, in employing this method, 
is guilty of the very fault which he charges to the 
account of Dr. Farrar. 

As to the subject matter of the argument presented, it 
is sufficient to remark that it possesses a certain degree 
of cumulative force. Facts are marshaled with con- 
siderable skill, and authorities are quoted with a fre- 
quency which shows large acquaintance with sources 
from which the recefved opinion derives support 
Exegetically strong, this work is philosophically weak, 
because on its philosophical tide a great variety of con- 
siderations are overlooked which balance the utterances 
of what the author Is pleased to term the voice of 
Reason.” Andin leauing very decidedly toward the 
opinion that hell fire is not a figurative but literal phrase 
his position only suggests the retort of Wesley to the 
expression of Whitefield’s dreadful Calvinism: ‘‘ Sir, 
your Gcd is my Devil.” Throughout this volume there 
is a singulsr union of strength and weakness ; and its 
tone of calm and contemptuous superiority toward 
opposers is most offensive. Aud such attitude awakens 
in the mind of the reader that feeling which prompted 
a certain Euglishman to say that he hated Lord ——, 
‘because he Is so cock-sute of everything.” From 
the standpoint of Mr. Reimensnyder one is hardly able 
to oppose or modify the doctrine for which he contends 
so fiercely without being guilty of ‘‘plous fraud or 
benevolent deceit.” And in regard to his own reasoning 
it may be sald that nothing new Is offered. The old 
arguments are rehabilitated and rearranged, and their 
strength lies inthe abundant confirmation which they 
receive from widely scattered sources. But the mere 
quotation of authorities on any theological question is a 
work of supererogation to him who very well knows that 
neither a process of counting out nor one of counting in 
establishes doctrine upon sure foundations. The author 
is exultant over the weight of testimony which is offered 
in support of the view that probation ends with death ; 
but was there not a period in the history of the church 
when to doubt a particular theory of the Atonement 
was to liftalmost a solitary voice in opposition? Peer. 
ing through the natrow loophole of an ultra-Calvinistic 
position—for the entire contents of this work are 
grounded in a theology which it is difficult to resliza is 
now seriously held by any intelligent man—the author 
detects sigus of infidel assaults on the Scriptures when- 
ever a paster-by falle to give his countersign, or that of 
his church. Apparently he is ignorant of the meaning 


1 Doom Eternal ; the Bible and Church Doctrine of Everlasting 
Punishment, By the Rey. Junius B. Reimenenyder, (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls.) 
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of the larger hope and broader evangelical movement 
of to-day, for when this phase of thought is mentioned 
it is as dangerous and contemptible, in his opinion, as 
the teaching of Bradlaugh or Ingersoll. We therefore 
repeat, Doom Eternal” is a melancholy book. The 
volume belongs to the seventeenth and not to the nine- 
teenth century. It is the production of an earnest, 
studious, courageous thinker—for we respect the bold- 
ness which unhesitatingly avows the theology of the 
Westminster Confession ina period when the dccument 
is regarded chiefly in the light of a literary curiosity. 
But we cannot commend the spirit of this book nor 
approve those utterances which would make it sppear 
that any hypothesis of possible probation after death 18 
almost a crime against tru‘h and reason. The reverend 
author is doubtlees an irreproachable man and faithful 
preacher ; but his published utterances disclose a paln- 
ful lack both of moral perspective and religious 
breadth. 


WALTER BESANT’S NOVELS.’ 


Hardly one of the writers of current Eagliah fiction 
bat given such wholesome pleasure to so large a body 
of readers as has the entertaining novelist whose name 
stanés above. Mr. Besant, to be sure, cannot be sald to 
equal George Meredith ju subtle study of the springs of 
motive, but, on the other hand, he is free from that 
writer’s often tiresome mannerisms and his complete 
disregard of the laws of art in fiction ; neither has he 
Thomas Hardy’s realistic and delicate skill in char- 
acter-painting, and his q ualutness of humor, nor Black- 
more’s charming naturalism ; but, ju compensation, he {fs 
far more popular in style than efther, and Is devoid of 
certain too persistent pecullaritles of manner that many 
readers flad disagreeable ia the novels of both. Walter 
Besant is a natural story teller, never seem'ng at fault 
for subj-ct or incident, though never allowing plot to 
gain too great a predominance over literary style and 
cleverness of dialcgue. The charm of an intimate talk 
with a man of culture who Is at the same time a raconteur 
of unusual ‘talent is always present to the reader. His 
novels cannot be sald to be written distinctly for a moral 
purpose, yet in many the warm sympathy of the suthor 
for the desolate lot of the London poor is the strongest 
feature. Particularly in such books as the ‘‘ Chil- 
dren ef Glbeon,“ All Sorts and C nditions of Men,” 
and Katherine R gina,“ he has shown his eagerness to 
search a way for the rooting out of the wrongs and op- 
pression which workingwomen still endure, in London 
perhaps more even than elsewhere ; and, as our readers 
know, his writing has more than once led to practical 
and original action. 

We have spoken of these novels as Bosant’s. A com- 
parison of those he has written since the death of his 
collaborateur, James Rice, with those in which both had 
a part, must convince one that in the earlier books Be. 
sant was emphatically the leading spirit, and it is cer- 
tain that the easy charm of style to which their popular- 
ity was due was almost wholly his. Compariog, for 
Instarce, The Golden Butterfly”—the firat in the 
handsome library edition now being publishe i here by 
Dodd, Mead & Co.—with Besant’s lates! story, Herr 
Paulus,” we find in the firat a certain exuberance of 
plot and fantastic fancy which Herr Paulus is with- 
out, but the style, and, to a great extent, the method, are 
the same. Taking the long list of stories to which 
either the names of Besant and Rice or of Betant alone 
are attached, there is evident a remarkable versatility as 
well as at urprising rapidity of production. A delightfully 
simple and qulet tale like ‘‘ Dorothy Foster (in which, 
by the way, are one or two bits of poetry of a quaint, 
old-time fashion that make one wish that Besant would 
do more in that way); a brilliant and richly colored 
picture of seventeenth century life jike ‘‘ The Chaplain 
of the Fleet; an exposition of the folifes and fnanities 
of Spiritualism and Theosophy like Iisrr Paulus ;” a 
portrayal of the sodden and dully miserable life of the 
London poor such as may be found in books already 
mentioned ; an idyllic picture of lazy life in the S puth- 
ern seas like that in They Were Married ;” a rlotously 
imaginative story of the impossible like Tae Golden 
Butterfiy ;” stirring tales of sea life and fighting like 
In Trafalgar Bay” and The World Went Very Well 
Then ”—such instances give an idea of the ease and 
rapidity with which this author filts from one class of 
subject toanother. It might be that his novels would 
be better if he would write less and lay out his work 
more carefully—symmetry of construction {+ not his 
strongest point—but it may be said of him that if he 
does not greatly move, he never falls to please; If he 
cannot be placed In the great first rank of Eaglish nov 
elists, he at least stands well to the front in the second 
clats ; if he does not give us so clear and strongly drawn 
pictures of character and life as Thackeray, or so pro- 
fourd an insight into intellectual motive as George 
Eliot, be is yet a writer of sincere purpose, of unfailing 
good taste, of marked yet pleasing individuality of 
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SIX SIDES OF LIFE. 


One of our modern wise men has taught, from his chair of 
an universal doctor, where he delivers dogmas upon every- 
thing under the sun, that almost all things in the world are 
two-sided, three-sided, or polygonal,and that to know a thing 
we ought to “ trot around it.“ Whether this be a truism or 
a profound truth, it is probably the raison dire of fiction- 
Life, or, more specifically, charaeter, is a great gem cut into a 
million facets. To catch the ray reflected from one or more 
of these facets, to discern the inner heart of fire in the glo- 
rious crystal, and to focus the iridescent shafts of light 
slways arrowing away from its refracting angles, is the work 
of the novelist. Thus it is that we have a standpoint from 
which we are able to perceive how the manifold forms of 
the fiction of to-Jay and other days are actually unified, 
because they bave a common motive force. The airy crea- 
tions of the story writers, good, bad, and indifferent, are 
not a confused crowd at a nineteenth century Vanity Fair. 
You say that they look very like such a motley rout? 
Granted. But when once you look at the hurly-burly from 
the standpoint of the study of life or character, then the 
movements become rhythmical], though the melody be un- 
heard, and, albeit intricate, yet discernibly ordered are the 
dancing figures “‘ of woven paces and of waving hands.“ Or, 
to use more sober phrase, it is the novelist who takes us for 
a trot around that polygonal somethin: which we vaguely 
call life. These reflections come to us at the sight of the six 
books, fresh, clean, just read by us with care and not with- 
out interest. Not one of them is bad in any sense. Not 
one of them will live beyond a generation: Yet, for all that, 
they have been good friends, and we wish them, all and sey- 
erally, as much immortality as they can gain. Each one 
has caught a ray or more from one of the facets of char- 
acter ; each has shown a side of life other than our own. 

Leaving these volume; to themselves, they group them- 
selves into triplets; the first of love, the second of sociol. 
ogy. Now, ignoring the obvious correction that there is no 
cryirg need of this distinction, since love in its last reduc- 
tion is only a department of sociology, let us glance over the 
pleasantest batch, the triplet of love. Mr. Philip La 
fargue’s ‘“‘ New Judgment of Paris“ is a light, bright story, 
exceptionally clever in dialogue, a photographic reproduc- 
tion of some of the phases of present-day London social life. 
Itsavors slightly of cynicism,in particular as regards women. 
Consider this caricature: ‘‘ Eva Sumner had adopted the 
s3thetic mode as representing an enthusiasm rather than a 
theory, but though, like most enthusiasts, she thought more 
of the strength than of the grounds of her bel ef, she could, 
when hard pushed, give chapter and verse for it out of her 
physiology primer.“ Mr. Lafargue again and again can- 
didly reveals his opinion : ‘‘ 1 love woman by the fireside. I 
love her calm stateliness, her repose, her tranquil gestures, 
the soft sweetness of her voice, as of one sitting above a 
storm. But I confess that I don’t think highly of her ca- 
pacity for the forum, or the city, or any place where cool 
sense and tolerance sre wanted.“ I like women who spy 
one’s compliments afar off and run to meet them.“ Upon 
other subjects our author’s teachings are equally strik- 
ing and ingenious. The distinction, if any, between the 
old and the new judgment of Paris is, that in the old ‘story 
the man made a fool of the woman, and in the new the 
woman makes a fool of the man. 

The Spanish romance, Leon Roch,“ is of somewhat 
larger intellectual proportions. It shows no evidence of 
a struggle for epigram or for smartness, but takes life, 
that is, the life of Spanish society, seriously and realistic- 
ally. The plan of the story is simple. Leon Roch, who 
is a liberal thinker, marries a rigid Roman Catholic, who 
sincerely returns his love, but under the inflaence of her 
family and confessor becomes estranged from Leon, 
whom she continues to love, but from a mistaken notion of 
plety treats coldly. The picture of the union of religion 
and vice in Spanish life is admirably depicted. In point 
of fact, the characterization is minute, exact, and admi- 
rable of all the principal actors in the drama; and Clara 
Bell’s translation bas given us in strong and clear form 
what, to pursue our figure, we may term the Spanish facet 
of life's gem. 

“The Spell of Ashtaroth is a romance of ancient days, 
and takes us in imagination back to the siege and capture 
of Jericho by the tribes of Israel. It is ‘‘ keyed high in 
several ways. In the first place, the local colors are brill- 
fant. The action of the story gives us, so to speak, a suc. 
cession of. tableaux vivants illuminated with lime lights. 
To accord with this the emotions, the passions, of the story 
are also drawn to great tensity. We do not condemn this: 
Perbaps for primitive times this high emotionalism, this 
ferocious love, aretrue. At any rate, whatever be the faults 
of the work, dryness is not one of them. 

From this we turn to the lo lights “ and cool grays of 
Frederick Haszleden,’’ a story of Eaglish political lite, 
with its pictures of elections, House of Commons com- 
mittees, inner management of parties, etc., etc. Touching 
the present situation of ths Irish queslon the author 
delivers himself of this oracle: The Irishmen in Eagland 
were largely Fenians, the Irishmen in America were largely 


1 The New Judgment of Paris. By Philip Lafargue. (New 
York : Macmillan & Co.) 

Leon Roch: A Romance. By B. Perez Galdéz. From the Spanish 
by Clara Bell. 2 vols. (New York: William 8. Gottsberger ) 

The Speit of Ashtaroth. By Duffield Osborne. (New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

The Case of Mohammed Benani ; A Story of To-day. (New York!: 
D Appleton & Co.) 

Frederick Hazzleden. By Hugh Westbury, (New York: Mac. 
millan & Co.) 

The Ishand; or, An Adventure of a Person of Quality. By 
Richard Whiteing. (New Tork: Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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dynamite oonspirators. Enough sentiment has been added 
to the story to remove from it the suspicion of being a 
political brochure. 

“The Case of Mohammed Benani”’ gives us another 
side of the British political question, namely, her iniqul- 
tous foreign policy. In the story Russia is put for England, 
put the disguise is transparent. The moral or the object 
of the story is to show how, by fostering and foment- 
ing discord in weakly governed territories, England 
finds excuse to set up a protectorate and then finally 
to annex the coveted territory. As is meet for a story of 
this date, there are not wanting phenomena of hypnotism. 

Our last volume is in some sort a prose version of 
„ Locksley Hall.“ It is, beyond controversy, civilization, 
particularly British society, viewed with a jaundiced eye.“ 
In form The Island is the account of a social wreck 
who fied from the shams and hypocrisies of modern morn- 
pg concerts and afternoon teas, and was fortunately cast 
away among the semi savages of Pitcairn’s Island. Like 
„Dame Europa's School,“ ‘*Ginx’s Baby,.“ Modern 
Christianity a Civilized Heathenism,’’ and efforts of that 
nature, the satire amuses even if it does not correct us. 
From a literary point of view the book is strong. For 
the reason that almost every page is quotable we cite 
nothing, but we recommend this volume to put on your 
shelves alongside ok The Jukes,” for we think that The 
Island“ possesses some characteristics of permanent value. 

Thus from these several volumes, while sitting quietly at 
our desk, we get sight of other sides of life than that 
directly in front of us. When fiction fulfills this function 
it justifies ite existence, as we said before; and fiction 18 
justified of these her six children. 


One of the most charming volames of the season contains 
a translation of legends and fables by Rudolph Baumbach, 
ard published in th's country by Thomas T. Crowell & 
Co., under the title Summer Legends. Baumbach isa popu- 
lar writer among bis own people, by whom his wit, fancy, 
and charm of style are bighly appreciated. He lives at 
Leipsic, but was born in Thuringia, and isa great lover of 
nature. The Alps form the background or environment of 
many of his stories. One ofthese has reached a twenty- 
second edition, and two others have gone into a thirteenth 
edition. These facts ind'cate the popularity of Banmbsch 
at home. This collection of short stories is made up 
from two volumes of prose sketches, which have also found 
very general favor in Germany and passed through many 
editions. The translator, Helen B. Dole, has been very 
successful in preserving the charm of Baumbach’s German 
style. That charm resid es not only in the inventive fancy 
which pervades these stories, but in their grace and sim- 
plicity of form. Inu these respects, as well as im the keon- 
ness and spontaneity of the wit which pervades them, these 
stories seem rather akin to French than German work. 
Their charm will be felt by readers of all classes. 


Under the expressive title Good Form in England an 
anonymous American writer who has long been resident in 
Great Britain bere undertakes to Instruct those of us who 
are out of the swim’’—vwe believe this is English slang, 
and therefore {In good form what are the habits, 
uss ges, forms of eprech, and the like, in England, in what 
the French persist in calling hig life.“ Very bappily, 
we think, he bas not con fined himself to et!quette, forms of 
speech, and questions of society customs alone, but bas ex- 
tended the scope of his book so as to include a great deal 
of general information about such topics as professions, 
government offices, sports, elections, universities, railways, 
newspapers, holidays, titles, clubs, etc., etc. That solemn 
and dignified institution, the order of precedence,’’ is 
dealt with in a proper spirit, though the writer rather spolls 
the impressive effeot of his long list of princes, dukes, mar 
quises, earle, and so on to common people, by inserting 
after bis ceremonious description of the Prince of Wales 
the interesting statement: He has a nickname, well known 
in society, by which he is frequently referred to. It is 
Tummy.’’ The chapter on good form in langusge reminds 
one of the old picture in Punch“ where the English girl 
rebukes the American maiden with whom she is playing 
billiards for using the horrid slang expression, ‘‘ What an 
awful scratch,“ adding, ‘‘ You should say, What a beastly 
flake,’ don’t you know.“ The writer would have the 
initiate into English acclety carefully discriminate between 
slang which is bad form and slang and inaccuracies which 
to some extent are ‘‘permissible’’ because used in 
society.”” Such permissible expressions are, it seems, It 
is me, Was it him? „stunning“ (very fine), all beer 
and skittles (all play and no work), rot,“ “screwed ”’ 
(drunk), rum“ (queer). bacey (tobacco), up a tree, 
got the sack,“ and so on for several pages. It jis a real 
comfort, as the old ladies say, to know what is refined and 
elegant slang, and thus to be able to avoid any vulgar 
Americanisms. Bat, thcugh a smile may be provoked by 
this book now and then, it must be confessed that it con- 
tains a great variety of little known facts that one would be 
puzzled to find elsewhere. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) 


The thanks of all readers of Scotch novels, songs, and 
ballads should be extended to Dr. Charles Mackay, who 
bas prepared a useful and complete Dictionary of Lowland 
Scotch (Boston: Ticknor & Co.). Not only does he define 
the dialect words that o cur in the writings of Barns and 
Scott, but he gives very clearly the etymology, peculiarities 
ef use, and illustrative passages for each. Such a diction- 
ary has long been needed, the glosearies appended to some 
editions of the novels and poems being quite unsatisfac- 
tory. Dr. Mackay gives us also an agreeable introductory 
chapter on the history, poetry, and humor of the Scotch 
language and literature. Appendices contain a collection 
nt Scotch proverbs, and a list of the principal Scotch writ- | 
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ers, with brief biographical sketches. Altogether the book 
is a well carried out and desirable book of reference. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


In Harpers Magazine for Jane Mr. Bowker’s paper on 
English novelists is decidedly interesting for its portraits, 
though the descriptive and critical sketches are slight and, 
perhaps necessarily, unsatisfactory in some ways. The 
kindly face of Mrs. Craik serves as frontispiece, looking 
like a particularly flattering portrait of Queen V'ctorta. 
Hardy, Besant, Payn, Murray, Haggard, Stevenson, Russell, 
Robinson, Macdonald, Meredith, Norris, Hutton, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Amelia B. Edwards, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, Mrs. 
Macquold, and Miss Yonge, make up a creditable group of 
agreeable and successful writers of fiction—but, except to 
those who embrace the cult of Meredith in its extreme, 
where are the great novelists to take the piace of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Reade? We are sorry that the por- 
traits of Wilkie Collins and Blackmore were not giver, 
for the sake of completeness. Stories by Mr. Howells 
and Mr. James; a descriptive article on Capri, ky Miss 
Mary E Vandyne; a finely illustrated paper ok Impres 
sions in Burnoose and Saddle,“ by E. P. Sanguinett! ; an 
article on Surpliced Choirs in New Tork,“ by H. E Kreh- 
biel, the well known musical critic ; articles on Kansas and 
Chicago, full of useful information, doubtless, but not 
specially attractive as magazine material; an Easy Chair 
in Mr. Curtis's pleasantest vein, and aa Editor's Study“ 
in which Mr. Howells talks of Mr. Lowell's Heartsease 
and Rue,“ of Mr. Bellamy’s “‘ Looking Backward,” of the 
extent to which authors and actors are moved by their own 
work, and of other timely literary topics—these are the 
chief features of a clever and readable issue, 


In the Atlantic Monthly the well written paper on The 
Literary Career in France,’’ by Theodore W. Childs, shows 
a thorongh acquaintance with the subject, and has in it 
much out-of-the-way information about French literary men 
and methods. Francis Parkman’s ‘‘ Discovery of tho Rocky 
Mountains ’’ is a notable contribution to our historic Jiter- 
ature. On the side of biography, a paper on the remark- 
able career of Madame des Ursins, who so controlled the 
course of Philip V. of Spain, gives an excellent sketch of 
the times as well as a singular portrait of an extraor- 
dinary character. The author is Ellen Terry Johneon. 
The editorial departments of literary criticism are par- 
ticularly good this month. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


We have received from Fank © Wognails (New York) 
Volume VI. of their large publication, Thirty Thousand 
Thoughts ; My Sermon Notes, contatning a gelection of out- 
Unes of sermons by Dr. Spurgeon.—— Rational Theology, by 
John M. Williams (Boston: Georgs H. Ellis & Co.), con 
tains a series of eight essays on theological and moral ques- 
tlons.— The First Book of Samuel, by Professor W. G. 
Blaikie, bears the imprint of A. C. Armstrong & Son (New 
York).——G. P. Patnam’s Sons have issued the fourth re- 
vised edition of Simon Sterne’s well-known work on The 
Constitutional History and Political Development of the United 
States; from the same pubilshers come threo volumes cf 
their new and excellent series entitled Hnglish History from 
Contemporary Writers; E. C. Lunt’s Present Condition of 
Economic Science is a demand for a ratical change in 
economic methods and alms.— Macmillan & Co. have 
issued the Second of their series of Twelve Hnglish Statesmen, 
the present volume coming from the band of H. D. Tran 
and presenting the story of William the Third; the same 
publishers have made a charming little volume of Perault's 
Popular Tales, edited with an introduction by Andrew Lang. 
—A.D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) bave just issued 
a new book by the Rev. Andrew Murray, With Christ in the 
School of Prayer.——From R Grant & Son, E iiubargh, we 
have received a History of Scotland, Chiefly in Its Feclesi- 
astical Aspects, by A. G. J. Kinloch, in two volumes.—— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, (Boston) have put lu book form a 
series of charming papers on avicular manners and customs 
which have appeared from time to time In the Atlantic 
Mags zine,“ by Olive Thorne Miller, under the title Jn Meat 
ing Time ; The Argonauts of North Liberty is the latest story 
from the hand of Bret Harte; Tenting at Stony Beach, by 
Marla Louise Pool, is asketch of vacation life by the author 
of A Vacation in a Book.’’——Harper & Brothers (New 
York) put their imprint on an important work by George 
A. S. Brisbin on Trees and Tree Planting ; A Strange Manu- 
script Found in a Copper Cylinder is a story of the Rider 
Haggard order, issued anonymously, the illustrations 
furnished by Gilbert Gaul; 4 Guide to the Conduct of Meet 
ings, by George T. Fish, presents in a very practical form 
the parliamentary practice.——Lee & Shepard have repub- 
lished an adaptation of some sketches from Henry C. Wat- 
son under the title Noble Deeds of Our Fathers, as Told by 
Soldiers of the Revolution.——A volume of poems by Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke has just been issued by William S. Gotte- 
berger, of New York.——The Correct Thing in Good Society 
(Boston: Estes & Laurtat) is a little volume which purports 
to set forth the best social usages.—— Charles L. Webster & 
Co. (New York) send us the first three volumes of a work 
of permanent value, A Library of American Literature from 
the Earliest Settlement to the Present Time, compiled and edited 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchins, 
he American Tract Society (New York) send us a 
story by Mrs. J. B. Carruthers, Aesa and Saij ro ; or, Lights 
and Shades of Life in Japan.——From T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
(New York) we have received a suggestive volume by Count 
Tolstol entitled Life, and a series of summer legends by 
Radolph Baumbach, translated by Helen B. Dole.——The 
latest addition to the paper Series of Choice Reading (Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co.) is Mr, Howells’s Minister’s Charge,—~ 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) send us Mr. F. J. Stim- 
son’s new story, The Residuary Legatee; or, the Posthumous 
Jeat of the Late John Austin; and the first volume of the 
third edition of Professor Shield’s Philosophia Ultima; or, 
the Sciences of the Sciences, this edition being abridged and 
revised.———Mrs. 8. T. Rorer has written, and Arnold & 
Co., Philadelphia, have published, a voluams of recelpts for 
the making of seasonable dishes for the hot weather, under 
the title of Hot Weather Dishes ——From Thomas Whittaker 
(New York) we have received a volume of sermons on 
Christianity in the Daily Conduct of Life ; or, Studies F Texts 
Relating to Principles of the Christian Character, The vol- 
ume is issued without the name of the author. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Alphonse Daudet has nearly finished a new story which 
will appear in the autumn, and will be entitled L’ lmmor- 
telle. 

— The English publishers announce a new edition of Mr. 
Raskin’s “ Modern Palnters,“ to be issued lu the early 
au umn. 

A second edition of Professor Mahsify’s Art of Con- 
versation’’ ‘s shortly to be published in Eagland by the 
Macmi)lans. 

—Mr. WI kie Collins isn’t writing his reminiscences, 
although the publishers have been beseeching him to do so 
for a lorg time. 

—The June issue of the Great Writers“ series, a sot of 
books now being issued in England, will be Dr. Garnett's 
„Lite of Emerson.’’ 

—England is to have a new literary perlodlcal, The 
Universal Review,”’ to be edited by Henry ()ailter, the 
purpose being to supply a journal of international char 
acer. 

—An anorymous book, entitled Christianity in Datly 
Conduct,“ said to be by a prominent American clergyman, 
is published by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. It appears also 
simultaneously in London. 

—T. T. Crowell & Co. have in press for immediate publ. 
cation “‘ Power and Liberty,’’ by Count Tolstot, an essay 
on the law of necessity in history, and a sequel to“ Napo- 
leon and the Russlau Campalgu.“ 

—Cupples & Hurd bave in the press for immodiate 
publication a new edition of Bronson Alcott’s masterpiece, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Character and Genius,” with 
portrait and characteristic Illustrations. 

—Mr. Andrew Lang has long been a cont: ibutor of liter- 
ary articles to the editorial volumrs of the London Daily 
News.“ Some appreciative friend of his bas recently com- 
piled a sufficient number of these articles to make a volume, 
which will appear shortly, under the title ‘‘ Lost Leaders.“ 

—Several fragments of ancient ecclesiastical muse have 
been discovered in the charter room of Dundee by Mr. A. 
H. Miliar. The sheets appear to have been printed about 
1500, and are probably parts of the vocal service used by 
the choristers in the Caurch of 8:. Mary, Daudee, tn pre- 
Reformation times. 

—It is reported, and we hope the report is true, that 
Ot non Ailing er proposes to extend the short life of Cherles 
Lamb which he prepared for the English Men of Letters“ 
ser les into a biography of considerable compass. Such a 
work would be the fitting complement of the admirable 
edition of Limb which De. Ainger has given us. 

—“ Lucas Malet,“ otherwise Mrs. Harrison the daughter 
of Charles Kingsley, says, concerning the noveltst's art: 
“Speaking oat of my own limited experience, I should gay 
that it is only in proportion as you sympathize with your 
charec’ers—amiable and unamiable alike—that you can 
make them lifelike and individual; that the reality and 
depth of your sympathy with them, in fact, will give the 
measure of the effect they are likely to produce on the mind 
of the reader. Sympatby of this kind must necessarily give 
you, at times, a rather bad quarter of an hour.”’ 

—‘‘Some Methodist Contributions to Literature,’’ the lead- 
ing essay in The Critic’’ of May 26, derives its timelines 
from the session of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, now holding 1 New York. Tho writer, the Rev. 
Dr. Richard Wheatley, calculates that a catalogne of the 
literature of the denomination would comprise two thou- 
sand titles; his essay, though full, is consequently not 
exhaustive. In his opinion, the contributions of Methodist 
writers to the intellectual culture of mankind have been 
commensurate with the amazing growth and prosperity of 
the Church. 

—At seventy-six, says an exchange, Mr. Browning does 
not look to be much more than forty, nor act so. He goes 
everywhere and sees everything. Within a few days he 
went to the funeral of Matthew Arnold, to the Acad. my, the 
Grosvenor, and the New, to say nothirg of numberless 
„At Homes.” Mr. Browning has no sffectations. Unlike 
his friend and contemporary, Lord Tennyson, a slouch hat 
and long cloak in some country palace of art have no 


charms for him. London, the city of his birth, is his favor 


ite dwelling-place, although he will probably be buried 
by the side of his wife in the Florentine Cemetery. 

—It is understood, says the Atben wum,“ that th 
Shelley Society’s publications for the present year will be 
eight in number, four of which have already been sent out 
tothe members. The four which are shortly to follow are 
Mr. R. Browning's Essay on Sheiley,’’ reprinted from the 
suppressed volume of forged “ Letters of Shelley.“ 
lished by Moxon in 1852; and reprints of the original ed 
tions of the Address to the Irish People, 1812; Ros 
lind and Helen,“ 1819; and the Posthumous Fragmen 
of Margaret Nicholson,“ 1810. In addition to these, severa 
other works are in type, and will be issued as soon as tho 
funds of the Society permit, such as reprints of the original 
editions of the Letter to Lord Ellenborough,“ 1812; * 4 
Refutation of Deism,“ 1814: and The Masque of An 
archy.“ 1833, | 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


AN EARNEST PLEA FOR PROHIBITION. 


A correspondent, after expressing hearty sympathy 
with the spirit of The Christian Union, continues as 
follows: 

But there is one thing which greatly perplexes me, 
and that is my inability to harmonias the general spirit 
of the paper with its attitude toward the liquor traffic. 
In your editorial of May 3 entitled All Things Are 
Lawful,” you say: Alcohol is a natural product. 
God is making it all the time. It is in the water, in the 
herbs, in the human flesh; and yet, probably, there are 
not a few of our readers that practically regard alcohol 
as the product of the devil. They believe it is evil, and 
only evil, and that continually, and they want to 
destroy it. But the final Christian duty is to atcertain 
the true use of alcohol, and use it for that purpose and 
none other.“ 

Is the great question which so agitates the heart of 
our nation a question of destroying alcohol? Is it not 
rather the question of saving men? Let God goon 
making alcohol. He knows ite true use, and uses it for 
that purpose and none other. But, ais ce God made 
man as well as alcohol, if that fearful statement that 
every seven minutes records the death of a drunkard be 
true, and is the result of the ignorant use of alcohol, 
for humanity’s sake should not man’s right to make 
and dispense it be limited to his knowledge of the true 
use of it? Should he not be denied the right to tamper 
with it, until taught of God to use it harmlessly? It 
matters little that the product is not the devil’s so long 


as he hasthe free use of it to carry on his nefarious 


work of destroyipe men’s souls. 

An editorial of December 8 says: “‘ The saloon is evil, 
and only evil, and that continually. It is a curse to the 
individual, to the home, to the community, to the State, 
to the nation. Its flery lava blights everything it 
touches.” Looking, then, at the saloon, which of all 
agencies is most adverse to human weal, in the light of 
that grand sermon on Jewish Justice—Christian Love 
how is it possible for a Christian to maintain toward it 
an attitude of tolerance even? What interpretation of 
either text will justify a Christian in voting for a license 
system or any other system of support to a business 
whose outcome is only evil, and that continually ? 

If his estimate of the value of one soul accords with 
Christ's estimate of its value, how can a Christian, by a 
deliberate act, help a man to a position which in its very 
nature exempts him from this great law of love, of self- 
sacrificing service, and through him denies ‘“ liberty, 
life, and joy to future generations.” And yet, in the 
issue of March 8, you say: A license is a permission ; 
itis not a moral sanction. We do not think that any 
Christian man need to heaitate to vote for a license sys. 
tem for fear that he will thus indicate approval of the 
liquor business.” Since the evil which is perpetrated 
through the saloon is no whit lessened whether the 
votes which establish it are votes of approval or of per- 
mission, will he who casts the vote of approval alone 
have to meet the question.“ Where now is thy brother?!“ 
Will not the woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh be as pertinent to the one as to the other? And 
if no higher motive prompt, as the looker-on cannot dis 
tinguish between the vote which sanctions and the vote 
which merely permits, should not the Caristian heed St. 
Paul’s injanction to ‘‘ abstain from all appearance of 
evil”? 

The Christian Union explicitly teaches that the same 
law which governs the individual governs the‘heart'of the 
natlon, and that to cherlsh asin in the heart of either is to 
promote the growth of that sin, but never to eradicate it 
„The law of the harvest is to reap more than we sow,” 
and as men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles, we have nothing to hope for from the saloon 
but the legitimate frult of the saloon—drunkenness and 
sentiment in favor of saloons. Again, if the statement 
be true that, notwithstanding the application of such 
various methods as have been devised for ite suppres 
sion, the rate of increase in the liquor traffic since 1859 
has been about three times the rate of increase in our 
population,” are not moral reformers justified in their 
impatience of the necessary (?) delays in political prog- 
ress ? 

Is this wholesale destruction of souls so small a matter 
that we can afford to wait for politicians to discuss ways 
and means by which they may at the same time retain 
the favor and vote of the saloonist and anti-salooniat ? 
My heart was touched by the letter of the Japanese 
student published in your paper April 12, and I was 
giad for the hope which could be held out tohim. But 
words similar to his—‘“‘ It seems to me my redeemed 
soul, even in heaven, could not be happy, so long as 1 
remember my dear mother”’—are hourly wrung from 
the hearts of wives and mothers who must stand Aope- 
less by the graves of husbands and sons, for they know 
the verdict lu, No drunkard shall enter the king’ 
dom of God.” The King’s business req ulres haste, 
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Why was it, notwithstanding the repeated assertions 
of the newspapers that more liquor was sold in Rhode 
Island than ever before, that such strenuous efforts were 
made last April by the liquor men and their sympa- 
thizers to repeal the prohibitory law ? Was it not be- 
cause prohibition, however inadequately enforced, is 
most restrictive and therefore most detrimental to the 
liquor business? 

Iam confident that it is safer for my boy to walk the 
streets of Providence under the existing law than if 
there were one high license saloon, and I know that 
there are hundreds of mothers who feel the same, say- 
ing, There is nothing to attract my boy where liquors 
are now sold, and the sellers are too much afraid of de 
tection to entice them into their dens,” L L. C. 

MIDDLETOWN, R. I. 

[Tne reader will find these pointe taken up in the 
editorial in this issue entitled Line upon Line.” — 
Eps C. U.] 


THE WEEK 


The Prohibition National Convention meets at Indianap- 
olis on Wednesday of this week. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion that General Fisk will be the nominee for President, 
and the Prohibitionists are certainly to be congratulated 
upon the character of their standard-bearer. The princi- 
pal difficulty which confronts the Convention is the position 
to be assumed toward woman’s suffrage. The great major- 
ity of the leaders are in favor of equal rights.“ But the 
mass of the followers, especially in the South, are just as 
certainly opposed to such a plank. The danger is that the 
Convention will represent the views of the enthusiasts in 
stead of the rank and file of men who favor the principles 
of prohibition. There is the same danger with respect to 
the taxation plank which is to be adopted. Almost all the 
Third Party Prohibitionists are in favor of repealing the 
internal revenue tax on whisky and beer. Sach men as 
Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, who prefer to reduce the 
taxes on the necessities of life, will be in the minority in 
such a convention. Yet the majority of the anti-saloon 
people of the country sympathize rather with Senator Col- 
quitt than with the other leaders. 


Bonfort's Wine and Spirit Circular“ is furious over this 
result. This paper, however, represents the brains of the 
liquor interests, and in denouncing the judges it seizes upon 
the only ground which by any possibility is tenable. It 
accuses them of injustice and favoritism, and of having 
assumed arbitrary powers which it is undemocratic for the 
people to delegate to a few individuals. The ‘‘ Ciroular’ 
Bays: 

Che result is that hundreds of honest, industrious, and law- 
abiding citizens bave been deprived of occupation and plundered 
of their property by having it rendered valueless ; while others 
similarly situated have been granted franchises the value of 
which has been immensely increased by the losses inflicted upon 
those so unfortunate as to displease the caprice of the all-pow- 
erful cabal. That this is tyranny in its baldest form, that it is 
favoritism of the rankest order, and that the delegation of sueh 
powers to individuals is a mockery of our institutions and an 
outrage upon the liberty and the property rights of the Ameri 
can people, are propositions which admit of no question among 
well-informed people.” 

This protest is worthy of the attention of those who advo- 


cate restrictive license laws instead of local option. 


We are indebted to the same organ for another bit of 
temperance—or intemperance— news. The distribution of 
literature by the National Association,’’ it says, goes on 
vigorously. Up to the 18th instant, 2,782,000 doeuments 
had been distributed since the first of the year. That there 
Is a demand for such literature ie evidenced by the constant 
applications for it from lawyers and ministers, as well as 
from citizens of all classes. The italics are ours. 


The Personal Liberty League of Brooklyn, in a recent 
meeting, stated its object as follows : 

We do not plead for Whisky; all we wish in regard to 
the drinking problem is that the cltizan shall be allowed, 
even on Sanday, to drink, unrestricted and unmolested by 
the law, his glass of beer or light wine.“ 


Tals is more moderate than their position last summer. 
It may be remarked that under a Sunday closing act the 
German may still drink his beer on Sunday with as little 
molestation as he may wear his shoes. He is simply kept 
from buying it. 


The Judges of the Philadelphia License Court have com- 
pleted their work. Oat of a total of 3,429 applications for 
retail liqaor licenses only 1 257 were granted. The saloons 
licensed in 1887 numbered 5,773. The new licenses go into 
effect on June 1. 


A correspondent at Wellesley College sends us an inter- 
esting account of a temperance meeting which recently took 
place there, where the question of Prohibition or Local 
Option was discussed. At the conclusion of the debate a 
vote was taken, which resulted in 159 votes for prohibition 
and only 102 for local option. Young women do nothing 
by halves. At Wellesley the question is not license or no 
license, but much or more no-license. 


The Methodist General Conference has taken up the ques- 
tion of temperance. Their action will be found in the re- 
port of their proceedings in another column. As the Meth- 
odist Church has now over four million communicants, and 
this General Conference represents muchthe greatest body 
of them, the action will have a strong inflaence on the side 
ofjno-license throughout the country, 
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The Internal Revenue Bureau has rendered a decision as 
to the rights of druggists. It is held that a druggist may 
keep spirits and wine for use in combination with drugs in 
the preparation of medicines that are not beverages without 
paying a special tax as a liquor dealer, but he cannot sell 
his spirits and wine even On a physician’s prescription with 
out first a license. As to the compounds called 
** bitters”’ and “‘tonics,”’ etc., the rule is that if they are 
composed of spir'ts in combination with drugs, herbs, 
roots, etc., and are held out as remedies for diseases stated 
in labels on the bottles, they are te be regarded as medi- 
cines until the facts ascertained as to the purpose for which 
they are usually sold or used show them to be beverages. 


It is asserted that no local option elections can be held 
in New Jersey until after the Presidential election. The law 
allows a certain period to elapse between the petitions for 
election and the issuing of the order when the election 
shall be held, and further requires that the special elec- 
tions shall be held at least sixty days before the genera! 
election. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


A Scandinavian musical festival is to be given at 
Minneapolis in June. The programme contains some 
of the most important works of Scandioavian com- 
posers, some of which have never been performed in the 
United States. A Norwegian contralto will take part 
in the festival. 


At a meeting held in Philadelphia a few days ago 
measures were taken for raising money to erect in 
Fairmount Park a monument to commen orate the cen 
tennlal of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 


Gustave Heinrich’s new American Opera Company 
opened a summer season of opera at the Grand 
Opera House, Philadelphia, on May 28 Martha“ was 
the opening opera, and Maritana” will be revived 
during the week with a strong cast, including Mr. 
William Castle as Don Cesar, the well-known tenor 
making his reappearance after a long absence from the 
overatic stage. The company will probably be heard in 
New York next winter, when {ts repertoire will be en 
larged by the addition of ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘ The Trump- 
eter of Sackingen,” The Marrieve of Figaro,” and 
two novelties, B’zet’s The Pearl Fisheries” and Von 
Weber's posthumous work Sylvana.“ 


In the May Portfolio Mr. Hamerton says of the 
New English Art Club: It is a pity that those among 
them who imitate the recent phases of French art should 
apparently fix on the weakest or crudest eccentricities 
as the point of their approsch. We fail to see why the 
truth which underlies the system of painting primarily 
on a echeme of values, or the seizing of a whole im- 
pression, which precludes the focusing of the mental or 
the physical vision on detail, in parts; or, again. the 
reverse of this, the concentration of finish on the point 
most interesting to the pa'nter—why to repeat such 
truths cannot be illustrated without a purposed selec- 
tion of ugly or sordid models or poverty stricken land- 
scape material, a defiance of all laws of composition, an 
accentuation of common motives. or a wayward choice 
of strange treatment to no purpose but strangeness.” 
Allof which might be applied to much American work. 
The frortispiece of the magazine Js a creditable etching 
by Mr. G M Robead, after a painting of card players 
by Hendrik Sorgh, who is termed by Mr. Henry 
typical Dutch genre painter of the seventeenth century.” 
This etching is accompanſed by Mr. F. Short’s me z29. 
tint after a landscape by Cotman, and an e'ched view 
of Charlecote House bv Mr. H. Ratllton. 


The London Sunday Times” says: ‘‘ Althougb Mr. 
Whistler is not represented at any of the current Lon 
don exhibitions, it must not be thought that he bas 
lately been ſale. He is carirg for bis growing fame 
abroad. At the forthcoming International Exhibition 
at Munich he will be amply represented. for, in response 
to very flattering overtures, he bas sent sx ty or seventy 
works of various kinds, including bis famous portralts 
of his mother, of Lady Archibald Campbell, and Miss 
Alexander, several of his best nocturnes, a number of 
pastels and water-colors, and about thirty etchings. The 
directors of the exhibition have made special arrange- 
ments to accord a largesrsce to Mr. Whistler's work. in 
order that it may be sufficiently representative. Mr. 
Whistler will also be seen to advantage in Paris this 
summer at a very important exhibition, of which M. 
Monet is one of the leading spirits,” 


The Metropolitan Museum has purchashed a portrait 
of Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, from the Carroll 
estate. It was painted for Daniel Carroll, and was 
recently exhibited at the Corcoran Art Gallery, Wash. 
ington. 


The Senate bill authorizing the participation of the 
United States in the projected art exhibition at Brussels 
this year has been passed. 


The title of Ambroise Thomas’s new opera !s 
Cree,” and the scene ig laid in Saragossa in the year 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The Emperor of Caina has seventy-five 
astrologers, een tutors, and sixty 
priests caring for his spiritual and mental 
welfare. 

Dean Wright, of the Chautauqua 
Theological School, predicted six:y-four 
changes in words in the New V craion of the 
New Testament, of which fifty seven came 
true; five were made in italics, and two 
only differed. This speaks volumes for 
the D3an’s scholarship in Greek. 


One of the human footprints found in 
volcanic rock in Nicaragua several years 
ago is described by Dr. D. G Brinton as 
being 94 inches long 3 lac nes wide at 
the heel, and 4} at the toe. The apparent 
length of the foot itself is 8 inches. Dr. 
Brinton considers the footprints genuine, 
but is uncertain whether they are s0 an- 
client as has been supposed. 


When a lady condescends to a practical 
joke it generally isa very neat one M 
Boncourt, the rich financier, was very. 
stingy to his wife in the matter of pin. 
money. One day a lady, closely veiled, 
snd very anxious not to be recogniaad, 
called upon him and borrowed a large 
sum, leaving her diamonds as a pledge. 
lt was his wife.—[ Brooklyn Eigle. 


The average waich is composed of 175 
different pleces, comprising upwards cf 
2 400 separate and distinct operations in 
us manufacture. The balance has 18 000 
beats or vibrations per hour, 12 960 080 in 
thirty days, 157 680 000 in one year; it 
travels 143 100 incnes wi h each vibration, 
which is equal to 9% miles in twenty- 
tour hours, 202} miies in thirty days, 
or 8 558% miles in one year. 


One Sunday, as a certain minister was 
returning homeward, he was accosted by 
an old woman, who ald: On, air, well do 
I like the day that you preach!” The 
minister was aware that he was not very 
popular; and he answered: My 
woman, I am glad to hear it. There are 
too few like you. And why do you like 
when I preach ?” O, sir,” she replied, 
„hen you preach I always get a good 

Extracts from a charge given by the 
Rav. Dr. Wallace Radcliffs, of Datrolt, to 
the Rav. R J. Sarvice, of Rad Wing: 
„Don't tell all you know in one sermon. 
Don’t mistake length for profundity, or 
brevity for wit. Don't become a peripa- 
tetic gossip or a persistent tea-drinker,nor, 
on the other hand, asolemnclam. Don't 
let the young people run away with you, 
nor the bald-headed put too many brakes 
on. Doa't fall to appreciate your prede- 
cessor Don't fall to prepare for your 
succemor.” 

A Christian church composed entirely 
of whisky dealers would be a novelty in- 
deed, yet that is the result that threatens 
to come from a church row in Louisville, 
Ky. Two of the wealthiest members of 
the First Christian Caurch there are 
_ Whisky dealers, and the church says they 
must give up their business or suff:r dis- 
missal from the society. The whisky 
men of the city are very much enraged, 
and declare that if the church carries out 
ite threat they will organiz: a church of 
their own —[Exchange. 


A Curious nor VALUABLE Girt.—The 
man is still living who seventeen years 
ago walked into the rooms of the Bible 
Society in Boston and electrified the per- 
sons whom he found there, first, by his 
appearance, and, secondly, by the commu- 
nication which he had to make. His ap 
pearance betokened more than poverty, 
for his sbabby clothes were tied together 
with strings. What in the world had 
brought such a men there? was the quee- 
tion every one asked himself, and the 
wonder can be better imagined than de- 
scribed when the stranger remarked that 
he had property to the amount of $75 000 
which he would like to turn over to the 
Society if he could be guaranteed ten per 
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cent. annually upon it for the remalnder 
of his life, his age then being seventy- 
nine. Tne officers su ppressed their amaz> 
ment as well as they could, took his name, 
verified his schedule of hu potsessions, 
and submitted the case to the directors. 
They looked the matter over in the light 
of actuaries’ tables, etc , and finally, after 
much deliberation, decided that the risk 
was too great, and so notified the would- 
be donor. Not long after he came back, 
and renewed his proposition to turn the 
money over to the Society, ani sald that 
he would be content with seven per cent. 
annually. That proposition was accepted, 
and for some years he appeared regularly 
at the expiration of the yetr and drew his 
interest, taking $200 in cash, and the 
company’s note for the balance. After 
doing this for seven years or so he turned 
those notes back to the company, saying 
that he had no use for them. Hs is now, 
at the age of ninety-six, blind, deaf, and 
crippled by a fall so that he cannot walk, 
and the Bible Soclety pays the bills for 
his support.—[Springfield (Mus) Uaton 


Sin Francis DRAKE AND POTATOES.— 
Now that a Drake tercentenary is about 
to be held, the St. James Gs tte de- 
sires to Im press upon Germany the fact 
that the valiant Sir Francis is not known 
in his own country chiefly, or solely, as 
an importer of potatoes. Many German 
writers, including Heine, so speak of 
him ; and at Offenburg, in the Grand 
Dachy of Baden, there is a statue of Sir 
Francis Drake, on the pedestal of which 
he is described as the immortal Intro- 
ducer of the potato Into Europe.” The 
statue in question is the work of a Ger- 
man sculptor who once lived at Strasburg, 
where he conceived the idea of raising 
up memorials in honor of the benefactors 
of humanity; its destroyers having, in his 
opinion. been already sufficiently glori 
fied. Having offered his status to the 
city of Strasburg, he was mortified to find 
that the municipality did not consider it 


good worth a marble pedestal. He crossed the 


Rhine and presented bis effigy of Drake 
to the municipality of Offanburg ; which 
in its turn declined to pay for a suitable 
pedestal. Tae poor sculptor was in de- 
pair. But something told him that a 
descendant of Sir Francis Drake would 
sooner or later arrive in the town; and 
every day he called at the principal hotel 
to inquire whether the predestined savior 
of bis statue had arrived. At last an 
Englishman named Drake turned up. 
He admitted, as a matter of course, that 
he was a lineal descendant of Sir Francis 
(who died childless), and was therefore 
invited to pay for the necessary pedestal. 
The Englishman kept up his character 
nobly, and on the occasion of the statue’s 
being erected gave a magnificent dinner, 
at which the delighted sculptor appeared 
in a mystic robe embroidered all over 
with representations of the potato plant. 


Povertys Turkey — Some 
years ago the good sisters of —— Church 
determined, in the kindness of their 
hearts, to get up a contribution for the 
poor of the community. Gathering a con- 
siderable quantity of the necessaries and 
comforts of life, they put the goods into 
a horse cart and sallied forth upon their 
merciful mission. It was a plentiful sec- 
tion of country, where it was hard to find 
any cases of poverty approaching starva 
tion, but they all agreed that if anybody 
was suffering it must be Sister Hutten; 
and 80 to Sister Hutten’sthey went. They 
found the old lady just about to sit down 
to dinner. Oa the table was a fine roast 
turkey, done to a turn, and diffusing its 
appetizing odor. The visiting committee 
gazed with some wonder at this unex. 
pected phenomenon, and the spokes- 
woman of the party ald. Why, Sister 
Hutten, we heard you were very poor, 
and so we came here to relieve your 
necessities ; but here you have a fine roast 
turkey for dinner, which does not look 


much like destitution.” ‘‘ Pshaw!’ said 
the old lady, looking at the turkey with 


much contempt, I'd like to know what 
roast turkey is, anyhow, when a body’s got 
no cranberry sass!" Another benevolent 
lady is reported to have visited a family 
who were understood to be on the verge 
of starvation, and she found them ex- 
tremely destitute. They were half clad, 
cold, and had not a morsel of food of any 
description in the house. Touched witb 
pity, the visitor asked: What do you 
need most? What shall I get for you ?” 
The mother replied: ‘‘ Well, I did want 


a headdress most, they are so becoming |’ 
—[Exchange. 

UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES.—It is exceed- 
ingly trying to be jadged by trifiss. Yet the 
world passes jadgment on the wisest and 
best from such trivial things that it some- 
times seems as though the little things of 
life were of more momeat than the great. 
Not long ago, as showing this tendency, the 
Illustrated Christian Weekly gave the 
substance of an actual conversation which 
occurred between a committee man 
looking for a new pastor, and a member of 
a church which already had a smart min- 
ister, whom the committee was thinking of 
stealing away. The following is a part of 
the catechism which was put to the pastor’s 
friend : 

Does he wear a pleasant expression in 
prayer?“ 

** Really, 1 don't know. I am not accus- 
tomed to look about during the ser vice.“ 

Does he wear a tall hat? 

64 No. ” 

„Allow me once more. Does he preach in 
a gowa? 

“ No.“ 

„Thank you, and good morning.“ a 

The paper from which we quote puts this) 7 
on a level with the message telegraphed 
home by a committee of a prominent church 
who had been sent to hear a preacher with 
the idea of calling him: 

„Won't do. Has red hair.“ 

These facts seem absurd, as we read them; 
but they are not unlike criticisms that one 
hears every day.— [Christian Register. 


So many directions are given for the 
proper planting of a tree we take no Inter- 
est in Arbor Day. It wou d require about 
a week to set out a tree according to rule. 
Our rules for planting are, keep the aide 
of the tree to the south that has always 
been exposed to the south, and doa’s cu 
the branches off. To do otherwise would be 
like cutting off the hands, feet, nose, and 
ears of an Eskimo and then shipping 
him to Africa, expectiog him to develop 
into a healthy Hottentot.—[ Martha’s Vine 
yard Herald. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Attention is called to a new Biblical work 
by members of the International Revision 
Committee. It is the work of many years, 
and has been produced at great cost. It 
will be sold by subscription, and, it is be 
lieved, will be the most important subscrip 
tion work, of a religious nature, ever issued 
in this country. Address Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


LADY READERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION 


in want of a business engagement were in. 
vied, some three weeks ago, to correspond 
with us. 

The outcome encourages us to repeat the 
invitation and to add that we are paying 
liberally in salary and commission to per- 


sons of tat, energy, and steady application. | by H 


Forps,. Howarp & Hunger, 
30 Lafayette Piace, New York. 


A GIFT TO MINISTERS. 


Madeley’s of Correspendenese la- 
to ministers the. 


Mind (that i, thes and pont of 
— 12 aid of this principle 


CHURCH RENOVATION. 
try chureh interiors: moluding ail of the Her 
decoration and furniture. 


| J. & B, LAMB, 59 Carmine &., New Yorks | 
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NOW READY: 
THE STORY OF NEW YORK. 


By Brooms, Svo. Fully mus 
trated. $1.50. 


This initial volume in the notable 
series of THE STORY OF THE 
STATES should be read, not only 
by every New Yorker, but by every 
American. 

Proceeding upon a somewhat 
novel plan of imparting historical 
information, it tells the story of 
the Empire State in vivid, pictur- 
esque, and entertaining narrative. 
It throws against a strong histor- 
ical background the story of a 
typical Knickerbocker family, and 
the record of their varying fort- 
unes is alike the story of the great 
State of New York and of its cos- 
mopolitan people. 


At the bookstores. 
Send fo of the of 
It tao “some of the tm Story of the States. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
32 FRANKLIN STREET, Bostos. 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS 


$3.00 per dozen) — 
songs, many 
mary School Song Book. In addi 


Just Out! 
(35 ots., or 


Youth," say. baay oe, 
UNITED VOICES gez 


Kmerson’s Newest 
new 


for Sunday bool and 


VOICES OF PRAISE for Sunday scnoois ana 


ty per Gon). Rev. Hutchins. 
taste of those w dignified 
ake music. 


LAUDAMUS an 4,4 Hyma and Tune Book for 


Profs. Ritter and Kendrick, of Vasear 


Send for Specimen Ce 
pecimea 


Oliver Ditson 2 Co., Boston. 


. H. Drrses & Co., 7 Broadway, New York. 


— Price), 


— 


00 spelſſumas 


Sa NKEN 
GRANAHAN 
NO STEBBINS 


FOR YOURSUNDAY SCHOOL 


Better Try It. 


It will Answerforthe PrayenMeeting Also. 
234 SONGS, MUSIC FOR EVERY HYMN, 


Music Edition, Board Covers, 680 per 100. 
Words Only, Board Covers, $10 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
Si RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


BEECHER BOOKS. 


a variety of books 
RD Busen. and back number of 
Plymouth — Send for the list. 


Moreover, if book, about 
Mr. — tor it. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTE 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH CALLS LYMAN 
ABBOTT AS PASTOR. 


T a meeting of Plymouth Church held last Friday 
night, after the regular prayer-meeting, of which 
General C. D. Christensen had charge, Thomas G. Shear- 
man presented the report of the Advisory Committee 
unanimously recommending that the church give a call 
to the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., to become its perma- 
nent pastor. The attendance at the meeting was very 
large, and the matter was fully discussed. Mr. Shearman 
said that when Mr. Abbott had consented to fill the po- 
sition of pastor for a year, neither he nor the church had 
considered the idea of his becoming permanent pastor. 
But it had been found that he could fill the duties without 
interfering with his other duties, the church had shown 
every sign of increasing vitality,and the Committee were 
unanimously of the opinion that the expnrience of the 
past six months had shown that he was the most suitable 
man to succeed Mr. Beecher, and would more com- 
pletely satisfy the great body of members of the church 
than any other man whose name had been suggested. 
Congressmen S. V. White, Mr. Tilney, the Moderator 
of the meeting, and others, spoke warmly in favor of 
the choice of Mr. Abbott. In the course of the discus. 
sion it was shown that all the officers of the church, all 
the trustees and deacons, the superintendents of the 
three Sunday-schools, and, with a very few excep: 
tions, all the teachers and church workers, were united 
in favoring the call. Three young men spoke earnestly 
in expression of the feeling of the young people of the 
church. In opposition the Rev. Mr. Halliday read a 
statement giving his reasons against the proposed action, 
the chief one being that Mr. Abbott could not give his 
whole time to the work, and that his ministry might be 
made subsidiary to bis literary work. Mr. D. C. Ferris 
also spoke in opposition. Letters were read from Pro- 
fessor R. W. Raymond and W. B. Boerum supporting 
the action of the Committee. 

Upon ballot the result was announced as follows : For 
Dr. Abbott, 400 votes; against, 60. A motion to make 
the vote unanimous was. declared carried, and the meeting 
adjcurned. A meeting of the scclety was immediately 
convened, and the action of the church was unanimously 
indorsed. A joint committee was appointed to notify 
Mr. Abbott. 

After his sermon Sunday mornivg, Mr. Abbott in- 
formally addressed the church, expressing his intention 
to accept the position. He said, in effect: 

“Last night your committee waited upon me and asked 
me, stating the result of the meeting the night before, to 
accept the permanent pastorate of Plymonth Church. I 
wish I might have waited a little, my emotions were so 
tumultuous and conflicting, before giving my assent. But 
I could not stand here, after all that has been said, and be 
dumb. Such stoiciem would be false to every fiber of my 
being. When I was asked to supply this pulpit temporarily 
I did not hesitate, for I thought any sort of regular supply 
better than kaleidoscopic preaching. And when I was 
called to the temporary pastorate I thought I would be ina 
better condition to do the work, and so I assented. But 


when three weeks ago I was asked if my name could be 


canvassed for the permanent pastorate, I received a shock 
of surprise from which I have hardly recovered yet. 

% But I trust you know me well enough to know that I 
would not have allowed matters to have been brought to 
this point if I had not decided that my other duties would 
permit me to enter upon this work. I love Plymouth 
Church as one of ber children, and I love and honor your 
departed pastor. It is a message of great spiritual import 
to me that I am called to stand in his pulpit as your leader. 
It filis me with a strange gladness and appalled astonish- 
ment. I can find no words to thank you for your words of 
kindness to me, especially those of the young men. 

„I am not at all surprised that some of the members of 
this church thought it not wise to extend such a call to me. 
What | am surprised at is that any differed from them. In 


their judgment that I have not power to fill this church, or 


do its work, they are quite right. I am not a wind from 
heaven that can fill sails that flap idly at the mast of a ship 
whose crew are all passengers—but that is not Plymouth 
Church. I have found you, through this last winter, 
workers, every one entering heartily into his work. 

It bas been the principle of my life never to seek office or 
work, and neverto refuse work for Christ if I can do it and 
not disregard other work. I do hesitate to take so large 
and responsible a field, but I hesitate more to depart from 
the principle of my life. I cannot fill Plymouth Church, 
but if you all handle the oars and pull together, with no 
cross purposes and antagonisms, I can sit in the sheets and 
hold the rudder: If God has called me to this work, be will 
give me grace to do it; and if he has called me to fail, he 
will give me grace to fail to his honor and glory. I leave 
the more formal answer to a future occasion. I speak 
frankly, for I would not be true to myself to be silent. 
And so may God bless us all.“ 


Readers of The Christian Union will find a personal 
‘word from Mr. Abbott to them on another page. 


Home Missionary Mzetine.—The sixty-second anniver- 
sary will be held in the Methodist Church at Saratoga 
2225 N. T., June 5-7. On the even g of June 5 the 


6) President 
Walker, D.D. y mor ube 
Julius H. Seelye, D. D., Will Quiver 


THE HAMPTON ANNIVERSARY. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

N the line of unexpected effects, Hampton’s possibil- 
ities seem practically inexhaustible, and in writing 
as one of her guests it is an embarrassment of riches 
rather than a dearth of material that one has to fear. 
The only thing which here varies from its beauti- 
ful monotony is the weather, for in twenty years not 
one Commencement Day has brought a storm, and to- 
day, with its soft clouds and sunshine, is especially 
charming. Early in the morning the grounds of the 
school are crowded, and a half-dozen tugs and 
launches are puffing up and down the Roads, with relays 
of visitors, for in addition to the usual influx of guests 
the Second Annual New Eagland Baptist Excursion is 
devoting the day to the school. As usual, the work- 
shops, class-rooms, and industrial departments are thrown 
open for the morning hours, and we are left free to make 
our own examinations and criticlsms. Those of us who 
by frequent visits have been made somewhat familiar 
with the system of the school can see, from year to year, 
a gradual toning up, and an improvement in the student 
material, which promise well for the future. There is 
enough here, in class-room and workshop, to keep one 
busy for days, but, after all, it is what they illustrate 
rather than what they are which gives them their chief 
interest, and as we gather at noon in the large gymna- 
sium for the special exercises, It is the audience and the 
strangely contrasted group upon the platform which 

impress us, rather than the spoken words. 

At one end of the hall, on raised seats, are brought 
together the Northern strangers; opposite them is 
gathered the dark mass of students, negro and Indian, 
while the center is given up to a mixed assemblage of 
Southern whites, negroes, teachers, and friends of the 
school from far and near. 

The plan of sending out each class to work, usually as 
teachers, for a year before entering the senior class, is 
working well, and tells distinctly upon the character of 
the graduates, weeding out the poor ones and strength- 
ening those who remain. Their speeches to-day show 
how much this contact with life has done for them, and 
the whole programme is kept well above the ordinary 
by the fact that about one-third of the speakers are post - 
graduates of from four to fourteen years’ standing, who 
are each one of them able to bear witness to the cond - 
tion and capacity of the people among whom they are 
laboring. From Tennessee, from Georgia, from North 
Carolina, and from the Virginia mountains, they come, 
full of pluck, energetic, cleai-headed, and, beyond 
doubt, in dead earnest. And among those whoare here 
to meet them, the most notable guest, whose presence 
emphasizes the day, and makes it, for the school at 
least, historical, is Governor Lee, ex-Lieutenant in the 
United States Army, ex-Oonfeerate general, and 
actual Governor of the State of Virginia, None of his 
predecessors have set him this example, and, inasmuch 
as he is the first Virginian Governor who has dared or 
desired thus publicly to honor Hampton, he receives 
such a burst of applause from the two despised races 
who are represented here, as may well assure him that 
the meaniag of his presence here is understoed. He has 
studied care/ully, during his cfficial term, the Hampton 
ideas, and in his last annual message recommended that 
the State achools, both white and colored, should adopt 
the manual labor system, quoting Hampton as a 
standard. His speech this afternoon is, to the surprise 
of many of us, enthusiastic, and seems a final testimony 
to the success of General Armstrong’s work. It means, 
broadly, that the South has been won over, and the fact 
that it has taken twenty years to do it makes the victory 
only the more satisfactory. 

In the order of exercises the Governor’s speech ls pre- 
ceded by an Indlan tableau, which proves to bea 
picturesque dramatization of some very practical facts, 
and deserves a brief description, though no words can 
reproduce the conditions which give it ſu value. A 
handsome young half-breed, with a half-dozen Indian 
attendants, stands, in colonial dress, under the Amerl- 
can flag, to receive, as the Great Father,” his newly 
adopted Indian children. One by one they come, 
each one with a prayer for admittance into the 
„% Fathers family, and each one bringing some 
good reason for his claim. They can all work,“ 
each one can do something, and through the 
long range of occupations, from doctor and teacher 
to laundress and farm hand, all bring proof that they 
are no longer helpless, but, through Hampton’s wise 
charity, instead are helpful. As at last they all stand 
under the flag, itis a striking group, and, we trust, a 
prophetic one, for it is only by this road that the Indian 
can gain any true citizenship. And to the audience to 
whom the faltering voices of these dark children appeal, 
the presence of two representative men make the pict- 
ure doubly suggestive. From Massachusetts, Sena tor 
Dawes comes to stand as sponsor for these young men 
who owe it to him that they can claim at last an (qual 
place under the flag of which they are so ready to be 


proud. From Virginia, Governor Lee, bearing still the 
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scar of a well-nigh deadly Indian arrow, comes to tell 
them that Hampton has faced them im the right direc- 
tion, and that the flag against which once he fought is 
now his pride as well as theirs. 

It is something to have lived to see this vivid iliustra- 
tion of history, and we who can claim friendship with 
Hampton feel ‘that we owe her one more debt. 
Success is written everywhere upon her banners, but 
she is not yet beyond the need of strong hands to up- 
hold them ; and as we say once more to her our annual 
farewell, we are not altogether sorry to feel that still 
there is something to be done for the cause which she 
represents, and that her twenty years of life, full as they 
have been, are yet only the beginning of her work. 

M. F. A. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NUMBER of Economic Conferences have re- 

cently been held in the Madison Street Theater 
on Sunday evenings, at which various public questions 
have been discussed. On the 13th Mr. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh presented a concise argument on the topic of 
, Socialism as a Remedy to an audience in which 
were many Socialist leaders and sympathizers. After 
describing certain evils in our industrial system of 
which workingmen especially complain, he confined 
himself to showing that the remedy could not be found 
in Socialism. There were only three ways in which 
Socialism could be established: by evolution, or by a 
peaceable revolution, or by fighting. To bring it by evo- 
lution and a change in the constitution of society would 
probably take five hundred years, or so long at least that 
no one would be satisfied to walt for it. That, how- 
ever, is not what Socialists want, if, indeed, they have 
any definite agreement among themselves about how 
they would have society formed. But, if evolution will 
not satisfy, the remedy of a political revolution seems 
very impracticable. For that means to change the 
opinion of a majority of citizens until they shall aban- 
don inatitutions, habits, and laws that have been form- 
ing for centuries, and adopt instead what they now 
consider ill-formed and dangerous ideas. It remains, 
then, only to establish Socialism by war; but that is 
even less feasible, for it would be war bya divided 
minority against a majority who have every advantage 
on their side. Mr. MacVeagh was hopeful that the Ills 
of society would in some way be remedied, but confi. 
dent that it would not be through Socialism. 


Many Protestant clergymen in Chicago sought to ex- 
tend the anti saloon sentiment by their sermons on the 
20th. A more effective influence, however, was a large 
meeting of Roman Catholics who denounced the City 
Council for defeating the ordinance to prohibit saloons 
within two hundred feet of a church or schoo), and 
declared that the Catholic Aldermen did not represent 
their constituents. It is refreshing to see Catholics and 
Protestants united in fighting one evil. 


Whatever Unitarianism may be in Massachusetts, in 
the West it is not merely a definite theological idea re- 
garding the person of Christ. Its bond seems to con- 
sist less in positive doctrines than it does in a large 
variety of opinions. which are not wholly in harmony 
with the views and doctrines of what are called ortho- 
dox” churches, At the recent annual session of the 
Western Unitarian Association speeches were by no 
means confined to those who carry the denominational 
name or hold distinctively Unitarian views, but were 
made by such men as Dr, Thomas, Rabbi Hirsch, and 
Professor Swing. In speaking of the Possible Amer- 
ican Church” Professor Swing sald : 

** [ would like to see our American churches American- 
ized ; that is as far as I have got. The old European ideas 
8 be taken out. An Episcopal Church for Americans, 
the old vestments up; a Presbyterian Church for 
Americans, with old doctrines rooted out. My heart is full 
of hope that the churches mey become Americanized. To 
be Americanized is to be rationalized. In the Presbyterian 
Churca there are 200 doctrines, and [ think about 199 of them 
are not founded in reason. What I want to see coming 


along is a reasonable church. The least progress of reason 
destroys hundreds of doctrines.’’ 


At the Emerson Memorial Meeting the Rev. J. L. 
Jones, of Chicago, went se far as to aay : 


„What Judaism would be without Moses, Islam without 
Mohammed, Protestantism without Luther, Quakerism 
without Fox, that would the culture and religion of the 
United States be today without Emerson. Emerson has 
changed the climate in every creed-bound church in Christ- 
endom. By the serenity of his life he has meilowed the 
severities of bigotry in all our churches, hes aroused 
_ t, quickened the man-loving instincts 

sects. 


The Sub-Committee of the National Committee has 
been here, and arranged the details for the Republican 
Convention. The seating capacity of the Auditorium 
Building is 7,000, which is somewhat less than the 
number which the Exposition Building would hold. 
The former will, however, be far in advance of the 
latter so far as seeing and hearing are 
Heretofore fifteen cent, of the tickets have been 
distributed to the Glaena This year they will have 
only ten per cent. 
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LIST OF THE HOUGHTON FARM HERD OF JERSEY CATTLE. 


(ALL REGISTERED IN THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB.) 


OWNED BY 


Lawson Valentine, of Houghton Farm, Mountainville, Orange County, New York. 


— 


“The — — E 0 sale, in an or — For particulars, — 
J. H. FULLER, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


N B._ Now is the time to secure a Looc. — Cow. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance 
Company. 


23d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


(Condensed.) 
Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 
Disbursements * 204.412 98 
Assets, Jan’y ist, 1888, $1,716,606 23 
ites, ™ 1,296,365 36 


Surplus to Policy-Holders by 

Conn. and Mass. Standard, $420,240 87 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve 
due to Savings Endowment policies. 


J. V. RUSSELL, Pres't. 
HUDSON, Sec’y. 


HEISKELL’S 


unquestionably the true sovereagn remedy 
FOR ALL FORMS OF SKIN Mg 
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of 
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Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,@ 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


Amateur OvTFitTs supplied 
from 


The atest and most Fas- 
cinatin Recreation. A 


10 Teacher 


MISSOURI 


copy of 
“BOW TO MAKE PHUTOGRAPSS,” 
sent without charge 


any one 
Amateur Photography. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


W. Irvine Apams, A 
AN 


Photographic Materials 
423 Broome st. New York. 


$10.00 upward in 
pce, with which Pict- 
Uns of the highest 


TEXAS AND 
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COLORADO 


Iron Mountain Route 


‘PACIFIC RY, 


VIA 
D THE 


VIA 


NEW MEXICO 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The sixty-second asnual meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society wil be held in the Metk 
odiet Church, Washington street, Saratog* 
June 5-7, 1888. Ann = 2 Rev. Dr. Geo. 
Walker, of Hartford, — on Tuesday eveniur, 
June5. On Wednesday morning after an open 
dreas by Pree’t Seele, pa 

Score fo llowed 
Auxiliaries. eda ternoon the sineas 
also a Women Meeting of friends of the 
Department. Wednesday evening, and 
Toursday morni. g. aftern on, and «vening, will be 
given to addresses by Home Missionaries and 
friends of the work, representing all parts of 

country. 

Certificates entitling ngers who pay full fare 
to Baratoga on Trunk L Roads to return at one 
half fare to points In New York State, ud one- 
third fare to other — may be had of the officers 


of the — 1. the Bible House. North River 
bight 1 Citizens’ wll sell 
d back to New 


round tri 
York tor exclusive 0 borthe. 


the State. 
be had mene of the 
-houses “or by postal, 
n a 
Bible House New Yat 


BEST 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 

tive strength of the shuttle artock-stitch seam, com- 
red with seam made by tue W. & G. Automatic. 
de only genuine Automatic“ Sewing Machine. 

Physicians endorse it: — No Risk to Health.” 


Saratoga hotels and 
— had on 


. Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Go. ,668 Broadway, N. T. 


Offer unsurpassed adv ntages for going or r: turn- 
ing to the National Edacatioes! Assoriat.on 
Meeting tin San F: aacieco, July 17th to Web, from 
St. Louis Calon or address 


W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 


391 Bread war, New Vork 


H.C. IOWNSEND, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo 


— 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Estab 


Kast léru Sr., N.Y. 


and to inform neo others. 


Full corps of teachers, Full course of . 
address Professor — — 


BOSTON UIIVERSLTI 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


28 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Boston, Mass. 


HR. | NAME. SIRE. DAM. BORN. COLOR. 
n 
1 Solid, black tongue and switch. 
Cenada's Joba Bull 8888).. ‘Sweet Brier of St — March 23. 1886... Sclid, black tongue and switch. 
| Brier’s John Bull „Maid of Rama po „and... Solid — black tongue and switch. 
FEHMA LES. 
Imp. PS. 18. — 2 9. F. 8, J. H. B., H. C. Butterfly (658,) F. S., J. H B... .. fawn, white spot each shoulder. 
— GRISETTE OF THE Importe. t brown and white, white hind legs. 
68 Urn. 200000. 1)... yra (1480)..... March 21, 1876 ............ black tongue and s 
77% PRINCESS Rutterstamp (101) P 8. Bruno (1515), F. S., J H. B., paces Gray fawn. white pot, black 
VALLEY QUEBN......... Cla'mant. P. 860, J H R. 0. Frune F 8. J. H. B 1060) Lemon fawn, star, black switch, 
9126| ScHUNBMUNE | Bastern Chief. P. S (17, J H. B... Maid of Flve Oaks (7178) ..... May Fawn white, star. 
10820| NN Duke of Parnlugton (2460) Ortole 868). „„ Nov. 96, 178 Solid color. black points. 
10508 MrmaMa . Dreadnaught's Hebe (682) March Grayish fawn and white. 
12574) VALLEY Lord Houghron (8287), ones howe ec Valley Queen (7283) Solid fawn, black tongue and switch. 
1288 MOODNA „„ Butter Boy (824). III.... March 18, 1881.............. Solid color, black tongue. 
184% BONNE 3 Prince Hammond (3672)...... ........ Lille Bonne (S8) Sept. 3, 1881........ Solid fawn. blaek tongue. mixed s. 
King Horn 00 ebe Sd 1 Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
258% | Hawover Lass |Black Prince of Hanover May 11, 188. Solid color, black tongue and switoh. 
Lord Dartmoath ( Abbie Berg (18074) “ͤi Solid color, black points. 
3999) oc Lord of Mountainside (7111). Lady Golddust 2d (19861) ............ June 18, 1886........... «+++. Light fawn, star. 
42206| MAMA DUKES Duke Marmaduke Sunny Ge zelle HH Dark fawn and white. 
1780 CAROL ... Ramapo (4079 Valley Lady (1276) . Deo, K Solid light fawn, black tongue and a. 
100 MIn cap * Catholique 7281). Solid color, black tor gue and switch. 
20000 Lass * Valley: Lady (12575) Nov. 10, 1882 Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
22958|Marp OF RAMAPO.....+....--00eeeeeee os “ Maid of Five Oaks (7178) ............. March 25, 1883........ Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
99954) MoopNA M Moodna Girl (9187 777. March 26, Solid color, black tongus and switen. 
38815 FWI Oaks G.. Maid of Five Oaks F178). April 27, 1884. Hark fawn. whiie spots. 
91655, RHBA RIO Amalgum (18386 ù/ eiii Solid color, black tongue and switch, 
31687 Roz L. RAM Aro Rozel Lage (720 õůnn Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
484880 HANOVER 2 * Hanover Lars (8882 Aug. 14. 1888. Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
43487 T wr Evrota.. 00 Nov. 1, 1*85 * Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
43488 VALE oF Ramapo. e 5 ee Valley Lass (20050) ....... ..... ease Aug 10. 1886. ese Solid color, biack tongue and switch. 
43489| LANGTRY 8 90 90 Mra. Langtry (10% Solid d’k squirrel gray, d Rx tongue and 8. 
45820 War “ LX D k gray and white, white tongue and 8. 
45526|CALYPsO OF RAM 90 Valley Duchess (12574). — Sept 25. Solid — black tongue and switch. 
RAMAPO S SUL KKK Princeas ‘Wand Nov. 6, 1686898. Solid color, black tongue and switch 
4552 Ramaro'’s BLACK PRINCESS.......-.--- “ Paget's Lass 25825) .......... OU. Solid color, black tongue and switch, 
45530) Riorous 50 90 t's Rutterfiy (9880) Solid cotor, black tongue and switch 
45531 VaALETTO RaMAPo........ — bees jan'y 11, 1887 Solid color, white and mixed 8. 
F NM A T. E CAT VES. 
Ramapo 47) . \Grizette of the Grange (7503) .. Solla eolor, black tongue and switch. 
Kama po; of St. Lambert — Ramapo 81 .. ane 2 1 Solid color, black tougue and switch. 
— — — — * — — color, tongue — — 
Rams 18 ee „. oolor ack topgue and swite 
— 1 Duchess (17 ‘Solid color, black tongue and switoh. 
Myra 2d (6889)..... Jolla color, black tongue and switch. 
Scbhunemunk Lass — —ͤ— color, black tongue and switch. 
Brier’s John Bull eee Christmas Carol ..., 18886 Solid color, b'ack tongue and switch. 
ace MOFOR 17, 106 color, black tongue and switch. 
Brier’s John null ..«....|Tidy Eurota — March Solid color. black tongne and awiteh. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Mawr, Pa, ten miles from Philadelphia. 
eats and undergraduate — in Anglo 


reek. Latin, — 
nis 


on, French, Old French, 1 
— including Gothic and dia Hin 

, Political sos, Chen 
— uding Botany lect ectures on 
Gymnasium with Br 2 t’s apparatus com 
as above. 


Oberlin College. 


Facultv of Fifty-four Professors and Instruct- 
ors. 1417 students last year 


I. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOG Y.—Classica! and 
English C., -urses. 


II. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
ARTS lasaical, Phiiosuphical, and Literary 


Courses 


OF PREPARATORY  ILN- 
English Schools. 

IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

V. ART — 


Full Courses increased Electives. — —— 

“Cabinet, ph Laborator.es, and Five 
pgs. 

Tultion ana —— $10 per term of 8 mos. 
Table Board and Room Rent, 
Terms begin Se . l and April | 2. For full 
par Announcement 

G. W. 2 Secretary, Ohio. 


MRS. WESTCOT's 
BUARDIAG SCHOO 901. 
ior CONG LADIES, 
Wellesley. Prepares for any 

Lake 


Citmate of 
spring water. Gym 
lor. Circular on application. 


SEVEN GABLES 


N. J. 
Certificate admtts to 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, NI. 
A Home fer the Boys. Select, thorough, suc- 
cesaful, 
Established $1 Years. Terms, $3900. 


PRINCIPALS : {CALEB ALLEN, B. A. End. 


— — 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages ent, — every-day and business con- 
MEISTERKSC AFT SYSTEM. Terms $6.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sample cong, Yast 
I., B cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING c., BOSTON, MASS. 


MA LHS. 
— 
— Open 
Offe rsa 
N. 
* 
— 
excelle 
college. In the pi 
wood, N. J., but mil 
F nasium and Sun Par 
* 
— 
O reduction on 
at on@ fare and 
a half may be purchased on the New York Central, 
OINTMENT the West Shore, and at other prominent polats in 
| | — 
intern sands of testimonialsin its é— - - ͥꝗꝙͤ —aʒM2;— 
favor are of the strongest character, from physicians —— —— 7 
and respectable private citizens all over the country, 1 ; 
recounting very remarkable cures of cases that had 
resisted the treatment of some of the most eminent ] 
the medical profession. We therefore commend it to , 
the aftlicted, with the most positiveassurance of ite alle 
HOLLOWAY & PA 
—— SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Peekskill Military 
Academy, June to September Send 
for eiroular. JOHN R. TILDEN, 4. K. M.D. Peeks 
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FORTIFIED CHURCHES. 


In the twelfth century, Galsa II, King 
of Hungary, sent heralds into German 
towns to invite their yeomen to settle in his 
scantily peopled land. Thousands heark- 
ened to the heralds and sought in Transy)- 
vania—the land beyond the forest—the 
rights and prosperity denied them in their 
feudalhome. To these 8axon immigrants 
the words church and fortress 
were synonymous. Eich village church 
was built on rising ground and surrounded 
by fortified walls and a moat crossed by a 
drawbridge. 

When threatened by an enemy the peo- 
ple used to retire to these fortified 
churches, and from the heights roll down 
heavy stones on the assailants. 

Some of these stones may be seen 
among the briers and weeds which sur- 
round the ruined church of Michelsberg 
They are moss-covered, and, being round, 
resemble giant cannon-balls. 

In those days of war and rumors of war 
it was necessary to keep a supply of these 
round stones, that they might be in readi 
ness to be rolled down upon an approach- 
ing enemy. Teo maintain the supply a 
law compelled each bridegroom, before 
leading his bride to the altar, to roll uphill 
to the church door one of these large stone 
balls. As the hill was generally steep, 
and each stone weighed two hundred 
pounds, the rolling of it up to the church 
was no slight test of strength and affec- 
tion. 

Tae sieges which the Transylvanian 
villages were compelled to endure from 
Turks or Tartars gave rise to some cus 
toms which are still observed. In the 
belfry tower of Klsed there hangs a little 
bell, which has been hung since 1506 
Every evening it is now rung at the cur- 
few hour, and the watchman, until a few 
years ago, was compelled to call out dur- 
ing the night: Not this way, you vil- 
lains 1 not this way ! I see you well!“ 

„We have seven chapels all full of 
bacon,” said, afew years ago, a church 
warden of one of these Saxon villages to 
a traveler. For at that time, at least, the 
people still held to the ancient custom of 
keeping provisions stored within the forti- 
fied church walls, that a slege might be 
endured without starvation. 

Oace, when the Turks had begun to 
scale the walle of a fortified church, a 
girl’s wit saved the people from capture 
and death. 

Behind the church wata little garden, 
and in it a dozen beehives which it was 
the girl's duty to care for. Seizinga hive, 
she ran up on the fortress wall and hurled 
itdown among the enemy. Again and 
again she repeated the process until ten or 
more swarms of maddened bees were 
stinging the Turks. They were blinded 
and dismayed, and, unable to cope with 
the insect foe, beat a hasty retreat. They 
had been discomfited by a girl's device 
| Youth’s Companion. 


GETTING JUSTICE 


Lee Meriwether relates a very amusing 
and yet annoying experience which he had 
in Switzerland in attempting to obtain 
justice. He says tha“, while he was taking 
a stroll early one morning, hestopped at one 
of the numerous small inns and ordered a 
Klass of milk. Cold, sweet milk,“ he said 
twice to the waiter, as otherwise they bring, 
as a matter of course, either hot or sour 
milk—two favorite ways of taking milk 
among the Germans. To his surprise the 
waiter brought a pitcher of boiling hot milk. 
He continues the story as follows: 

I repeated my order for a glass of cold 
milk. The waiter said he had none. I arose 
to go. 

„What!“ he exclaimed. ‘ You will not 
pay!“ and without waiting for a reply he 
snatched my hat from my head, and gave it 
to the proprietor, who at that moment 
entered 

J looked at them with a sort of admiration. 
Never had I seen such pure assurance; 
never men with so free-and-easy a method of 
collecting payment for goods neither ordered 
nor used. 

Gazing some moments at the good-natured 


| 


host and his waiter, I took down his name 
and number, and‘ repaired, bareheaded, 
to the police station. There I related my 
story. The officers consulted, and finally 
decided the matter was not within their 
jurisdiction. 

Go. they sad, “ to the Friedensrichter 
(peace jastice). 

The Friedensrichter was a grave, bald- 
headed man. As I was about to state my 
case, the learned man raised bis hand and 
bade me stop. 

Po you not know,” he asked, that my 
fee must first be paid? 

But, sir, I have a charge of assault to 
make. Must I pay for notifying an officer of 
a breach of the peace? 

„% Jou must. The fee is two and a half 
francs.”’ 

This was odd. I wanted light on the sub- 
ject, and reqaested the address of a lawyer. 
The Friedensrichter gave me one. Half an 
hour later I knocked at the door of the man 
of law, only to learn that he was away serv- 
log his annual three weeks in the army. The 
maid, however, told me of another lawyer, 
and he, ſupon payment of a fee for legal serv 
ices, told me the law was upon the milkman’s 
side, but that I could go to the Gerichtpri- 
sident If I desired further information. 

I went to the Gerichtprä udent. He, too, 
said the law was with the hot-milk man. 
Then I went to the rascally landlord. 

“JT pay you,” I said, handing him the 
money and taking my hat, I pay you, not 
for the milk I did not orderand did not 
drink, but for the information you bave been 
the means of my acquiring.“ 

„What information!?“ 

„That a stranger may be assaulted here 
without redress.”’ 

The churl laughed scornfully; but I got 
even with him. My first act on reaching 
German territory was to send the polite 
Swiss landlord a large package by express; 
the charges, about one dollar and forty cents, 
I did not prepay. There was nothing in the 
package excepting a lot of sawdust, and a 
sheet of paper with this single line: 

„Cam Andenken an den Mann dessen Hut 
Sie gestohlen haben (Souvenir of the man 
whose hat you stole). 


ABNORMAL SLEEP. 


Familiar as is normal sleep, no one can 
fully explain it. It is, nevertheless, a 
blessed fact. Though it seems to take one- 
third from our life, it really prolongs it by 
the daily renewing of vigor. 

Some of the abnormal forms of sleep 
exhibit strange phenomena. We need not 
dwell on sleep induced by oplates; the 
lethargy of apoplexy and, what is doubt- 
less akin to it, the sleep of the drunkard ; 
the coma of Bright’s disease and diabetes, 
and the almost irresistible sleep caused by 
freezing cold. 

The sleep of somnambulism is a very in- 
teresting form. The person will get up 
and go abroad in the darkness and into the 
most dangerous situations wholly without 
fear. The rower of sight is often greatly 
exalted, and seems sometimes wholly in- 
dependent of ordinary vision. 

Another form is that of catalepsy. In 
this there is an entire loss of sensibility 
and ordinary consciousness. The limbs 
may be placed in any position, the most 
grotesque and uncomfortable, and they 
remain so, as if they were made of wax. 

Still another form is that of hypnotism, 
or mesmerism, induced on susceptible sub- 
jects by skilled manipulators. The person 
becomes insensible to pain, and his will is 
entirely subject to that of the experi- 
menter, The barest suggestion through 
any sente is sufficient to put the person 
under the dominance of the idea sug- 
geated. 

Akin to artificial hypnotism is a morbid 
condition into which persons of a nervous 
organization sometimes fall. The cele- 
brated ‘‘ Soho Sleeper would, for many 
years, fall asleep for a fortnight or more 
ata time, meanwhile exhibiting more or 
leas of the peculiar characteristics of hyp- 
notism. Many similar cases might be 
cited, for hardly a month passes when the 
newspapers do not tell the wonderful story 
of some “sleeping girl,” who has been 
living unconscious for weeks; but some 
of the cases are not only interesting scien- 
tfically, but pathetic. 

In 1745 the wife of an English colonel 


proved to be a palaſul and preoarious situa- 


apparently died. The husband persistently 
refused to have her buried, and watched 
over her cold and motionless body for 
eight days. Suddenly, on the bells of a 
church ringing, she started up, saying, 
It is the last prayer bell; it is time to 
go.” 

A lady patient was requesting to have 
a hot-water bottle put to her feet, saying, 
feel — when she pawed into a catalep 
tic state, and remained in it three hours. 
Oa opening her eyes, she ended her sen- 
tence— a grest cold over my whole 
body.”—[Youth’s Compan'on. 


ENGLiso SPaRROW INGENUITY.—At the 
city of Lafayette, two summers ago, some 
boys, in flying a kite, dropped it accidentally 
over a telegraph wire, whence the string 
hung down several feet in mid-air. A female 
sparrow coveted the string to weave into her 
nest. She pecked at it, on the wing, several 
times unsuccessfully, and at last succeeded 
in getting one foot and legentangled. It 


tion. In vain she flattered and tried to 
escape. Her calls were soon answered by 
nearly a hundred sparrows, which sat in 
rows, chirping, occasienally fiying down to 
the imprisoned bird near enough to under- 
stand the situation. At length, as if by pre- 
concerted agreement, they started in a circ’e 
round the fettered bird. Each bird, with 
the certainty of a well-aimed arrow, nipped 
the string with its bill. Finally, the string 
parted suddenly. She flew to an adjoining 
building, where her mates and herself soon 
loosened the obnoxious string, and she fisw 
with it to her nest.—[Popular Science 
Montbly. 


LUXURY AND FAST TIME. 


Tue First anv ONLY Linz RUNNING 
BULE Express TRAINS BETWREN CHICAGO 
AND CounNcIL BLUFFs. 


Megaificent vestibule express trains 
built expressly for this service, with all the 
latest improvements—now run daily each 
way between Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
over the Great Rock Island Route—time six 
teen hours. This is a splendidly appointed 
series of continuous parlors on wheels, in- 
cluding elegant dining and palace sleeping 
cars. No noise, no dust, no swaying of 
coaches, no cold draughts of air, no slam- 
ming of doors, but restful comfort the entire 
journey. No potentate of the Old World 
travels in a more prince’y style, or com. 
mands greater luxuries or more of them, 
than those going West can now enjoy, if 
ticketed to or from Council Bluffs via the 
Great Rock Island Route. This train also 
connects at Omaha with the “ Overland 
Flyer,“ going through to and from Chicago 
and San Francisco, Portland, Ors., and 
Los Angeles, in eighty-seven hours. Tickets 
and rates by the Rock Island Vestibule no 
higher than are charged by lines having 
greatly inferior accommodations. 


THE WELSBACH LIGHT. 


The light is extremely steady and not 
affected by draughts, and, as is shown in the 
rooms of the company, colors can be detect+d 
by it as readily by night as by day. The facts 
that no soot or smoke is given off, and that 
the light is so white as te make the electric 
light look yellow, answer for its efficiency. 
Now that there is so much complaint heard 
over the gas bills, it is of public interest to 
learn of a new light like the Welsbach, whieh 
will give a better light for one-half the pres- 
ent cost, or practically seventy-five cents per 
one thousand feet. The ordinary gas fix- 
tures and chandeliers are not disturbed in 
the least, it being only necessary to unscrew 
the ordinary burner and screw on the Wels- 
back.—[The Press, Philadelphia. 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the Spring House of Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y., which appears in our 
Summer Resortcolamn. Mr. T. R. Proctor, 
ite owner, will continue the personal manage- 
ment of this favorite hotel. It will reopen 
for the season, Saturday, June 16. Send for 
a handsomely illustrated pamphlet giving 
description of Richfield Springs and all its 
attractions as a summer resort. 


On the 10th inst., a son, to the wife of the Rev. 
Edward R. Brainerd, pastor of the Park Con- 
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gregational Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


ONY. 
WILL REMAI 
OPEN UNTIL 


OCTOBER FIRST 


AS USUAL. 


Illustrated Circular. 
T.R.PROCTOR. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE. 


Suffern, Rockland Co., N. Y., one mile 
from depot ; free transportation. Six single 
rooms, thirty double rooms. Adults, $10 to 
children under ten, $7. $2.50 per 
day. Boating, fishing, splendid drives, etc. 
Best of references. Address for further 


particulars, 
DAVID FOX, Proprietor, 
Suffern, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


DARROW HOUSE, 


RIOHFIELD SPRINGS, N. I. 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON JUNE 1, 1888. 
Steam Heat, Electric Lights, desirable rooms, and 
well appointed table. 
For terms address 
W. k. DARROW, 
Owner and Proprietor. 


NEW AMERICAN, 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 
WILL OPEN UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP AND 
M*NAGEMENT. JUNE 27. 
Partly refurnished, a new elevator, café and bil. 


fard roam. For terms, Ko., apply or ‘address 
June Zi, 


EUGENE M. KAR Lx. Owner and Proprtetor. 
2335 Fin Ave., New York. 


THE ELMER, 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDBON, 


from May to December. Under one man- 
ement 16 years. Accessibie by West Shore and 
udson River Railroad, Mary Powell.“ etc. 


U. 
Binder 


The new Handy Binder 
for your file of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION will 
be mailed to you on re- 
ceipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 


* 


* 


„„ „„ eee 


The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New Tork. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its sports — . BLUE nave we fully 
ndorsed by thousands o 


D. S8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
North Second Street, 


˖ 
— . 
— 


May 31, 1888, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The London money market is still very 
easy, and the rates are kept at the mini- 
mum, notwithstanding the bank discount 
rates were raised one-half per cent. last 
week. This advance had no effect on the 
Street rates, which still continue one and a 
quarter to one and a half per cent. at right. 
The effect of raising the rate, however, in- 
creased the reserve and started a gold move- 
ment from here which has aggregated over 
$5,000,000 specie exports for the week. We 
have been nearing the point of such shipments 
for two or three weeks, and the advance 
above mentioned finally effected an actual 
transfer. At present writing, however, the 
price of exchange does not admit of any 
additional movement of this kind, and the 
prospects are that further transfers of 
gold are checked for the present. We are 

led to consider this as the more 
probable situation, from the fact that Presi- 
dent Corbin, of the Reading Company, who 
went abroad to negotiate $30,000,000 of the 
Company’s bonds, or more—about which we 
wrote last week in these columns — bas been 
successful in his undertaking, and this re- 
sult will create, during the next thirty days, 
a large amount of sterling bills here, with 
which to supply the extra demand for ex- 
change against us always occurring at this 
season. As we mentioned before, we are 
likely to bridge over the demand with the 
proceeds of this negotiation, and thus avoid 
the loss of more gold. This seems to obviate 
the last chance of a possible depletion of 
bank reserves here, and make the pros- 
pective ease in money in our markets for 
the next four months as certain as anything 
in the future can be. The Government has 
not purchased any large amonnt of Govern- 
ment bonds this week, as the prices were 
fixed too high by offerers. One offer of 
#5 000,000 accepted last week by the Treae- 
ury proved bogus, so that the purchases 
therefore still remain between twenty and 
twenty-five millions since the recent pur- 
chases commenced. 

The month of April exports and imports 
reported by the Washington Bursau are as 
follows : 


Imports of merohandise...... 360.812,61 
Exports of .. 48.929 146 
Balar oe against us.... ..... $11,£83,4'9 


This statement is comparatively favorable 
with April, 1887, showing an increase of 
$1 400,000 in exports, and a decrease of 
$2 800,000 in imports, aggregating $4,2(0 000 
in ta vor of April this year. The balance in 
favor of merchandise exports for the ten 
months to April 30, however, is much smaller 
than last year, when the showing was: bal- 
ance in favor of exports of #52 567,894, 
egainst only $3,800,428 to April 30, 1888. 

The earnings of railways, with the excep 
tion of St. Paul and Burlington & Quincy, 
continue to improve as a rule, so far as 
reported, even with the Granger roads, and 
the trans continental roads, especially North. 
ern Pacific and Canada Pacific, exhibit re- 
markably, the former showing a gain for the 
third week in May of $94 000 in favor of this 
year. 

The Southern roads are also returning in- 
creased figures on most of the trunk lines. 

The bond market is steady to strong for 
good issues, with a disposition to neglect the 
cheap bonds. The stock market has been 
alternating between weakness and strength, 
with especis] weakness in St. Paul, ard 
something of a decline in Reading. Indeed. 
in comparison, most of the list will be found 
lower than a week rgo. It is at present an 
entirely manipulated market, with little out 
side buying. 

The bank statement is good, as follows : 


Loans, increase .............. $2 078 200 
Speoc'e, increase.............. 1,085,800 
Legal tenders, increase. 186, 00 
Deposits, increase............. 2, 83.400 
Reserve, increase.............. 689,150 


This gives to the city bat ks a surplus re 

serve of $28 291,757, with money very easy 

at one to one and one-half per cent. on call 
WALL &TREET. 


THE OLDEST JOURNALIST IN 
EUROPE. 


In a letter to the editor of the London 
Times.“ T. Wemyss Reid writes, apropos of 
an article in that journal on M. Bourson, as 
follows : 

“* T observe that yc ur Brussels correspond- 
ent speaks of M. Bourson (whose death he 
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in Europe. May I suggest that this title 
rather belongs of right to a countryman of 
our own, Sir Edward Baines, who in a few 
weeks will complete his eighty eighth year, 
and who certainly, down to a few months 
ago, and, for anything I know to the con- 
trary,down to this present moment, bas taken 
an acttve part in connection with the Leeds 
‘Mercury’? Sir Edward Baines tegan his 
career as a journalist some three years after 
Waterloo was fought. He was present asa 
teporter for the Leeds ‘Mercury’ at the 
battle of Peterloo, in 1819, and subsequently 
gave evidence on behalf of the men arrested 
in connection with the famous gathering 
which told greatly in their favor. For full 
seventy years he has been a journalist, and 
one to whom may justly be attributed the 
honor of having played bis part as an Eag- 


lish pressman without fear avd without re- 


proach. The condition of Erglieh j :urnal- 
iem has been revolutionized twice over since 
Sir Edward Baines began his career as a 
reporter and the assistant of his father in 
editing the Leeds Mercury,“ but I can bear 
testimony to the fact that years have not 
chilled his eager interest in every improve- 
ment introduced into the newspaper press 
any more than they have lessened bis de- 
votion to the best interests of his fellow- 
countrymen. I think, sir, you will agree 
with me that even the psyment of a tribute 
of respect to a distirgaished fore/ga editor 
should not be couched in such language as 
to make it appear that we ignore the fact 
that the real doyen of European journalism 
is an Englishman.” 


RARE COINS. 


Many bank tellers and others, who have 
the handling of Jarge amounts of gold and 
silver, are in the habit of looking for rare 
coins at the close of business hours. The 
fact that some of the rarest of American 
coins have been picked up in ordinary circu- 
lation keeps their eyes reeled. They know 
values pretty well, and the sanguine cherish 
the hope of unearthing one of the missing 
dollars of 1804, which are worth $200. Ino 
fact, as high as $800 has been offered. The 
half dollar of 1852, representirg Liberty 
seated, is in circulation. It is worth $1 75. 
The quarter of 1853, with rays, is also occa- 
sionally met. It brings $2. Among the 
silver dollars of recent coinege, the 1858 
dollar, representing Liberty seated, is the 
most valuable. [tis worth $15. The dollar 
of 1858 has a flying eagle on the reverse side. 
A little worn. it would pass without notice. 
It is worth $15. So is the same coin of 1839. 
Both are in circulation. The twenty cent 
piece of 1877 is worth $1 50, and of 1878, 
$125. They are to be met, though arely. 
The valuable dimes and half dimes were all 
coined before 1846. The silver three-cent 
plece of 1873, with the large star, brings 60 
cents; the copper two cent piece of the same 
year ie worth tbe same. The fiying eagle cent 
of 1856 sella for $1. Allthe gcli co!ns coined 
prior to 1836 command premiums.— [Ex. 


WHY BAKING POWDERS ARE BEST. 
[From Hall's Journal of Health 


Baking powders properly compounded, 
and containing pure cream of tartar, are 
more convenient than yeast; and bread 
and pastry made with them are just as 
wholesome, and far more palatable. 

We are in entire symrathy with the 
manufacturers of Royal Baking 
Powder—who commenced and sre vtgor- 
ously conducting the war against the use 
of adulterated baking powders, 

Before commttiing ourselves, how: ver, 
we made tests of a sufficient number of 
baking powders to satisfy ourselves that 
the substitution of alum for cream of 
tartar in their composition has not been 
oveerstimated. while a careful examina- 
tlon of the Royal Bakiog Powder cor - 
firms our belief that Dr. Mott, the Gov- 
ernment Caemist, when he singled out 
and commended this powder for its whol: - 
someness, did it wholly in the interests of 


the * 

do not hesitate to say that the 
Roys] Baking Powder people deserve the 
gratitude of the community whom they 
are endesvoring to protect. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
ROE Priest 


BONDS 


end apy Notes Guaranteed. Int 
— . t De 
— 144 
nen 


ankounces) as the oldest working journalist 


amount of our National Bank. 
EAST AND WBa8T. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN 


Real Estate Loans 


MADE BY 


A. J. GONDIT & C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Personal examination and con- 
servative valuations made before 
placing. 


0 and 


„ LOANS 


On improved city property in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Oo 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
101 DEVONSHIRE ST. Cor. WATER 8T. 
BOSTON. 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, H. E. BALL, Pres't 
P. T. BARTLETT, Asst Sec, R. WHEELER, Sec. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO, 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
P -incipal and Interest Guaranteed. 


7 


We invite persons withing investments ab- 
gsOlutoly safe to examine the securities of the 


American Investment Company. 
Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,909. 
All loans and debentures fully guaranteed 
Full toformation given by 
A. L. ORMSBY, H. K SIMMONS, Vice Pres’ta. 
199 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


D REALTY 


IST MORTGAGE, LOANS 


Minneapolis, and St. F 
Perfect title, absolute security, 
— character our invariable requirements, Col- 
ections free, Send for pamphiet with 
forms and reference East and West. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 7/1 INNESOTA, 
NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST C0. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
BSTABLISHED 19 YEARS, 


0. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. 35,000, 000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debentare Bonds. 


Every piece of We 


inc 


the above 
‘and ail inquiries cheer 


$355 ,0\¢e 
guaranteed by Ca 

of 91,108,014. seventeen 
loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 
interest. $7, — — 
interest and prin 
have been 
to Investors with- 


sod 


6%? 12% 


Qut Getay yor the —~ a dollar. Estate 
irst Mo and Debenture Bonds and 
avings Cert tes always on band sale 
— jon regarding 
Our 
ties furnished 


J. S. TN LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
. LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


r annum first mort gages on produce“ 
approved by Tacoma 
BEST OF REFERENCES 


al Estate. Loans 
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WELSBACH 
Incandescent Gas Light Co, 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
No 13 W. 27th St., New York. 


This Company offers a limited amount of 
the fall paid Capital Stock of the New York 
City Welsbach Co., par value $100, at $30 
per share, payable in two installments, at the 
Chase National Bank, New York—no farther 
payments or assessments. 

By the terms of a guarantee, which will be 

explained to intending tnvestors, the actual 
risk will probably not exceed one or two dol- 
lars per share, while large profits are reason- 
ably sure. 
This wonderful system of lighting is now 
on exhibition from 3 to 10 p.m., at 13 West 
27th Street, where the Sabscription Book is 
open. A. O GRANGER, 


General Mana ter. 


Board of Directors: 


JAMES H.STEBBINS, JOHN WANAM(‘KER, 

EDWARD TUCK, 

JOHN T. HILL, WILLIAM a WARDEN, 

WILLIAM GTBBS, F. O. FRENCH, 
T. J 


H. W.CANNON MON 
GEORGE F. STONE, 


160 

WILLIAM SINGERLY, 
A. O. GRANGE 

Advisory Committee ofS 
GEORGR N CURTIS, JOHN I. BLAI 
ROBERT R. SAYRE, HENRY C GIBSON, 
GRVEGE PAILLLER, F. W. KENNEDY, 
EDWwix JOSEPA M. GAZZAM, 
JOSEPA BUSHNELL, JAMES A. 88 
DANIEL RUNKL *. J. R. ALTEMU 
OHN d. READING. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert treet, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Investments made. Money loased. Interest cou 
bons collected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
orty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference : Firs 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Oo., National German 
American Bank, 88. Paul, Minn. Oorrespondence 
solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS . 


First Mort Bonds" 7 to „ 

Nogotlaced tated by 
and 19 — “Payment — 
and In Coupons 


ted 
lender withoutoharge. "Bast “LOG in 
NWION. Fifteen years’ e ence. Ample 


THE U 
Capital connections, er to the Con- 
greg ” Send for Form, Ctroular, and rer 
ec woes before you invest elsewhere. 

W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


A MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL: 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THI6 MaP OF THI 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


Its main — and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, Sr. JOSEPH, LEAV’ 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR 
WATERLOO APOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 


man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
— Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 

Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
— tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.“ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 

TOPEKA, HERINGTON, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 


Atchison, 
Faul. Its Watertown branch travorses the great 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, «rd 
—ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit la te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel toand from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 


tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E. ST. JOHN, K. A. HOLBROOK. 


Manager. Gen l Tkt. & Pass. Agi 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Advertisenitht in The Christian Unteon, 
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THE MISSIONARY FUND. 


Letters are coming in from the Home 
Missionaries who were placed on our list 
by the kindness of a few of our old sub 
scribers. This week we print three of 
them. Next week more will follow. The 
fund is not yet as large as we want it. 


To the Publishers of The Christian Union; 

GENTLEMEN,—Your letter of April 10, ad- 
dressed to mejat my former place of residence, 
De Soto, Mo., in which you say that “a friend 
of The Christian Union who is greatly inter- 
ested in missionary work on our frontiers has 
requested us to put your name on our subscrip- 
tion list for one year, and has defrayed the ex- 
pense outiof his own pocket.“ etc., has been, after 
some delay, forwarded to my address here. I 
feel very gratiful indeed to my unknown friend 
for his kind generosity and interest in frontier 
Home Missionary work. The gift is just what 
I wanted. The reception of your letter relieves 
me to much, and gives me the pleasure of know 
ing that I and my family are to enjoy The 
Christian Union for at least another year. 

I fully believe, with my kind benefactor, 
that The Christian Union contains informa- 
tion which will materially aid us in our work, 
and that it is edited in aspirit which will prove 
both bealthful and stimulating.” And I will 
add that I appreciate its visits more and more 
every week, and I have been in the habit of rec- 
emmending The Christian Union to my friends 
and parishioners for some time, both here and 
elsewhere, and I have been instrumental in in- 
fluencing some to take it, and you may be 
assured that I shall take pleasure in continuing 
to bring the paper to the notice of our people, 
and shall strive to enlarge its constituency in 
this vicinity. 

Very gratefully yours, E. E. W. 
MANTORVILLE, Dodge County, Minn. 


Publisher Christian Union: 

Dear SIR - Tours of 10th ult. before me, also 
copy of paper just received aud perused. I am 
highly pleased with it. I shall be pleased to aid 
you all I can, for the Union” is worth fighting 
for and sustaining. I trust the friend who has 
befriended and materially aided me will receive 
my heartfelt thanks. But the giver and the 
gift have my high esteem. 

Yours fraternally, 

Howarp, Dak. 


Publishers Christian Union ; 

Please accept my thanks for your kindness, 
and also convey to that unknown friend who 
has paid for the paper fora year out of his own 
pocket my SINCERE THANKS I trust it will be of 
much help to me in my work. 

Cordially, 

Harwoop, Dak. 


J.A. 8. 


E. H. 8. 


[The contributors of the prize mottoes will 
please send The Desk their addresses. Their 
letters have been mislaid and lost.—8p. Pus. 
Desk ] 


A PENNY SAVED, TWO PENNIES 
EARNED. 


THE FIRST YEAR'S WORK OF THE 
DIME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS8OCI- 
ATION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


[The following report, read at the first 
annual meeting of this organization, fur- 
nishes both suggestion and encourage- 
ment. Read it.—Pus. C. U] 

To the Stockholders of the Dime Savings and 

Loan Association : 

The Association closes its first year with 
satisfaction at the growth in membership 
and in shares taken. The object in organiz- 
ing this Association was to reach those who 
do not ordinarily enter other building associ- 
ations, by collecting from house to house the 
weekly ten-cent dues. A further object was 
to assist auch as desired in the purchase of 
fuel at summer or reduced rates. The fol- 
lowing detailed report will show to what 
extant we bave accomplished these objects: 

1 Membership.—The total membership is 
298. These are nominally divided into two 
classes: (1) Sustaining members, numbering 
twenty-one, and holding 118 shares. The 
amount paid in on these ts $590. This is lef; 
in the Association as a loan fund for the 
benefit of those members wishing to borrow. 
(2) Withdraving members, numbering 277, 
and holding 543 shares. The amount to the 
credit of these is $1,426.46. The members in 
this class are liable to withdraw their shares 
on notice ; and so only a certain amount of 
this balance is available for loan. 

2. Receipts—Withdrawals.— 

The total receipts for the yoar..... $2,016 46 
Wuhdrawalss . 726 00 
Balance tp bands of Treasurer. .... 1,290 fe 


THE GHRISTIAN UNION 


VoL 37, No. 22, 


True help, for the most part, implies a greatness in him who 
is to be helped as well as in the helper.—Thoreau. 


Of the class No. 2, sixty-five members, 
holdiog 155 shares, have withdrawn. Part of 
these withdrawals are for necessities—fuel, 
clothing, etc. The amount withdrawn was 
$726. The saving of the small amounts has 
been of the greatest value, and, as will be 
shown below, accomplished the object of the 
Association. 

8 Classification.—Of the whole number of 
Class No. 2, sixty-nine have been at one time 
dependent upon the Charity Society. Thieis 
their first saving. But for the Society and its 
weekly collector they would have had no 
money saved. Twenty one of these have 
bought coal in ton lots—a rare experience, 
In some cases they have never before had a 
ton of coal; bave bought by the small, pay- 
ing double prices. In other cases they have 
been hitherto supplied by the Township 
Trustee or Benevolent Society. Of this class 
169 were women, mostly workingwomen 
who have found this a helpful way of saving 
money. These women are *‘ bread-winners ”’ 
of their families, and thirty-six of them have 
bought coal in ton lots and at low prices. For 
these A PENNY SAVED HAS BEEN TWO PENNIES 
EARNED. 

Ok this same class sixty-nine were chil- 
dren, who are saving for some specia) 
object. 

4. Expense.—So far none of the money has 
been used for expenses. These have been 
paid by the Charity Organization Society, 
inasmuch as the savings are so much saved 
for the charity societies, as otherwise money 
would be expended for fuel. The Associa~ 
tion has not yet earned any money, as it has 
not loaned any of its funds. But theré are 
now applications which will be accepted; 
thus a certain income may be expected. 
When this is done the expenses will be paid 
from the Association itself. 

5. Small savings.—One year’s work has 
demonstrated the value, both economic and 
moral, of this method. Its success is beyond 
our anticipation. It gathers up the uncon 
sidered trifles, the small wastes of society, 
Its collectors have found a ready welcome. 
It has brought them in touch with the peo- 
ple. The need of this class is not charity, so 
cailed, or almsgiving. That pauperizes, de- 
grades, has filled the city with its begging 
women and children. Better wages are, of 
course, necessary. Better methods of living: 
opportunities of saving and of buying to ad- 
vantage, will do much to help until better 
waces come. The Association especially 
invites boys and girls to take ont member- 
ships. A penny saved is two pennies 
earned.“ For the directors, 

Oscar C. MoCUILLoon, President. 


WHAT COST THE MOST. 


A FEW ARTICLES FOR WHICH THE 
HIGHEST PRICES HAVE BEEN PAID. 


[From the Decorator and Furnisher.] 


Cost is, of course, a very unsxfe measure 
of value in many instances, and yet there is 
not unnatural curiosity on the part of the 
general public to know the mere money esti_ 
mation in which certain more or less beauti. 
fal articles are held. Here are a few 
somewhat remarkable examples of lavish 
expenditure : 

The highest-priced piano in America is 
owned by Mr. H. G. Marquand, of this city, 
The case, which was built in London, was 
designed and painted by Alma Tadema. It 
cost $46 000. 

Sir Donald Smith, of Montreal, is the owner 
of the costliest piano ever made in this 

country. It cost, when landed in Montreal, 
527 000. 

The most expensive sideboard ever made 
in the United States is owned by Jadge Harry 
E. Packer, of Mauch Chunk, Pa. It covers 
the whole side of a room, and was built for 
$47,000. It is a marvel of elaborate and 
beau iful carving. 

Mr. Marquand is the pessessor of the cost- 
liest billiard table in the country. The price 
was $26,000. 

Mr. J. W. Mackay furnished about $75,000 
in weight of silver, and paid $120,000 for the 
work on his dinner service, which thus rep- 
sents $195,000. 

The costliest string of pearls in this coun- 
try belongs to a New York lady, and cost 
$51,000, 


Another New York lady had a solitaire 


au [ring for which she paid $48,000, 


The late Mrs. Morgan paid $250,000 for 
her necklace. Mrs. Hicks Lord is the owner 
of a diamond necklace which cost $250,000. 

The famous picture by Meissonier, called 
1807.“ was painted for the late A. T. 
Stewart. At the sale of his gallery, Mr. 
Henry Hilton bought it for $66,500, and 
presented it to the Metropolitan Museum, 
where it now hangs, the costliest painting in 
America. 

Ip the Lenox Library is a perfect copy of 
the Mazarin, or Guatenburg, Bible, the first 
book printed with movable types. It is 
worth $25,000, and nothing better has ever 
been done since. 

Of the original edition of the sonnets of 
William Shakespeare, published by George 
Daniel, of London, in 1609, there are two 
perfect copies. One is in the British Mu- 
seum. For the other $5,000 was paid. It is 
a little book, about seven by four inches in 
size. A somewhat hard-headed clerk figures 
that at the price it cost $480 an ounce. 

Regarding most of these expenditures 
the Publisher is tempted to quote a sen- 
tence from the ‘‘ Autocrat,” in which Dr. 
Holmes says: The teatpoon should be of 
white silver, solid, but not brutally heavy, 
as people in the green stage of millionism 
will have them.” 


MOTTOES. 


The oryirg need is for more ‘man—not for 
more men. J. B. E. 
KENNEBUNKPORT, Me. 


Hs pleasant to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 


—[Cowper. 
Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
—([Coleridge. 


Trenton, N. J. Miss E. B. J. 


Not always right in all men’s eyes, 
But faithful to the light within. 
—[O W. Holmes. 
The end of man is an action and not a 
thought. — Carlyle. Mrs. R. G. T. 
CHI III. 


No legislature can bargain away the public 
health or public morals. [U. 8. Supreme Court. 


New York Crrr. 8. B. C. 
Side - track all error; truth holds the right of 

way. G. W. J. 
Norwica, Conn. 


I reverence old-time faith and men, 
But God is near us now as then. 


— (Whittier. 

The varying bells make the perfect chime. 
God's true priest is always free —[Whitti er. 
Man is holier than a creed. —[Whittier. 
San Dixeo, Cal. J. B. 8. 


Our alm is to know the best things known or 
thought in the world, and to make this known 
to others.“ 

“ Rouse men to a consciousness of what they 
are, and they will soon become what they 


ought.”’ F. H. G. 
Wasurneron, D. C. 
In necessariis unitas ; 
In dublis libertas ; 
In omuſbus caritas. 
Natick, Mass. F. N. P. 


In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity.—[Pope. 
Maes. 8. 8. B. 


THE RELATIONS OF WOOL TO 
PERSPIRATION. RESPIRATION, AND 
DIGESTION. 


Persptration and respiration are co-ordi 


pate and equally important functions. 
Death ensues no more certainly upon the 
suspension of the latter than upon the 
suppression of the former, though more 
speedily, perhaps, and with less pain. In 
a certain sense they are both breathing 
processes. The perspiratory functions 
are performed, in a person of average 
stature, by the instrumentality of more 
than seven minton little organs situated 
in the substance of the skin—an average 
of ©°30 to the square inch of surface. 
Thee, glands, with their ducts open 
for ontwardly, discharge daily upon the 


mer and Seguin, from less than two to 
more than six pounds of dead, poisonous 
matter—the elimination and dispersion of 
which is absolutely indispensable to 
health and life. Health is impaired 
and life imperiled in exact proportion 
to the measure in which this vital 
function is interfered with. Arbuth- 
not says that “‘ perspiration is the last 
and most perfect action of animal diges- 
tion.” Professor Wilson says: The 
skin is a part of the digestive system, like 
the liver and kidneys, by virtue of its 
emunctory [excretory ] and nutritive proc- 
esses; it is an appendage of the heart, 
and a part of the system of the circulation 
of the blood; it is a surface lung, a 
breathing organ ; and it partakes of man’s 
intellectual [and he might have added. 
with especial emphasis, of his mora!] 
nature by its close connection with and 
dependence upon the brain.” 

I recall these facts in connection with 
the claims, based upon the physiology of 
the human skin, for the superiority of 
**all-wool” clothing worn in immediate 
contact with it, as set forth in Dr. Jaeger’s 
book on Health Culture,” and the cata. 
logue of the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 
System Company. There can be no ques- 
tion among intelligent people as to wool’s 
being the material prescribed by nature 
for the clothing of the human body. It 
promotes the healthful action of the skin, 
and is, therefore, a direct and potent con- 
tributor to the well-being of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral man. And this 
no leas in the warmer than in the colder 
seasons. This Is scientifically demonstra- 
ble, and has been practically verified by 


)all who have tried it. 


In view of the interest awakened on 
this subject by the recent introduction into 
this country of the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System, the following passages 
from the pen of Count Rumford, one of 
tne most distinguished scientists the world 
has ever produced, written neariy a hun- 
dred years ago, strikingly exemplify the 
words, There is no new thing under the 
sun 

Jam astonished that the custom of 
wearing flannel next the skin should not 
have prevailed more universally. I am 
confident it would prevent a multitude 
of diseases; and I know of no greater 
luxury than the comfortable sensation 
which arises from wearing it, especially 
after one is a little accustomed to it.” 
It is a mistaken notion that it is too 
warm a clothing for summer. I have 
worn it in the hottest climates, and in all 
seasons of the year, and never found the 
least inconvenience from it. It is the 
warm bath of a perspiration confined by 
a linen shirt, wet with sweat, which 
renders the summer heats of the tropical 
climates so insupportable; but flaunel 
promotes perspiration, and favors evapora- 
tion ; and evaporation, as is well known, 
produces positive cold.” 

After recounting the experiments by 
which he proved the superiority of wool 
for clothing, he says: ‘‘I shall be happy 
if what I have said or done upon the sub- 
ject should induce others to make a trial 
of what I have so long experienced, with 
the greatest advantage, and which I am 
confident they will find to contribute 
greatly to health, and consequently to all 
the other comforts and erjoyments of life. 
I shall then think these experiments, tri- 
Ning as they may appear, by far the most 
important ones I have ever made.” 

It is certainly a boon to mankind that, 
under the Jaeger System, woolen fabrics 
have been produced which are entirely 
free from irritating qualities and {rj urlous 
dyes, and that they can, therefore, be worn 
by both sexes of all ages, and in all sea- 
sons, by the most sensitive, with a measure 
of comfort and security to health far «x 


ceeding that afforded by any other mate- 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


CONTENT. 


A Bock of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singirg in the Wildernetss— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 


some for the Glories of this World ; and some 
Sich for the Prophet's Paradise to come ; 

Ah, take the Cash and let the Credit go, 
For heed the rumble of a distant Drum 


Look to the blowing Rose about us — Lo, 

Laughing,” she says, ** lato the world I blow, 
At once the silken assel of my Purse 

Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.” 


And those who husbanded the Golden Grain, 
Aad those who flung it to the winds Uke Rain, 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d 

As, buried once, Men want dug up agai. 
—[{Omar Khayydm. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


tr Louis tTEVENSON. 
A naked house, a naked moor, 
A shivering pool before the door, 
A ga den bare of flowers and fruit, 
And poplars at the garden foot ;, 
duch is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glortes of the dawn 

Behind your shivering trees be drawn ; 

And when the wind from pls#ce to place 

Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 

Ycur garden bloom and gleam again 

With leapir g sun, with glancing rain; 

Here shall the wizard moon ascend 

The heavens, lu the crimson end 

Of day's declining splendor ; here, 

The army of the stars appear. 

The neighbor hollows, dry or wet, 

Spring shall with tender flowers beset ; 

And oft the morolog muser ree 

Larks rising from the broomy lea, 

And every fairy wheel and thread 

Of cooweb, dew-bediamonded. 

When daisies go, shall winter time 

&liver the simple grass with rime ; 

Autumnal frosts encha xt the pool 

And make the cart-ruts beautiful; 

And when snow bright the moor expands, 

How sbail your cbildren clap their bands! 

To make this earth, our heritage, 

A cheerful and a changeful page. 

God's lutrlouate and brigh: device 

Of days and seasons doth suflioe. 
—([Selected. 


CONCEIT. 
By Hovenrron. 


The shallow brook 
That o’er its pebbles, brawling, rnns away, 
And turns with every break of land or stons, 
Vexing the air with plalnt of heavy burden, 
While but froth and straws It carries, 
Knows not the deep, still lake so near, 
That, silent, covers its unnumbered dead, 
While on its broad breast, to and fro, 
The thousand sbips of commerce go. 
So our lives. 
The narrow. mind, loud volced o’er petty 
things, 
Knows not the silent souls anea: — 
Dreams not of depths or heights beyond its 
own, 
Or, burdens borne In patient stillness. 
— 


FINALITIES, 
By Epira Tuomas. 


Gold can be but gold alone, 

Midas’ touch it cannot own; 

For the lightning there's noscath, 
For the fire no flaming bath. 

Canst thou clarify the light, 

Or in the darkness merge the night? 
Add perfection to the sphere, 
Fullness to the rounded year? 
Chiefdom to the rea declare, 
Freedom to the ranging air? 


There is beauty past the power 

Of the earth or skies to dower ; 

There is joy no min'strants 

Can by fondest skill enhance; 

There is pain too keen to feel 

Wounding point of driven steel. 

Who can se ze the souls that dwell 

In Sleep s meshy citadel ? 

Who to Love's estate can add 

More than Love hath ever had, 

Or from one Great Vast withhold 

What drew thither from of old— 

Stint the hunger smitten rage 

That devours from age to age 
—(Atlat tio Monthly. 


TAKE CARE CF YOUR EYES. 


Each man's eyes differ from thore of 
his fellow, says an authority on the eye 
and its diseases in the Mall and Ex- 
press. No two pairs are alike. Here are 
a few simple directions in cases of accident 
which it would be well to follow. When 
a cinder or any foreign substance gots 
the eye, never rab the eye, Walt 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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| moment, then gently open and close the d; 
the tears which follow this operation will 
usually wash out the intruding substance. 
However, should it refuse to go, turn up the 
lid under which the substance is, and remove 
it with a soft handkerchief. If the substance 
becomes imbedded in the cornea, or eyeball, 
go toa physician immediately. In bathing 
the eyes it makes no material difference, as 
has been alleged, whether they are rubbed 
toward the nose or from it. It is injadicious, 
however, to allow water to enter the eye, as 
this act may engender disease. It should 
never be allowed except under skilled advice. 
Do not use the eyes after they are tired. 
They should be rested, if only for a moment. 
Avoid the use of the eyes while traveling in 
a railway carriage or in a poor light. Do 
not work with the head bent low. Use a 
sloping desk when writing. Never allow the 
ligt to shine in your eyes while working; let 
it come over the left shoulder if possible. If 
this cannot be accomplished, wear a sha de. 
Avoid the use of colored glasses unless under 
competent advice, except when exposed to 
bright light, such as the glare of the sun 
upon snow or water. Then they may be 
used with great benefit. London smoked 
glasses, or blue, are the only colors that 
should be worn under these circumstances. 
Avoid holding a book, when read! ng, too near 
the eye, as the nearer it is held the greater 
the strain. On the other hand, do not hold 
it too far away, as then the strain is even 
greater. Contagion is the most fertile cause 
of the spread of external diseases, especially 
granulated lids. This is most generally the 
case in public institutions, where children 
live and sleep together, and often wash them- 
selyes in the same water. Isolation is the 
only known method for preventing the 
spread of this disease. A normal eye should 


tired. It should not require the use of 
glasses until the age of forty or forty-five 
has been reached. By the use of proper 
glasses they should remain strong indefinite- 
ly. A far-sighted man requires glasses for 
reading much earlier thau a man who is 
near-sighted. When a person does not need 
glasses for reading at fifty years of age it 


proves conclusively that he Mast Daye beon 
near-sighted in his youth. 


Loss in BaTtrLe.—iIn a paper in The 
Century for May, after citing some of the 
most severe regimental losses in the Civil 
War, Colonel W. F. Fox says: 


** The extent of these losses will be better 
understood if compared with some of the 
extraordinary cases cited in the histories of 
other wars. Take, for instance, the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava—the 
charge of the Six Hundred. Lord Cardigan 

took 678 officers and men into that action ; 
they lost 118 killed and 134 wounded ; total, 
247, or 86.7 per cent. The heaviest loss in 
the. late Franco-Prussian war occurred at 
Mars-la-Tour in the Sixteenth German In 
— Westphalian) which lost 49 per 
ut the l4ist Pennsylvania lost 76 
per — * at Gettysburg, while regimental 
osses of 60 per cent. were frequent occur- 
rences in both Union and Confederate 
armies. In the war for the Union there 
were scores of regiments, unknown or for- 
gotten in history, whose percentage of killed 
and wounded in certain actions would ex- 
ceed that of the much-praised‘Light Brigade; 
and nobody biundered either. 
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Impure Blood 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, 
Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no per- 
manent cure for these complaints until 
the poison is eliminated from the sys- 
tem. To do this thoroughly, the safest 
and most effective medicine is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“For the past twenty-five years I 
have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. In my 
opinion, the best remedial agencies for 
the cure of all diseases arising from im- 
purities of the blood are contained in 
this medicine.“ — G. C. Brock, Drug- 
gist, Lowell, Mass. 

My wife was for a long time a suf- 
ferer from tumors on the neck. Noth- 
ing did her any good until she tried 
Axer's Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 
made a complete cure. a S. Martin, 
Burning Springs, W. 

“We have sold — Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it whe n asked to name the 
best blood-purifler.“ — W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 
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Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth 6 a bottle. 
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1, ‘2168 t Boston, large of Columbia Law 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION ot Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hy pophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most vala- 
able remedies in existence for the 
treatment of Consumption and all 
Wasting Conditions. It is a Remedy 
which has been thoroughly tested by 
physicians the world over and is 
generally recommended and used by 
them. It gives most satisfactory re 
sults, tones up the system; and even 
when the consumptive has wasted 
away, and loses hope, it acts as a 
most powerful check to the ravages 
of the terrible disease. It is equally 
effective in cases of Rickets in Chil- 
dren, or Marasmusand Amemia in 
adults, and in impoverished condi- 
tions of the blood]; and itis especial- 
ly desirable for Colds and Chronic 
Coughs, acting, as it does, quickly 
and with great efficacy. Palatable 
as milk.—Sold by all druggists. 
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